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INTRODUCTION 

TO 
"THE INFANTS PROGRESS." 



My littlb children, — 

The intention of this story is to make you ac- 
quainted, in an agreeable manner, with many of those 
awful mysteries of our holy religion, the knowledge 
of which is necessary to your salvation. 

You do not yet know what it is that has separated 
you from your God : nor do you fully understand what 
it was that induced the Lord our Redeemer to descend 
from heaven for the purpose of assuming our nature* 
and dying upon the cross. You have, perhaps, never 
yet been informed that the sin of man's heart is very 
great, very prevalent, and very hateful ; and that, except 
it be overcome, it will subject him to everlasting perdi- 
tion. , 

Many long sermons have been preached, and many 
learned volumes have been written, in order both to de- 
scribe the nature of this sin, and to guard us against its 
influence : but litde children cannot understand these 
grave and elaborate discourses. I have therefore 
written for your instruction on this subject a story about 
some little children, who, like yourselves, were bom in a 
state of sin. And in this story I have personified the 
sin of our nature, and introduced it as the constant com- 
panion of these children. 

The relation is given under the form of a dream, the 
various incidents of wbkAk are so contrived as to show 
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how incessantly sin assaults even those who are truly 
devoted to God, and what unhappiness it causes them 
from the beginning to the end of their days. 

Through the whole of this dream, the present life is 
compared to a pUgnvMige^ which signifies a journey un- 
dertaken for some pious purpose ; and in every part of 
it especial care has been taken distincdy to mark the 
straight and only way to the kingdom of heaven, — ^viz. 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who himself hath said, ** I am 
the way, the truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.** 

Now as nuts and almonds are hidden under rough 
shells, and as honey is concealed in the bells and cups 
of flowers, so there is a hidden meaning in every part 
of my allegory, which I hope you will be enabled to 
draw forth for your profit In die mean time, my dear 
ohiktreot I pray God to seal instruction upon your hearts, 
and fill you with that heavenly wisdom whose price is far 
above rubies. 

I will just add, that this little work was composed in 
the East Indies during the year 1814. 
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CHAPTER I. 



One night as I lay upon my bed, I dreamed a dream. 

Methought I was sitting upon some high place, re- 
sembling a cloud ; beneath which there was spread out 
a very large plain, called the Plain of Destruction, con* 
taining all the towns, and villages, and dwelhng-plaees 
of the children of men, with their kings' houses, and the 
temples of their gods. 

Some of these places possessed many external advan- 
tages, and were not impleasant to look upon ; for God 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. Matt. v. 45. 
Nevertheless, no man could remain in safety in anjr of 
the habitations of this plain ; because, from time to time, 
the earth opened, and there came out fire and smoke, 
hell itself lying close underneath: the place therefore 
was properly termed the Plain of Destruction. More- 
over, occasionally, dreadful storms of thunder and light- 
ning broke over the plain ; where I saw some as they 
travelled through the country stricken with thunder- 
bolts from heaven — For the Lord looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and seek God : hut they are aU gone aside, they 
are all together become filthy ; there is none that doeth good^ 
no, not one. Psalm xiv. 2, 3. 

Now, while I looked, behold, a certain person ap- 
peared clothed in white, and bearing in his hand the 
Book of God. : This person's name ¥ras Evangelist ; imd 
being sent from God, he went from city to city, and from 
house to house, warning men to flee from the wrath to 
come. And these w^e the words in which he ad» 
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dressed them — "Ye are all sinful, ye are all unclean; 
ve have departed from the serrice of the Lord your 
Maker, and are under the condemnation of hell : never- 
theless, the Lord hath prepared for you a way to escape ; 
* for God so loved the world, that he gave his only-be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.' John iii. 16. 

I saw, then, that to such as were disposed to inquire 
further into this matter, being content to turn their backs 
upon the world, and to take Christ for their portion, 
Evangelist pointed out certain hills at a great distance, 
over which there was stretched, straight as an arrow, 
and as far as the eye could reach, a narrow path, having 
80 upward a tendency that I could not distinguish the 
farther end of it, by reason of the glory and brightness 
which were cast thereon from the heavens. Now at 
the entrance of this path there was a narrow pass or cut 
through the hills, where a little gate was placed, the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself mercifully providing this way 
for the escape of sinful men, and setting before them an 
open door, which no man can shut. Rev. iii. 8. So I con- 
tmued to look on Evangelist ; and behold, he went to 
the door of a small house in a certain little village, and, 
as his manner was, he knocked thereat. 

The name of this village was Family Love. Many 
parts of it lay in ruins, having been destroyed by suc- 
cessive tempests and the heaving of the earth : never- 
theless, what remained thereof was exceedingly fair and 
lovely, so that in all the plain I saw not such another 
village. 

Now, as I before said. Evangelist knocked at the door 
of a certain small house ; when presently one coming 
and opening the door, he entered in. 

In this house dwelt a certain young man, with his wife 
and their three httle children. So I saw, in my dream, 
that Evanjgelist delivered his message to the young man 
and his wife, saying, " Flee from the wrath to come." 

These young people then put certain questions to 
, Evangelist, saying, " Whither shall we flee 1 or who 
shall help us V' 

Upon which Evangelist gave them a book, and bade 
them read therein. So they opened the book, and read 
these words : Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in 
66dy believe also in me. In my Father's house are many 
mansions : if it were not so, I wokld have told you. I go 
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If prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a 
place for youy I will come agam^ and receive you unto my* 
self; that where I am, there ye may be also, — I am the 
way, the truths and the life : no man cometh unto the Father 
hut by me. John xiv. 1-3, 6. 

Then said the young man, *' Where shall we find him 
of whom this is written t" 

In answer to which, Evangelist opened his mouth and 
taught them many things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Chnst : how God was manifest in the fleshy justifed in the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
And behold, while Evangelist yet spake, the Holy Spirit 
of God entered their hearts, and they cried out, as with 
one voice, ^^ Lord, we believe; help thou our unbelief" 
Mark ix. 24. 

Evangelist then pointed out to them the means of 
escape, even the little door which the Lord had opened 
at the head of the way ; and behold, a very bright lij^ht 
issued from thence. Then said Evangelist, " Keepmg 
that light in your eye, go up directly to it ; and when 
ye come to the door, knock without fear. Christ is the 
door : by him if any man enter in, he shall be saved,^'* John 
X. 9. 

So while I continued to look, the man and his wife 
began to put themselves in readiness for their journey ; 
busying themselves, at the same time, in teaching their 
little ones such things as they had themselves learned 
from Evangelist. But, while they lingered, Evangehst 
hastened them, saying, ** Escape for your lives ; for the 
time is short." 

To which they replied, " Must we leave our little ones 
behind ?" 

" It is the will of God," answered Evangelist, " that, 
for the trial of your faith, you should give up these Utile 
ones for a season. * For every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name's sake, shall 
receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting 
life.' Matt. xix. 29. * Leave thy fatherless children ; 1 
will preserve them alive, saith the Lord.' " Jer. xlix. 11. 

Now the poor parents, in obedience to the will of Grod, 
kissed their pretty babes, and with many tears and 
prayers charging them to follow their steps, they hast- 
ened away, because the messenger of God was ex* 
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ceedingly urgent. So turning their steps towards the 
shining hght, they speedily reached the wicket-gate : 
where the Lord of the way having graciously received 
them, and washed them from their sins, and clothed 
them in fair white garments, and set them in the narrow 
path which leadeth unto the city — they were shortly 
and safely conveyed through the black river of death 
unto everlasting glory. 

Upon this I turned my eyes towards the Uttle ones, 
who were left behind in their father's house — ^the eldest 
of which was a boy named Humble Mind, being not 
quite ten years old ; and he had two little sisters, whose 
names were Playful and Peace, the younger of whom 
was of very tender age. 

I saw, then, that, after their father and mother had left 
them, very little care was taken of these poor babes : 
so that their clothes were little better than rags ; while, 
like the prodigal son in the gospel, they would fain have 
JUled their bellies with the husks which the swine did eat, 
Luke XV. 16. Moreover, I saw that they had for a 
companion one who had been brought up under the 
same roof with them, as ill-favoured and ill-conditioned 
an urchin as one could see, whose name was Inbred or 
Original Sin. His great forefather, a child of hell, came 
into this world at the time when Adam ate the forbidden 
fruit ; and from that very moment he became the con- 
stant companion of our first parent. Moreover, as 
Adam's family increased on the earth, in like manner 
the family of Original Sin multiplied, filling the whole 
earth with violence, and leading men to the commission 
of every evil work (Galatians v. 19) ; insomuch that the 
history of all the kingdoms of the earth, ay, and of 
every individual in them, from the fall of Adam till now, 
is filled up with the ill-doings of this apostate family. 
And even now, so entirely are the sons of Adam under 
the power of Inbred- Sin, that they cannot even wish to 
do well, without the help of God ; but the Lord Jesus 
Christ, having by his death upon the cross obtained for 
QS the assistance of the Holy Spirit of God, we are 
enabled, through his help, to subdue our inbred cor- 
ruption. 

Having said thus much concerning the family of this 
Inbred- Sin, 1 shall now proceed to describe what I ob- 
served of his habits and tempers, wherein he differed so 
little from other individuals of bis hated race, that in 
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describing one of the family I cannot fail to convey a 
tolerably correct idea of all the rest. 

In the first place, I remarked that he never slept ; 
but that he was on the alert, and, as it were, on the look- 
out for occasions of action both day and night, nei- 
ther observing any Sabbath-day himself, nor allowing 
any season of rest to those with whom he familiarly 
associated : for the wicked are like the troubled sea^ whm 
it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. Isa. 
Ivii. 20. His grand work was that of contriving mis- 
chief, and setting others to execute it ; and from this 
work he never ceased. Even while the children were 
in their beds, he would sit on their pillows and whisper 
all manner of evil in their ears, filling their fancies vnth 
idle dreams, and suggesting such a variety of unholy 
thoughts, that on their awaking they were prepared for 
every evil deed. 

Another quality of Inbred- Sin appeared to be this, that 
he was a stranger to shame, and could neither be put 
out of countenance, nor thrown off his guard ; so that 
when pursuing any object, if baffled in one way, he 
would instantly wheel about and come to the very same 
point by some other way, and that, perhaps, such a 
round-about one, as would make it believed that he had 
given up the very purpose which he was then actually 
carrying into effect. He had also this further quality in 
common with others of his family, that the more he 
was submitted to, the more unreasonable he became in 
his demands ; frequently requiring such compliances as 
led, not only to great inconvenience, but to imminent 
danger. 

It is true that the children had no desire to con- 
tend with him ; «ay, they had, in fact, great pleasure in 
obeying his commands. Nevertheless, there were occa^ 
sions, as I said before, when he would require them to 
do such things as necessarily exposed them to the 
danger of immediate punishment ; and, on these occa- 
sions, something Uke an argument or discussion would 
arise between them, when it was marvellous to observe 
how he would proceed tiU he had brought about his 
design. 

It was also wonderful what devices he would put the 
little ones upon, in order to avoid detection : and if at 
any time they were found out in a fault, he was never at 
a loss to gloss it over, by putting some plausible false- 
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hood into their mouths. And if nothing else could 
screen them from punishment, he would put them upon 
seeming humble and sorry for the offence they had com- 
mitted ; merely for the purpose of bringing themselves 
out of present trouble. At other times he would set 
them to quarrel one with another, instigating each one 
to set up himself in opposition to the rest. 

Moreover, I saw that this Inbred-Sin never left the 
children ; dwelling in their house, lying in their bosoms, 
walking out with them niien they went abroad, and 
sitting down with them at aU their meals : neither in- 
deed was there any thing done in the family, great or 
small, in which this busy one did not meddle and make. 

I perceived, further, that this Inbred- Sin loathed and 
hated all that was ^od, influencing the children to do 
the same ; so that, if by chance they heard any one of 
their neighbours reading a good book, or speaking a 
word for God, they would shut their ears and run away ; 
choosing rather to wallow with the swine in the mire of 
the streets, than to give their hearts to any good. And 
in proportion as ItUfred-Sin .influenced the children to 
hate and loathe all that was good, he caused them also 
to desire and eagerly long after all manner of evil ; so 
that " they gave themselves over to work all uncleanness 
with greedmess." Ephes. iv. 19. 

Then beffan I to fear for these little ones, and to con- 
sider by what means they might be delivered from the 
power of this Inbred-Sin — "lor the wages of sin is 
death.'' Rom. vi. 33. 



CHAPTER II. 

Aftir awhile I looked again at these three children, 
to wit. Humble Mind, Pla3^ul, and Peace ; and behold, 
Evangelist aeain came up to the door of their dwell- 
ing, and knocked. 

Then said Inbred-Sin, " Behold, Evangelist knocks at 
the door. Open not to him ; for Evangehst is a hard 
master, and he will bring us to judgment for our faults." 

Now I saw, in my £ream, that while the children 
Btood doubting whether they should open the door. 
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IRwngehst put his hand in by the hole of the door, and en- 
tered the house. Cant. v. 4.- Then were the hearts 
of the children moved towards him ; and behold, Ii^ed" - 
Sin shrank back and hid himself. 

I heard then that Evangelist opened his mouth and 
spake tenderly and comfortably to these little ones. 
And first he showed them, that although they were 
under the dominion of Inbred-Sin^ and by their unholy 
living were prepared for eternal punishment, yet it was 
not the will of their heavenly Father that one of them 
should perish. After this he explained unto them, as his 
manner was, what Grod had done for the salvation of 
men ; how he had sent his only Son, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to take upon him a human form, and to die upon 
the cross for the salvation of all such as believed in 
him. Moreover, he showed them how Christ had, by 
his death, procured for mankind the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit of God, through which every man mifht 
be enabled to war with and finally to overcome his 
inbred or original sin. He then pointed out to them the 
only path to everlasting happiness, even the narrow pass 
cut through the hills, which openeth into the way of 
salvation ; after which he gave to each of them a book, 
even the Book of God, bidding them to read therein, 
and pray for the Spirit of Truth (that is, the Holy Ghost), 
that he might guide them into all truth. John xvi. 13. So 
he departed for a while. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that, as soon as Evangelist 
was departed, Inbred-Sin came forth from his hiding- 
place, and behold, he was in a fearful rage. 

" Wliat," said he, " has this man been saying 1 Would 
he have you to leave all your friends and neighbours, 
your playmates and companions, your sports and plea- 
sures, in order to take up the life of a pilgrim t Would 
he have you to spend all your time in reading dull 
books, and in saying your prayers ? I hate this man, 
and his books, and lus counsels. '\ 

" But," said Humble Mind, " if we do not hearken 
to the words of Evangelist, and if we remain in this 
place until we die, shall we not go to hell t" 

Upon which I heard Inbred-Sin pleading thus with the 
children : " Are you not very young, and will it not be 
many y^s before you become old 1 and when you are 
old, will n not be time enough to think of d3ring V 

" But many children die,** said Humble Mind. 
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To which Inbred'Sin replied, " If vou should happen 
to die while you are a child, God will not punish you for 
your faults as he will punish those of maturer age who 
know better." 

" But I know that I ought to be good," answered 
Humble Mind, " though I am not yet a man." 

" Well, then," said Inbred- Sin, seeing that he could 
in no other way prevail, " if you cannot be satisfied to 
stay here, and live like other children, but must go on 
pilgrimage ; why then you must needs go. It is not 
necessary, however, that you should set out to-day ; to- 
morrow will be time enough : let us therefore, for the 
present, put away Evangelist^s books, and go to our 
sports." 

" Yes," said Playful, " do. Humble Mind, put away 
the books now. Let us spend this evening in play, and 
to-morrow we will begin our journey to the Celestial 
City." 

So Humble Mind did as Inbred-Sin advised him. He 
laid down the book which Evangelist had given him ; 
when I saw that the three children immediately went to 
play, and Inbred- Sin went with them. 

The next day I was anxious to observe whether the 
children would bethink themselves of obeying the com- 
mands of Evangelist : but I found that Inbred-Sin would 
in nowise allow them so to do. 

Now Humble Mind could read very well, having been 
carefully instructed by his father : neither were Playful 
and Peace bad readers, considering their tender years. 
Nevertheless, I saw that they gave no heed to the books 
which Evangelist had given them; for although they 
took them up several times, yet before they coudd get 
through a single sentence of their contents. Inbred- Sin 
expressed such a loathing and abhorrence of their em- 
ployment, that they were glad, for the sake of quiet- 
ness, to put the books aside again. 

Then as to forsakimr their home and going on pil- 
grimage, they seemed altogether to have lost all thought 
of such a thing. Observing this, I looked again for help 
for these children, crying out in a sort of unbelieving 
despondency, "How can these sinful little ones be 
saved !" But I considered not that " God is faithful, by 
whom they were called unto the fellowship o^his Son 
Jesus Chnst. For God hath chosen the foolA things 
of the world, to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen 
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the weak things of the world, to confound the things 
which are mighty ; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to naught things that are : 
that no flesh should glory in his presence." 1 Cor. i. 9, 
27-29. 

Now when things had remained for some time in this 
state, I perceived that the Lord began again to deal with 
Humble Mind, but after a manner somewhat different 
from his former dealings with him ; and behold he sent 
another messenger unto him from on high, who appeared 
before him at night, and this messenger's name was 
Conviction-of'Sin, While Humble Mind was lying upon 
his bed, I saw that Conviction-of-Sin stood before him. 
" Fear came upon him, and trembUng, which made 2JI 
his bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before his 
face ; the hair of his flesh stood up : it stood still, but 
he could not discern the form thereof : an image was 
before his eyes; there was silence, and a voice was 
heard, saying. Shall mortal man be more just than God % 
shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? Behold, he 
put no trust in his servants : and his angels he charged 
with folly : how much less in them that dwell in houses 
of clay, whose foundation is in the dust, which are 
crushed before the moth 1 They are destroyed from 
morning to evening : they perish for ever, without any 
regarding it." Job iv. 14-20. So this Conviction-of-Sin 
stood before Humble Mind, and laid all his iniquities in 
order before him ; at which Humble Mind was so dread- 
fully alarmed that he trembled exceedingly, while the 
water stood in cold drops upon his forehead. 

Now when this new messenger first appeared, I per- 
ceived that Inbred' Sin hid himself in Humble Mind's 
bosom. But after a while he began to look up, till by 
degrees gathering courage, he sprang from his place, and 
flying at the throat of Conviction-of'Sin, griped and 
squeezed him after such a fashion, ^tljat I verily thought 
he would have utterly destroyed hini^the other however 
exerting himself manfully, they continued struggling 
and fighting till sunrise ; each party in his turn, as he 
obtained the superiority, attacking poor Humble Mind 
in so vehement a manner, that I feared the poor boy 
would be ^ed between them. But, as I have just in- 
timated, w9n the sun arose, the contest ceased. Con- 
vieiionrof'Sin then spreading his wings, and mounting 
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upwards ; for Conviction-of-Sin is of heavenly birth, and 
unto him it may truly be said, Blessed is the man whom 
thou chastenest. Psalm xciv. 12. So Humble Mind was 
left lying on his bed, sorely distressed, and bitterly 
lamenting. 

After this, I saw, in my dream, that It began to be 
noised abroad in those parts, that Conviction-^- Sin had 
visited Humble Mind ; and thus the neighbours dis- 
coursed thereupon: — "What is this Conviction-of-Sin 
which is come unto the child ? What sin can this little 
boy have been guilty of? But that same Evangelist, 
who turned the heads of his father and mother, is, it 
seems, frequently meddling with him ; so that, unless 
we can hit upon some method of diverting his thoughts 
from the communications of that enthusiast, the boy 
will never be good for any thing as long as he hves." 

Then one neighbour said to another, " Come, let us go 
and talk with this boy, and try to put other thoughts in 
his head : for, if this Evangelist and his counsels prevail 
in our streets, what will become of the honour of our 
town; or how shall we preserve our credit among 
men ?" 

^ So the neighbours agreeing together, they came to 
Humble Mind^s house ; where, having knocked at the 
door, they speedily obtained entrance, and found the 
children preparing to be gone : for the pain and anguish 
which Humble Mind had suffered from the attacks of 
Conviction-of-Sin rendered it altogether impossible for 
him to rest in the place where he was. 

Accordingly, on rising from his bed, he had opened his 
mind to his sisters, in spite of Inbred- Sin, who vehe- 
mently opposed him, declaring his determination, by God's 
help, to set out on pilgrimage. He had also, through 
the Divine blessing, obtained his dear sisters' consent, to 
accompany him : so that, when the neighbours arrived, 
they found the three children preparing to be gone. 

Now I perceived that there arose a very vehement 
dispute between the children and the neighbours who 
were come to dissuade them from going on pilgrimage ; 
and behold, Inbred-Sin very resolutely sided with the 
neighbours, applauding and seconding their carnal rea- 
somngs. 

The neighbours represented to the little ones, that 
the profession of a pilgrim was a professidh as despi^ 
cable as it was unprofitable ; since nothing cotdd be gained 
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by it, while much might be lost : " For," continued they, 
**ne that stays at home, and does his duty, is in as sure 
a way of salvation as he that forsaketh all to follow his 
own fancy." 

Now Humble Mind knew not every argiiment proper 
to be used against this false reasoning of his neighbours, 
on account of his youth and inexperience; but he 
made answer to the best of his ability, and said, " I have 
not only l)een made to know my sins, but am convinced 
that I can do nothing to save myself, aU ray best actions 
being marred and spoiled by sin. I find therefore that 
the assistance of one who is both aide and wilting to 
save me is absolutely necessary to my deliverance ; and 
to such a deliverer I must fly. I do not however presume 
to judge or decide for other people : there may, perhaps, 
be some who do not stand in such need of a Saviour as 
I do ; but, for my own part, I have been made to know 
that I am dead in trespasses and sins." 

" And these little ones, thy sisters," said the neighp 
bours, " what have they done, that they should be ex- 
posed to all the hardships of a pilgrim^s life ?" 

To this Humble Mind replied, '* I have heard it said» 
and have also read in my book, that we are all bom in 
sin ; and that, unless our nature is changed, and a right 
spirit renewed within us, we must all surely perish. It 
appears, then, that the youngest among us stands in as 
much need of a Saviour as those who have committed 
more actual offences ; and hence it becomes the duty of 
every child, as soon as he has any discernment, to in* 
quire after this Saviour. On this account, therefore," 
continued Humble Mind, " I, who esteem myself the 
chief of sinners, am, with God's help, about to leave all 
things, in order to seek the way of salvation pointed out 
in t£s holy book which I hold in my hand." 

I perceived then, that, wlien the neighbours saw the 
firmness of Humble Mind, after ridiculing and mocking 
him, they proceeded to loud abuse, invectives, and 
threatenings : but Conviction-of-Sin had dealt with Hum- 
ble Mind to such purpose, that his determination to go 
on pilgrimage was not to be shaken. Nevertheless, the 
little girls were much terrified by the harsh language of 
their neighbours ; and their trouble was not a little in- 
creased by the whisperings of Inbred-Sin, who would 
tare it that they were running thems^ves into a thou- 
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sand needless snares and troubles, by giving heed to the 
advice of Evangelist. 

Now 1 saw, in my dream, that, when the neighbours 
perceived that they could prevail nothing, they took 
counsel aside one with another ; and this was the pur- 
port of their consultation : — 

There dwelt in those parts a certain schoolmaster, one 
who was countenanced by the king of the country, even 
the prince of this world ; and one who stood high in 
favour with all the chief inhabitants and honourable men 
of the land. This schoolmaster, whose name was 
Worldly- Prudence, was descended from an ancient family, 
and could boast of a long hne of ancestry, all of whom 
had been employed by the prince of this world in the 
instruction of youth. He was a person of a venerable 
appearance, and knew how to make himself agreeable to 
all ranks and orders of men, having wit at will, and 
arguments always ready to support his opinions. He 
was well skilled in ancient learning, had much to say 
in favour of human wisdom, and could speak largely 
of the dignity of the human mind ; but if he did not 
utterly despise rehgion, as some confidently assert, he 
at least gave it but a secondary and inferior place in all 
the concerns of life. 

Now as this schoolmaster was held in general respect 
and fear by the children of the land, it was proposed by 
the neighbours, when they discovered Humble Mind's 
unyielding inclination to a pilgrim^s life, that this school- 
master should be brought to him and his sisters ; " For," 
said they, " the children will assuredly acknowledge his 
authority, although they despise our arguments." 

So they made haste ; and when they had found Mr. 
Worldly-Prudence, they brought him to Humble Mind's 
house. Then I hearkened to what should pass between 
the schoolmaster and Humble Mind, confidently expect- 
ing that Mr. Worldly-Prudence would begin to rail at 
religion and pour contempt upon a pilgrim's life ; because 
I knew that he was in the service of the prince of this 
world. But I was mistaken ; for he went more cautiously 
to work, opening the conversation by speaking highly of 
the rehgion of Christ, and praising those men who 
faithfully devoted themselves to his service. And having 
thus thrown Humble Mind off his guard, he proceeded 
in a more direct manner to the accompUshment of 
the business he had undertaken, namely, to turn the 
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child from that way of salvation which Evangelist had 
pointed out. 

" Have you been informed, my son," said Mr. WorlHy- 
Prudence, addressing himself to Humble Mind, " that 
this way, into which you are so rashly and hastily de- 
termined to set your foot, is a way abounding in all 
manner of snares and dangers ; and that if you go un- 
prepared to meet these dangers, you must inevitably 
perish V 

" I know, sir," replied Humble Mind, " that the way 
of the pilgrim is thickly set with dangers, and that I am 
we^, and unprovided with any means of self-defence ; 
but Evangelist has taught me to trust in Him for help 
who will assuredly bring me through every trial." 

"The Lord our God," said Mr. Win-ldly-Pnldence, 
" as Evangelist has taught you, will no doubt ultimately 
become our Saviour; but this consideration is by no 
means to prevent us from exerting ourselves in the use 
of those powers which God has given us for the pro- 
motion of his glory, and for our own preservation. In 
the way which Evangelist has persuaded you to take, 
you will meet with thieves, with wild beasts, with 
giants, and dragons ; with adversaries who will ridicule 
and scoff at you ; with some who will endeavour i& 
shake your faith by learned and wily arguments ; and 
others who will endeavour to mislead you by cunning 
misrepresentations. '^ 

" Now, in order properly to meet all these difficulties," 
continued Mr. Worldly-Prudence, " you ought to under- 
stand the whole art of offence and defence as it is taught 
in my school ; and this I can speedily put you in the 
way of acquiring, if you will but delay for a short time 
your perilous undertaking, and put yourself under my 
care. Moreover, you should have a familiar acquaints 
ance with such facts and objections, such reasonings and 
representations, as your adversaries are likely to pro- 
duce ; lest, by your ignorance, you should bring the 
Christian profession into disgrace. For the enemies of 
our Lord are often found to be men of such deep learn- 
ing, ready wit, and shining talents, as enable them 
very readily to perplex and confound their opponents. 
And how, I ask, can a child like you expect to prevail 
against such wily antagonists V 

** Ja it not wntten," said Humble Mind. " Oui of thf 
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munUhs of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise f" 
Matt. xxi. 16. 

" It is so written," said Bfr. Werldly-Prudence^ " and 
it doth so happen, sometimes, that even babes in Christ 
appear to triumph over the wise and learned of this 
world. But these are extreme and rare cases ; and such 
results can only be expected where the ordinary means 
of improvement have not been enjoyed. But can the 
blessing of God be expected to follow a youth who, on 
being offered the advantages of human learning, rejects 
them all, either from the indolence of his nature or from 
his false notions of religion t Come with me, therefore, 
I entreat you, Humble Mind," continued the school- 
master ; '' remain but a while under my tuition, and you 
shall then go forth not unprepared for that mighty vtrar- 
fore with demons and infidels, which he must needs en- 
gage in who becomes a pilgrim." 

Now I perceived that Humble Mind did not thoroughly 
understand all these big words which were used by Mr. 
Worldly-Prudence ; but so far he thought he understood 
their meaning, viz. that the way of salvation was an 
extremely dangerous way, and such a one as could not 
be safely travelled by an ignorant or untutored child. 
Here therefore the poor boy felt himself in a strait, not 
knowing what to do or say : for as he was pressed on 
one side by the dread of Comnction-of-Sinj from whose 
assaults he was still exceedingl^ore ; so on the other 
he was vehemently urged by Ir^ted-Sin and Mr. Worldly- 
Prudence^ which last held him at this moment by the arm, 
and seemed by no means inclined to leave his hold. 

Now after a while I looked again, and, behold, the 
enemy had prevailed; so I saw Mr. Worldly-Prudence 
leading away Humble Mind to his school, havmg quieted 
Pla3rfm and Peace by a promise that their brother should 
soon return to them completely armed and prepared to 
be their defender in the perilous journey which they 
were desirous to undertake. 

Then I looked again after Humble Mind, whom Mr. 
Worldly-Prudence had conveyed to his school-house, a 
very ancient building, situated on an unenclosed ground, 
among wild olives and other trees, which had never 
been grafted, and which therefore produced but little 
fruit. And behold, many boys were passing to and fro 
through the courts of the school-house ; wd I heark* 
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ened to the language which they used, but it bore no re- 
semblance to the language of Zion. 

So Mr. Worldly-Prudwce led Humble Mind into his 
study ; and having examined him concerning what he had 
learned, he directed him to lay aside for the present the 
book which Evangelist had given him ; instead of which 
he put into his hands certain heathen writers of ancient 
date, which he assured him it was necessary that he 
should study, in order effectually^ to refute the adversai* 
ries of religion. So having finished the examination^ 
the schoolmaster brought Humble Mind into the sdbpol* 
room among the other boys — and Inbred-Sinyr^ with 
him. 

There Humble Mind remained for a season m thd 
school of Mr. Worldly-Prudence^ studying such books as 
were placed before him, and playing with his school- 
fellows at their customary games. 

Now I perpeived, in my £ream, that all who belonged 
to the schodl were called Christians, and that certain 
moral forms were observed by the master : while the 
religion of Christ y^as neve/ mentioned in the school ; 
neither was any leferenee made to our Lord's will and 
pleasure in the conduct either of scholars or masters ; 
nor was I able to discover how that which was taught 
the boys could have any tendency, either directly or 
indirectly, to the advancement of religious knowledge. 

Then anxiously watoAig to observe what effect this 
mode of life would have upon Humble Mind, I speedily 
remarked, that he grew utterly dull and dead with re* 
spect to the concerns of his soul ; that he conversed 
with Inbred' Sin as with a bosom friend and brother ; and 
that Inbred'Sin ruled him as entirely as he formerly had 
done. Thus the enemies of the Lord for a while were 
permitted to triumph. In the mean time I looked around 
tor help : but, for the present, could perceive non^. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that it pleased the Lord of 
pilgrims, after a time, to stretch forth his arm for the 
preservation of the child. And behold. Evangelist came 
to him as he stood before the door of the school-house, 
and said, " Humble Mind, what doest thou here ? Did I 
not visit thee in thy father's house ? and did I not warn 
thee to flee from this country ? Knowest thou not that 
sure destruction awaits such as continue to dwell in this 
place V 

On hearing the words of Evangelist, Humble Mind 
began to tremble. Inbred-Sin also drew into the back- 
ground ; still however keeping close enough to the ear 
of Humble Mind to whisper therein the answers which 
he should make to Evangelist. 

" Did I not point out," said Evangelist, " the dangers 
which awaited thee on remaining in this place 1 and 
did I not charge thee to flee by the gate which is erected 
at the head of the way of life 1 What, then, art thou 
doing here ?" 

To this Humble Mind replied, " Sir, fearing that I 
might be too weak to wrestle with the enemies which I 
was told would meet me in the way, I was persuaded to 
come hither, in order to learn tiie art of attack and de- 
fence, and to obtain such other kinds of knowledge as 
might fit me to contend with the adversaries of our 
Lord." 

" And what is that art of war I and what is that know- 
ledge," asked Evangelist, " which thou hast been acquir- 
ing in this place ? Knowest thou not, my son, that he 
only is strong who walks in the strength of the Lord ? 
and that he only is mighty in arms who puts on the 
whole armour of God V 

" I have acquired the knowledge of many estimable 
things in this school," replied Humble Mind, " where 
my master has endeavoured to confirm my belief in the 
holy Book of God by making me study the writings of 
ancient authors ; several of whom are found so far to 
agree with the sacred Scriptures as to cast some light 
upon them." 



Si 
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^ And hast thou not,^' said Evangelist, '* while looking 
at these lesser lights, forgotten to fix thine eye on that 
diviner light which will not fail to shine brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day t" 

1 heard also that Evangelist proceeded to pronounce 
certain dreadful threatenings in the ear of Humble 
Mind ; under the terrors of which he broke into tears 
and cries, saying, ^' Sir, I confess that I have done amiss, 
and desire to do better : but I am held in such a state of 
bondage by this my companion, even this sin which so 
easily besets me, that ' the good that I would, I do not ; 
but the evil which 1 would not, that I do.*" Rom, 
vii. 19. 

Then spake Evangelist — ^'•Know, my son, that this 
Inbred-Sin which dwelleth with thee is so exceedingly 
powerful, that no man hath ever been able, by his own 
strength, to break the yoke of that wicked one from off 
his neck. When Adam transgressed thel^w of God by 
eating thejorbidden fruit, this Inbred-Sin was then con- 
ceived in his heart ; and from then<5eforward the nature 
of every man, who is of the offspring of Adam, has been 
very far drawn aside from original righteousness, and 
strongly inclined to evil ; so that the flesh lusteth alwayB 
against the Spirit. Moreover, this contrary tendency 
so far prevails in every person born into the world, as 
to deserve God^s wrath and damnation. Wherefore no 
man is counted righteous before God, excepting and only 
for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Clurist, by 
faith, and not for his own works or deservings.. That' 
holy Book therefore which I delivered to thee doth set 
out unto us only ' the name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
men must be saved.' (Articles of the Church.) The Lord 
Jesus Christ hath mercifully opened a way for sinners 
unto salvation — He is ' the way, the truth, and the life ;' 
and * no man cometh unto the Father but by him.' John 
xiv. 6. Now I formerly pointed out to thee this way 
of salvation, which is thus described — * Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life : 
and few there be that find it : but wide is the gate, ana 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction ; and many 
there be which go in thereat.' " Matt. vii. 13, 14. 

I heard then that Evangelist spake of Mr. Worldly- 
Prudence and his followers. " These are the men," said 
he, " who think themselves wiser than their Maker, and 
who turn aside many young persons from the right way. 

Vol. v.— B 
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in order to fill them with such knowledge as only puffeth. 
up, and tendeth to destruction. They take the slings 
and the stone from the hand of the youthful pilgrim, and 
put on him the armour of Saul ; they rob hun of his 
bible, and fill his mouth with the words of man's wis- 
dom : 00 that more young pilgrims are destroyed by this 
Worldly-Prudence than by thousands of the open ene- 
mies of our Lord." 

In this manner spake Evangelist ; after which I saw, 
in my dream, that he again put into Humble Mind's 
hand the Book of God, bidding him beware, and never 
again paft with it ; " For it shall be," said he, " a lamp 
unto thy feet, and a light unto thy path." Psalm cxix. 
105. 

So Humble Mind received the book ; and, placing it 
in his bosom, he gave his hand unto Evangelist ; saying, 
" God be mercifid to me a sinner !" 

Then Evangelist took the hand of the child, and drew 
him forward towards the gate which led from ^e school- 
yard. 

Now I perceived that, when those scholars who were 
in the yard saw Humble Mind going out from among 
them in the hand of Evangelist, they raised such a hue 
and cry, that the master and his assistants, with all 
those who were in the school-house, came running out 
to see what was the matter. 

I heard also that there arose a very warm and vehe- 
ment dispute between Mr. Worldly-Prudence and Evan- 
gelist ; wherein Mr. Worldly-Prudence maintained that 
he was one of the best friends of young pilgrims, and 
that the object of his instructions was to bring them so 
far acquainted with the writings of the best and wisest 
of the ancients that they might have a decided advan- 
tage in arguing with the enemies of religion. 

In reply to which. Evangelist read from his book the 
following passage — " I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. Where is the wise? where is the scribe 1 
where is the disputer of this world % hath not God made 
fooUsh the wisdom of this world ?" 1 Cor. i. 19, 20. 

Upon which, I heard that Mr. Worldly-Prudence 
tharged Evangelist with enthusiasm and folly, sa3ring 
that he was the friend of indolence and ignorance, a 
hater of learning, and a despiser of all the wisdom of 
past ages. 
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kH this the whole school broke forth into loud taunts 
and scoffs ; whereat Humble Mind trembled exceedingly, 
more especially as Inbred-Sm began, at the same time, 
to whisper in his ears such things as filled him with., 
shame, and brought the blood up into his cheeks. 
Nevertheless, through the secret help of God, he drew 
not his hand from Evangelist, but kept close to him, till 
that divine instructer had conveyed him out of the 
school-yard, and brought him to a place from whence 
the gate which leadeth to salvation might clearly be dis- 
tinguished. 

By this time Humble Mind had got out of mufi sound 
of the scoffings and blasphemies of his late c6Mpenions 
in Mr. Worldly Prudence's school. Notwithstanding 
which, his mind was as yet by no means at ease : since 
no sooner had he begun to move towards the Way of 
Salvation, than such a strife arose between him and 
Inbred-Sin as would surely have proved too much for 
him, had not the child received assistance from on high, 
although he knew it not. Inbred-Sin first sprang upon 
his back, where he lay like a drag upon a wheel ; so 
th^t the boy could hardly advance at all. I saw then 
that Humble Mind tried to shake him off; but as fast as 
hB freed himself from him in one part, this tormentor 
fixed upon some other; now hanging on him by one 
limb, and now by another ; sometimes taking him by the 
hair of the head, sometimes twitching him by the back ; 
sometimes by one elbow, sometimes by the other ; but 
still, as it were, in a ^\y and underhand way, though 
without rest or intermission ; for, as I said before, one 
of the qualities of this family of Inbred-Sin is, that they 
know not what it is to be fatigued or weary. In spite, 
however, of the tormentor. Humble Mind, bein^ led by 
Evangelist, proceeded towards the gate which is at the 
head of the Way of Salvation. 

Then said Evangelist to the child, " My son, what 
seest thou 1" 

Humble Mind. I see a light, which grows brighter and 
brighter as I look thereon. 

Evangelist. I am well pleased that thou art enabled to 
discern that light. " Blessed art thou : for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but thy Father 
which is in heaven." Matt. xvi. 17. This is " the root 
and of&pring of David, the bright and morning star" 

B2 
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^fRev. xxii. 16) ; the leading star which hath brought 
'many to Zion. 

Then Evangelist rejoiced in spirit, and said, " I thank 
, ithee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
•hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
liast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father ; for 
mo it seemed good in thy sight.'" Matt. xi. 25, 26. So 
'Evangelist kissed the boy ; and bidding him hasten to 
the gate, and there knock boldly for admission, he with- 
^ew himself from the eyes of the child. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that when he which was 
isent from God, to wit. Evangelist, had departed, Inbred- 
'Sin immediately faced about : and coming before the 
Jittle pilgrim, began openly and without disguise to im- 
Ipede him in his way. And first, he would have him to 
Btand still while he argued with him ; and so pressing 
was he, that the boy for quietness' sake, stood still to 
'hear what he had to say. Then began he to plead and 
•argue with Humble Mind, and that after such a fashion 
«as 1 had never witnessed before. He assured him, that 
•if he persevered in following the counsel of Evangelist, 
ihe would become the laughing-stock of all the cqun- 
^try ; that he would lose all the good things of this world, 
'«nd be generally considered as a fool and a madman. 
» And when he found that these arguments would not pre- 
^vail, he was for having Humble Mind just to go back and 
'take a handsome leave of his master and his school- 
Yellows : " For who knows," said this arch-tempter, *' but 
'God may give you power to persuade a few of your old 
■playmates to come on pilgrimage with you ? — and thus 

you may become the instrument of saving some whom 
•you love." He spake unto him also of his sisters, and 

thos^ of his father's house, earnestly pleading with him 
^to turnback, for the purpose of securing their company. 

Thus Inh-ed-Sin sought to entice and entangle HumUe 
^Mind through the affection he bore to his earthly friends. 

But when this would not do (for Humble Mind was too 
'hot upon his journey to be thus put by), Inbred-Sm 

shifted his ground again, and asked him how he conM 
* think of appearing before the Lord of the gate clothed 
i in those filthy rags, and with Inbred-Sin as his compan- 
*ion ? " for," added he, spitefully, " wherever thou goest 
-I will follow thee. Humble Mind, and will be thy torment 

and thy shame ; for I am thy brother, the son of thy 
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mother, and I have had dominion over thee ever since 
thou wast bom, and now will 1 bring thee to disgrace in 
the presence of thy Kinff." * 

I perceived then, that when Inbred-Sin became thiw 
outrageous. Humble Mind trembled exceedingly, neithet 
had he power for some time to look towards the shining 
light. After a while, however, he recovered himself SQ 
far as to recollect the book which Evangelist had given 
him. So he plucked it out of his bosom, and read these 
words — ^* I find then a law, that, when I would do goodf 
evil is present with me. For I delight in the law.of Go4 
after the inward man: but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members. O wretched man that I am ! who shal) 
deliver me from the body of this death 1 I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." Rom. vii. 21-25. 

When he had read these words, he was comforted ; 
and crying mightily unto God, he pressed forward, over- 
throwing Inbred- Sin to clear the way before him. Sq 
he hastened towards the gate, and Inbred-Sin followed 
swiftly behind him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Now I looked again after Humble Mind ; and behold, 
he was come unto the gate which is at the entrance of 
the Way of Salvation. That gate is cut in a rock hard 
as adamant ; beyond which I saw the Way of Salvation 
walled on each side, and straight as an arrow, some- 
' times ascending dangerous heights,- at other times de- 
scending into deep valleys, and passing through dreary 
wildernesses, bogs, and quagmires. Nevertheless, the 
tendency of that way was, for the most part, upwards, 
tOl at length it reached the utmost boundaries of the 
everlasting hills; where the glory of it became too 
dazzling for mortal eyes — for " the path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day." Prov. iv. 18. 

I saw then, in my dream, that when Humble Mind 
came up to the gate, he was so spent by his struggle 
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with Inbred-Sin, that he fell upon the step like one faint- 
ing, having no power to knock for entrance : neverthe- 
less, the dooi' was speedily opened by a venerable per- 
son called Good- Will, who lifted the child from the 
f round, and carried him in to his Lord. Then thought 
on these words — " And it shall come to pass that be- 
fore they call, I will answer ; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear." Isaiah Ixv. 24. 

I could not discover in what manner the Lord of the 
gate revealed himself unto Humble Mind ; forheshoweth 
himself in various forms unto pilgrims, according to his 
own good pleasure, and in the manner which he deemeth 
• most suitable and profitable to their tempers and condi- 
tions. Sometimes he showeth himself crowned with 
thorns, with bleeding hands and feet ; sometimes he ap- 
peareth full of sorrow, and clad with mourning-garments ; 
and at other times he discovereth himself in the glory 
as of the oidy-begotten of the Father. But in whatever 
form it pleaseth him to reveal himself, he is found to be 
all lovely, without spot or stain of sin. 

So Humble Mind came out from the presence of the 
Lord, and I wondered at the change which had passed 
upon him. His Lord had caused him to be washed in a 

Sure fountain of water ; and stripping him of his rags, 
ad clothed him in beautiful garments, even the gar- 
ments of salvation, washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Moreover, the Lord had set his signet on 
the brow of the child, which was an ornament so exceed- 
ingly becoming that it made him look like unto the sons 
of God. One thing, however, grieved me, which was, 
that Inbred- Sin still accompanied the boy ; though he 
carried it not so imperiously towards him as before, but 
conducted himself more modestly, restraining his tongue 
and putting on a demurer look. 

Then Humble Mind set his face to go forwards ; when 
I saw that certain servants of the Lord of the gate went 
with him a little way, and gave him directions for his 
journey. They bade him beware of turning aside, either 
to the right or to the left. Moreover, they told him 
that he would find many quiet resting-places in the way, 
which the Lord of pilgrims had prepared for the recep- 
tion of his servants. " The first of these," said they, 
'* are the pleasant pastures and flowery fields belonging 
to the shepherd Sincerity, by whom infant pilgrims are 
received and fed many days with the fresh milk of the 
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Word. Nextdio these sweet fields, and a little farther 
on, is the house of the Interpreter, where young pil- 
grims also receive wholesome instruction and nourish- 
ment. Beyond this is the palace called Beautiful, where 
certain holy virgins dwell, and where many rare and 
excellent things are to be seen. And still farther on 
are to be found the sweet Valley of Humiliation, where 
lilies grow in shadowy places — ^the house of Mr. Ortho- 
dox, in the very town of Vanity — the hills upon which 
the shepherds dwell, and which are called ImmanuePs 
Land — also the lovely land of Beulah— ^together with 
sundry little peaceful valleys and verdant soutiides scat- 
tered over the pilgrim's path, where the weary*fraveller 
may obtain sweet refreshment, freely drinking of the 
living stream, and gathering honey from the stony rock." 
After acquainting Humble Mind with these things, and 
giving him their blessing, the servants of his Lord went 
back to their Master's house. 

I perceived then that Humble Mind went joyfully on 
his way, even along the Way of Salvation. Now the 
way was exceedingly beautiful, even like a garden en- 
closed on each side, and shaded with cedar-trees and 
lign-aloes ; while many fountains of water gushed out 
beneath the trees, and ran murmuring along by the way- 
side. The high-'road also was visible in the remote per- 
• spective, ascending the blue heights, till, at length, it 
was lost in the distant clouds. 

So Humble Mind pursued his way, sometimes break- 
ing into songs of praise, sometimes leaping for joy like 
a young hart, and sometimes reading in his book. 
Thus he passed on for a whole day, being filled with 
the love of him whom he had lately seen, even the Sa- 
viour that bled for him upon the accursed tree. And 
as night approached, he drank of the water of the foun- 
tain by the way-side, and laid him down to sleep under the 
shadow of the trees till morning-light ; when he arose 
and pursued his journey, hoping soon to reach the pas- 
tures of the shepherd Sincerity, which were then not 
half a day's journey before him. • 

Now all this whUe, to wit, from the time that Humble 
Mind had left the gate till he arose on the second day 
of his journey, Inbred-Sin had followed close upon his 
steps ; but so softly and cautiously, that during the 
whole of the first day Humble Mind knew not that he 
was there. And herein is often displayed the siditlety 
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of Inbred' Sin, in seeming to withdraw himself in seasons 
of peculiar consolation, by way of lulling the soul into 
a state of security and carelessness. Thus was it with 
Humble Mind : during the first day of his pilgrimage, 
Inbred'Sin was so quiet, that Humble Mind, trusting he 
had taken his leave for ever, was ready to say in his 
prosperity, " I shall never be moved : thou. Lord, by 
thy favour hast made my mountain to stand strong.^' 
Psaloi 3utx. 6, 7. But on the second day, I saw that 7n- 
hred-JSin became bolder, bestirring himself betimes in 
the morning ; and not being properly checked at first, he 
speedily put an end to all the comfort which the little 
pilgrim had lately enjoyed. 

Inbred- Sin began his operations by disturbing Humble 
Mind while reading his Bible ; for the little pilgrim used 
to read and meditate upon his holy Book as he walked 
along the way. Inbred- Sin at these seasons got close 
beliind him, and peeping first over one shoulder into the 
book, then over the other, he whispered strange words 
into his ears, drawing back as quick as lightning when- 
ever Humble Mind turned to discover whence those 
whisperings proceeded. These suggestions were re- 

r sated whenever Humble Mind attempted to read ; and 
perceived that they generally had some reference to 
the passage of Scripture which the boy was perusing. 
On such occasions, a poor pilgrim has nothing for his 
support, except earnest prayer : Humble Mind did not, 
however, fly to this remedy ; but, finding that he had 
not the same delight in reading as at other times, he 
shut up his book, and put it into his bosom. 

Upon this. Inbred' Sin became more daring and pro- 
ceeded to pluck and twitch Humble Mind, as he had done 
several times before, when the boy showed an inclina- 
tion to go forward in the way from which he was anx- 
ious to withdraw him. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that these pulls and twitches 
had been many times repeated before Humble Mind 
was aware whence they came. For he had so buoyed 
up his mind with the assurance that hibred-Sin would 
not be able to follow. him into the King's highway, that 
he was for attrilmting all his unpleasant feelings either 
to the malice of §atan who is the declared enemy of the 
Prince of pilgrims, or to bodily disorder, or indeed to 
any other outward circumstance, rather than to his own 
Inbred-Sin^ which he supposed had been leA on the out- 
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side of the gate at the head of the way. He waSfthere* 
fore much hurt, and cruelly mortified, on finding that 
his struggle with sin was not to end where the work of 
grace began — and going on to infer from his lateyexpe* 
hence that this warfare might probably continue till the 
work of grace should be finished at the hour of death, 
he was hurried into an agony of mind, crying out in \di 
distress, " Who shall deliver me from the body of thid 
death!" Rom. vii. 24. 

In answer to this. Inbred- Sin, coming forward, began 
to plead with Humble Mind; and thus he addressed 
him: — "Wherefore, Humble Mind, do you cry out 
against me, who am no other than a part of yourself I 
Was I not born with you '{ was I n6t bred with you % 
have I not always slept in your bosom? have I.^jk pro- 
vided you with sports and pleasure from the da^of you# 
infancy until very lately ] And now will ybu cast me 
aside for ever V ' . • 

" Nay, but," said Humble Mind, "if I separate not 
from you, 1 shall surely perish for ever : for ' the wiagei^ 
of sin is death.' It was you, and such as you, who 
crucified the Lord of glory ; and I know that nothing 
less will content you than my absolute ruin, both of 
body and soul." 

" Nay," said Inbred-Sin, " you wrong me, Humble 
Mind : I am not what you think ; I am your friend, your 
brother, nay, I am your very self. And would any man, 
think you, seek his own ruin 1 More than this, if I wasf 
evil-inclined in former days, it was because I knew no 
better ; but 1 am now changed, and have received a new 
nature from the Lord of the gate which is at the head 
of the way. Therefore, Humble Mind, you have no^ 
occasion to fear me any longer ; I am become a servant 
of the High and Mighty One, I have submitted my wilf 
to his, I am anxious to obey his commandments, and any 
set upon doing his service. Therefore, do not be afraid, 
but treat me as your friend, and take me as the com- 
panion of your pilgrimage." 

In thisVnanner Inbred-Sin pleaded a long while, and 
that with so much importunity, that Humble Mind ar 
length ceased to argue with him, or to resist him : sd 
Inbred-Sin took his place by his side as boldly md famil-' 
iarly as ever. 

Now, white I wondered how the little pilgrim wotM 
pmsue his coarse with such a companion, I saw a lAaDf 

B3 
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come jnto the King^s highway, climbing over the wall, 
and with him came his sons, two boys about the age of 
Ilumble Mind. 

Th^ man's name was Mr. Lover-of -Novelty, and he 
was come to make trial of a pilgrim's life, having been 
told that it was a pleasant one. And such indeed it is, 
with all its troubles, to those who are introduced to it 
by the right way ; but to those who do not enter it by 
the gate which is at the head of the way, it is neither 
agreeable nor profitable. " I am the door," saith 
Christ, " and he: that entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is 
a thief and a robber." John x. 1. 

So Mr. Lover-ofi-Novelty, having entered the King's 
highway, presently espied Humble Mind, who was a 
little before him ; and, calling aloud to him, invited him 
to join their company. 

Now Humble Mind had no inclination to make any 
acquaintance with this man or his children, because he 
liked not the manner in which they had entered the 
"Way of Salvation. Inbred- Sin, however, suffered not 
Humble Mind's better judgment to prevail, but insinuated 
that Mr. Lover-of-Novelty might be a good pilgrim, 
though he conformed not altogether to the anci^it rules 
set down for pilgrims ; and, moreover, he insisted that 
Humble Mind should accept his invitation. So he held 
him in debate till Mr. Lover-of-Novelty and his sons 
came up and joined them. 

Then thought I — This Inbred-Sin is a bold one, and, 
as the ancient saying is, " Give him an inch, and he will 
take an ell." A little while ago, he did not dare to show 
his face ; and now he is become so bold, and loud, and 
vehement, that he must have all things his own way ; 
and this, too, on the King's ground, and in company with 
one of the chosen ones of the Lord. Then I recol- 
lected these words — " If they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry?" Luke xxiii. 31. 

It is true, that Humble Mind, being young and inex* 
perienced, could not be supposed to have skill enough 
to contend with this child of hell : but it is well knowur 
that neither age, wisdom, nor experience has ever yet 
enabled any man to overcome his inward corruptions. 
He that would conquer Inbred-Sin must contend with, 
him, not in his own strength, but in the power of the 
Holy Spirit ; he must watch unto prayer, and go fortb 
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in the strength of the Lord. God the Holy Spirit hath 
power sufficient to overcome and cast out this our inbred 
enemy ; since it is his pecuhar work to purify the heart, 
and to set it free from the dominion of sin. 

I perceived then that Humble Mind had not gone 
far with Mr. Lover-of-Novelty and his sons, before 
they came to a little rising ground ; from which, just 
before them appeared the pastures of the shepherd Sin- 
cerity, an exceedingly fair and lovely region, kdomed 
with groves of tufted trees, shady fountains, and deh- 
cate flowers. This place was provided by the Lord of 
the way for the reception of young pilgrims ; and here 
the lambs of the Lord's flock " dwell safely in the wil- 
derness, and sleep in the woods." ^iek. xxxiv. 25. 

Now these dehghtful pastures of the shepherd Sin- 
cerity had proved so peculiarly beneficial to many young 
pilgnms, that the enemy of their Prince had long looked 
upon them with a very evil eye. And not only so ; but, 
in order to divert the attention of youthful travellers 
from that attractive scene, he had planted a garden on 
the left-hand, close by the way-side, on that very spot 
where these beautiful fields first present themselves to 
the view : and behold, he had adorned it with all kinds 
of fanciful decorations. He had also opened a door 
from it into the King's highway, where he stationed one 
Light-Mind, a fair-looking gay damsel, to entice young 
pilgrims into his garden. 

I saw then, in my dream, that Mr. Lover-of-Novelty 
was mightily tak^n with the appearance of this garden 
on the left-hand: and Humble Mind, too, thought it 
looked very pretty ; for it was ornamented with all man- 
ner of gay flowers, together with little pavihons made 
of filagree work. So they stopped before the garden- 
gate ; when the damsel Light-Mind immediately opened 
it, and invited them to enter. 

Now I observed that Mr. Lover-of-Novelty and his 
sons went in at once ; but that Humble Mind made a kind 
of stand, and would know of the damsel, who she was % 
and whether the garden belonged unto the King \ and 
wherefore she so pressingly invited him to come in % 

To these questions the damsel thus answered:-— 
" This garden has been planted here for the advantage 
of young pilgrims. This is a place of refreshment and 
education. Here all kinds of desirable accompUshmentB 
are taught, and that in a manner the most easy ajid 
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{^easing. We hare also in this place all kinds of musical 
instruments," added the damsel, ^^ with every other pos« 
sible device to render study delightful. Only come in, 
and you shall speedily be taught every thing which can 
mak^ yoi^an agreeable and accomplished pilgrim.'' 

Then answered Humble Mind, " 1 thank you for your 
invitation, but I am upon a journey of life and death. 
1 am a poor sinner, travelling from the place of my 
birth, which was the Valley of Destruction, to the Celes- 
tial City." 

The damsel then replied, " Wherefore should you be 
in such haste ? have you not many years before you for 
this journey of which you speak ? You are but a child ; 
turn in here, and rest a while, and when you are a little 
older, you may proceed with more confidence on your 
intended course." 

Humble Mind. I know not how many years are before 
me, nor at what hour it may please God to require my 
sold : but what I most fear is, that, if I once turn know- 
ingly out of the right way, I may never be able to dis- 
cover it again. For this I have found, that we cannot 
turn into the right way when we please, but must wait 
for the leadings of the Spirit of God ; " For that which 
I do, I allow not : for what I would, that do I not ; but 
what I hate, that do I." Rom. vii. 16. Therefore I 
dare not come in, lest hereafter, like Esau, I should seek 
repentance with tears, and find it not. 

Then I saw that Light- Mind laughed, and said, " Who 
has filled your head, my son, with these grave conceits % 
There is a time for all things : youth is the time for 
pleasure, and old age for religion. Methinks it is a pity 
that so fine a boy as you are should not be taught every 
thing that might enable him to pass well through the 
world. Cannot a man serve God without being awkward 
. and ignorant V 

In this manner Li^ht-Mind pleaded and reasoned with 
Humble Mind. Neither was Inbred- Sin quiet all this 
time; but while the damsel continued urging her re- 
quest, he was gently drawing Humble Mind towards the 
gate of the garden, and whispering in his ear such things 
as he thought would add force to her arguments. So 
that^ at length, through the open persuasions of the 
dapsel, and the secret influence of Inbred- Sin, Humble 
Mind was sufficiently overcome to turn aside and follow 
Stghi'Mind into the garden. 



I \ 
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Now I remarked that the walks in this garden were 
artfully disposed into a labyrinth ; so that he who once 
set his foot therein could find no passage out again. 
Here also, among all kinds of vanities, were seen teach- 
ers of every superficial accomplishment, together with 
many children and young persons whom Light- Mind had 
beguiled from the right way. Then I saw that certain 
of these teachers of .vanities came and spread forth 
their toys before Humble Mind, to wit, pencils and 
paints, maps and drawings, pagan poems and fabulous 
histories, musical instruments of various kinds, with all 
the gaudy fopperies of modern learning. Whereupon 
Inbred' Sin insisted that Humble Mind should take pos- 
session of these things ; which indeed he himself was 
so greedily disposed to do, that he filled his pockets and 
his bosom therewith, overloading himself in such a 
manner that he dropped the book which Evangelist had 
given him among the rubbish of the place, without per- 
ceiving that he had lost it. 

Immediately upon this, Inbred-Sin gathered strength 
and courage ; so that, taking HumUe Mind by the hand, 
he led him along the mazy windings of this garden, still 
farther and farther from the Way of Salvation : while 
Humble Mind, being puffed up with the fine things he had 
gotten, adverted not to the situation in which he was 
placed. He continued therefore till towards evening, 
strolling about the garden, amusing himself with the 
baubles it presented, and playing with the children and 
young people who were there assembled. 

Now I beheld that, at the back of the garden, there 
was a howling wilderness full of wild beasts, which 
used to come in the night and commit dreadful ravages 
in the place ; there being no secure fence or wall between 
the garden and the wilderness. So about sunset the 
beasts began to howl in a frightful manner ; till all who 
were in the garden, being filled with consternation, fled 
some one way, some another — ^but there was no place of 
security to be found in the whole garden. 

Hereupon Humble Mind became sensible of the fault 
he had committed in leaving the right way, even the 
Way of Salvation. He then looked about for some pas- 
sage by which he might return : but, alas ! he could find 
none ; and the dark night was coming on apace. At 
length I hesurd that he broke out in angry reproaches 
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against Inbred-Sin^ which the other as angrily retorted ; 
so that their words ran very high on both sides. 

And first Humble Mind spake. " Oh, child of hell !'^ 
said he, ** to what have you now brought me ! You 
have beguiled me from my straight, my safe, and pleasant 
path, into this forbidden place ; where I am in danger 
every moment of being devoured by wild beasts. Oh, 
Inbred- Sin! you will never be content till you have 
plunged me, soul and body, into hell." 

In answer to this, Inbred-Sin replied, " Am I not a 
part of yourself 1 am I not indeed your own self? How 
then can you reproach yourself?" 

To this Humble Mind answered, " I well know that 
you are a part of myself; I know that you were bom 
with me, and bred with me : and, more than this, I fear 
that I shall never get quit of you, till we go down to- 
gether into the grave." 

" Nay, but," said Inbred-Sin, " are not the things 
which I have shown you very excellent, and worthy of 
the most serious attention ?" 

Humble Mind. But, if I should gain the whole world, 
and lose my own soul, what would it profit me ? Matt, 
xvi. 26 

" As for the welfare of the soul," said Inbred-Sin, " I 
am not so much concerned about that." 

" But are you not afraid of hell-fire ?" asked Humble 
Mind. 

Inbred- Sin. I love to indulge my own longings — ^the 
things in this garden please me. 

Humble Mind. You are, I see, no better than a brute. 

Inbred- Sin. What / ain, you are : if I am even a devil 
incarnate, you are the same. 

Humble Mind answered, " I know that I am exceed- 
ingly vile, and altogether filthy, and that no good thing 
dwelleth in me : nevertheless I will not submit to your 
control.; since He who die4 for me upon the cross in> 
tended thereby to deliver me from your dominion. So, 
take my defiance." 

"We shall soon see which is the stronger," said 
Inbred-Sin. So they rushed together ; and Inbred-Sin 
showed himself mighty in war. There was no beating 
him ofif. Although Humble Mind did his utmost, he 
could by no means prevail ; because, as I said before, 
Inbred-Sin was a stranger to fatigue. He required no 
time to take breath or gather strength, but heaped blow 
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upon blow, and stroke upon stroke, in such sort, that 
Samson himself would have been no match for him ; 
since what he wanted in strength was more than made 
up by his perseverance. They continued struggling 
therefore for a long while. At length Inbred-Sin, grasp- 
ing Humble Mind in his arms, and entangling him with 
his feet, tripped him up and laid him at his full length on 
the ground : by which unlucky fall the poor boy was so 
disabled, that he had not power to hft himself up. In 
that place therefore he lay all the night, moaning and 
crying ; while Inbred-Sin stamped upon him with Su. his 
might, triumphantly exulting over him, and whispering 
in his ears evil words against the King of pilghms. 
During this sad interval Humble Mind had no power to 
pray, being filled with horror at the blasphemous sug- 
gestions of his own inbred corruption. Thus he lay all 
that night ; but the Lord of pilgrims would not suffer 
the evil beasts to come near him. " For the Lord will 
not cast off for ever : but though he cause grief, yet will 
he have compassion according to the multitude of his 
mercies. For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve 
the children of men." Lament, iii. 31-^3. 



CHAPTER V. 

Now it was an extraordinary thing, that this same 
night, towards dawn of day, the shepherd Sincerity 
(the same who has the care of the little ones of our 
Lord), dreamed a dream as he lay asleep on his bed. 
And in his dream there was presented to his view sl fair 
white lamb in the jaws of a dreadful wolf, that was just 
about to devour him : when lo, a voice from heaven 
awakened the shepherd, sa3ring, " Save my lamb." 

At this he arose in haste, and taking his crook in his 
hand, he went forth in search of him that was in the 
power of the wolf. So at break of day he came to the 
door of the garden into which Humble Mind had 
strayed; and turning in thither, he soon espied the 
child lying groaning on the ground. Now the shep- 
herd knew by his white garment and the mark upon his 
forehead, that he was one of the lambs of his Lord.* 
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Therefore stretching out his staff, and bidding him 
take hold thereof, he raised him up, and drew him to- 
wards himself. Then taking him by the hand, all trem- 
bling as he was, he led him through the winding ways 
of the garden towards the Hingis high-road. 

The shepherd was so well known in these parts, that 
no one dared to ask him what he did there, or where- 
fore he meddled with the child. When the shepherd, 
however, had passed on a little way, I heard that all the 
.inhabitants of the garden broke out into loud hissings 
and mockings — ^but Sincerity heeded them not. 

Now when the shepherd had brought Humble Mind 
to the place where he had dropped his book, causing him 
immediately to cast away all the toys and trifles with 
which he had loaded himself the day before, he made 
him take up his book again. So he led the boy on, till 
he had brought him out upon the King's highway, where 
he smartly corrected him with his shepherd's qrook ; 
agreeably to the words of holy writ — "Correct thy 
son, and he shall give thee rest ; yea, he shall give de- 
light unto thy soul." Prov. xxix. 17. After this the 
shepherd addressed him in the following manner. 

Shepherd. How has it come to pass, after being so 
kindly received by the Lord of pilgrims, after being in- 
vested with the white garments of salvation, and sealed 
with your Lord's own signet : how comes it, I say, that you 
have so speedily turned aside from the right way 1 Have 
you so. quickly lost the remembrance of your Lord, and 
how lovely he appeared in your eyes when you were 
first admitted into his presence T How is it, that you 
have so soon forgotten your first love 1 

Then Humble Mind began to weep ; and, as he wept, 
he thus replied : — " It is my wish to do well ; I have no 
desirn to have any other king than the Saviour Christ. 
. ""His ways are ways of pleasantness, and all his paths 
. are peace.' Prov. iii. 17. But though 1 wish to do weU, 
I find I cannot ; ' for to will is present with me ; but how 
to perform that which is good I find not.' " Rom. vii. 18. 

Shepherd. Can you tell what it is that holds you 
back from doing that which you wish to do T 

Humble Mind. Yes, sir, it is my Inbred- Sin, the sin 
that was born with me, and which I fear I shall never 
get quit of, till I go down into the grave. Oh, sir ! you 
know not what a deceitful, dangerous companion tliis 
Inhred'Sin is. 
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Shepherd. Perhaps I know mpre of him than you 
think, my child ; nevertheless, I sheiild be glad to hear 
in what way this deceiver has dedlt with you. 

Humble-Mind. If I were to tell you, sir, all the tricks 
and contrivances of this Inbred-Sin it would take me 
till sun-set, ay, and all the night too; but if you 
please, sir, I will mention some of the chief things, 
with which I have to charge him. And first, before 
I was effectually called by the Lord (for the Lord 
sent several messages to me before I could be per- 
suaded to answer the call), this Inbred- Sin was altogether 
my master : and I am shocked on recollecting to what 
a state of hardness and sinful desperation he had reduced 
me at that time, and what crimes he caused me to 
commit. When I was a very little child, I remember 
that I loved my father and mother, and that very dearly: 
but after they were gone, this Inbred- Sin so hardened 
my heart against them, that I heeded no more the com- 
mands they had left with me than if I had never received 
them : neither had I any wish to follow my dear parents, 
or to be joined to them again ; and all this through 
the instigation of this Inbred-Sin. And more than tins 
(continued Humble Mind), I was persuaded by this same 
Inbred-Sinto go to Mr. Worldly - Prudence, ^nd to forsake 
my little sisters, of whom I now know not what has be- 
come. But Inbred-Sin, as I before said, exercised an 
absolute dominion over me in those days. 

Here Humble Mind looked very sorrowful; for he 
remembered his sisters, and his heart was greatly moved 
for them. 

" This Inbred- Sin, my child," said the shepherd, " as 
you have found, offereth such violence to the nature of 
man, that he often subverts and destroys all natural 
affection. He produces hatred between husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, parents and children ; ay, 
and such hath been his power, that he has sometimes 
induced parents to * sacrifice their sons and their daugh- 
ters unto devils, shedding innocent blood, even the 
blood of their sons and daughters.' Psalm cvi. 37, 38. 
But now go on with your account." 

I heard then, that Humble Mind informed the shepherd 
how Inbred-Sin had led him to neglect the warnings of 
Evangelist, to despise the remonstrances of ConvicHon- 
of'Sin, to throw aside his Bible, yea, and to turn his back 
altogether on the Way, of Salvation. 
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" And, I doubt not," said the shepherd, " but that this 
same /7i^erf-5in would have you to brave hell-fire itself, 
for the sake of half an hour^s pleasure in the present 
world." 

'^ Oh, sir ! the fear of eternal punishment has no 
power at all over him ; he more than once as much as told 
me, that nothing would satisfy him, but my resolving to 
lay aside all concern about my soul." 

" I could have shown you," said the shepherd, " had I 
then been present with you, what were the views and 
purposes of this Inbred- Sin : for he is not only the enemy 
of God, but he is enmity itself, and his nature can never 
undergo a change." 

" But I have not told you, sir," said Humble Mind, 
" that, troublesome as this Inbred-Sin was before I be- 
came a pilgrim, he has been much more so since ; nay, 
from the first hour that I entered upon this course, he 
has been the very torment of my fife. He has occa- 
sionally made my very existence a burden to me — some- 
times pulling me back ; sometimes pinching and rending 
my very heart ; and then hanging upon me like a drag upon 
a wheel, so that I could scarcely go or stand — at other 
times whispering evil words in my ears, arguing and 
contending, l3ring and pleading, without intermission — 
and lastly, in a furious onset he brought me to the 
ground; where he kept me sorely bruised, and not 
daring to cry out for help ; till you, sir, came in to my 
assistance." 

The shepherd answered, " Give the glory to God, my 
son, and not unto me ; for unto him you owe your pres- 
ent deliverance." He then explained to Humble Mind 
the reason why Inbred-Sin had appeared more trouble- 
some to him of late than formerly. " You have now," 
said the shepherd, " by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
received a new and spiritual nature, which is directly 
contrary to your old nature ; and thus a warfare be- 
tween flesh and spirit is begun vdthin you, which will 
continue till your sinful body turns to corruption in the 
grave. Formerly, you and Inbred-Sin pulled one way, 
and were of one mind. You were then dead in sin, and 
had no power to turn to that which is good. But now 
you are become a new creature ; and this has given rise 
to the contest of which you complain : * For the flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh :. and these are contrary the one to the other : so 
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that, ye cannot do the things that ye would.'" Gal. 
T. 17. 

" I had hoped," said Humble Mind, " that, after obtain- 
ing admittance at the gate, and receiving forgiveness of 
sins, and being clothed in garments made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, I should be freed for ever fyom the 
assaults of this vexatious enemy." 

"It is not the will of God," replied the shepherd, " to 
deliver his children, while they are in the flesh, from 
the importunilies of sin. Although he sets them so far 
free from the dominion thereof, as to prevent its tyran- 
nizing over them as informer times (Rom. vi. 14.) ; yet 
he leaves their inward corruptions as a thorn in the 
flesh, to humble and mortify them ; teaching them, by 
experience, that they are nothing, and can do nothing; 
but must look for salvation to Chxist alone." 

" But, sir," said Humble Mind, " if sin is no longer to 
have dominion over us, how came I lateS^to meet with 
so dreadful an overthrow T" -^^r 

"Because," said the shepherd, " you had given this 
Inbred-Sin a temporary advantage over yOu, by yielding 
unto his deceitfiU arguments, and forsaking the King's 
highway ; moreover, you encountered him in your own 
strength, without seeking assistance from on high." 

I heard then that Humble Mind put several further 
questions concerning the manner in which Inbred-Sin 
might be best mortified and kept in subjection : to all of 
which the shepherd thus concisely answered, " By deep 
humility and self-abasement, by prayer for the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and by looking to the cross of 
Christ." 

Humble Mind, being still anxious to obtain further in- 
formation from the shepherd, inquired of him wherein 
lay the sinfulness of such things as were taught in the 
garden to which he had turned aside. 

" The things in themselves," answered the shepherd, 
" are not actually sinful ; but they are rendered so by 
their abuse. It is written, ' Whether therefore ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 6f 
Crod' (1 Cor. X. 31.) : therefore all those elegant arts and 
acquirements which are not directed to this end are, to 
say the least, dangerous pursuits." 

In this manner the shepherd and Humble Mind con- 
versed together as they walked along the Way of Sal- 
vation towards the shepherd's abode. In the mean time 
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Inbred'Sln followed Humble Mind soAly and cautiously, 
stealing silently along, and, as it were, on tip-toe, yet 
close upon the boy^s steps, and listening curiously to 
what the shepherd said ; but he avoided showing lus 
face, on account of the shepherd's staff, of which Iw 
was sore afraid. 

By this time they had come close upon the pasture- 
ground, and a more inviting or lovely prospect my eyes 
never beheld. The Way of Salvation pfwes through 
these fields. They are called the fields of holy Peace, 
where, as I before said, infant pilgrims are received in 
order to be fed with the pure milk of the word, until 
they have attained strength to continue their pilgrimage. 
At which time, it is strictly required of them aU to xSk» 
up their cross ; to crucify the flesh, with its affections 
and lusts ; to wrestle against principalities and powers ; 
and to put on the whole armour of God, that they may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. Eph. vi. 
11-13. 

The air of these fields is soft and' refreshing, and 
Humble Mind was well pleased to see many young chil- 
dren, clothed in white, scattered over the green lawns : 
some sporting on the velvet turf; others walking, with 
books in their hands, under the shade of the waving 
trees ; and others sitting apart on the hiU-side, or near 
the cool fountains, hymning their morning praises : for 
as yet it was but early day. Here the larger and stronger 
children watched over the little ones with tender love, 
while the little ones gave due honour to their elders, all 
of them preferring one another ; and the weak, and the 
humble, and the lowly among them were had in respect 
by all their companions. Their garments were pure 
and spotless, their complexions fresh and ruddy, and 
their eyes as the eyes of young doves. 

As soon as the good shepherd appeared, these little 
ones came joyfully skipping towards him, like so many 
young roes and harts upon the mountains; yet their 
love was sweetly mingled with awe ; so that when they 
came near, they bowed humbly before him and were 
silent. Their good shepherd then smiled upon them, 
and gave them his morning blessing. 

Moreover, I saw that, when the children were gathered 
round their shepherd, Humble Mind looked, and behcUd 
Playful and Peace stood in the midst of them. TTien 
indeed did the young pilgrim forget all the sorrows ba 
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-liad endured ; and while his heart leaped for joy, he 
wept aloud, and rail towards his sisters. 

^ow Playful and Peace, when they first saw Humble 
Mind holding the hand of the shepherd, knew him not 
to be their brother, by reason of the number of children 
that were gathered around him ; but on his coming to- 
wards them, they recognized him in a moment, and 
hastened to meet him. At this there was a joyful cry 
set up amoflg the other children, " This is their brother, 
their belovedbrother ! he is come at last, and has found 
his little sisters" — for Playful and Peace had often 
spoken of their brother, frequently wishing for his ar- 
rival, and often watching for his approach as far as they 
could see along the King^s highway. And behold, there 
was joy through all the little flock, because that Humble 
Mind was come: for their shepherd had taught his 
young disciples to " rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and to weep with them that weep." Rom. xii. 15. The 
shepherd Sincerity also rejoiced with his flock, thanking 
Grod for the lamb that had been lost and was found. 

I saw then, in my dream, that the shepherd caused all 
the children to sit down upon the grass, giving to each 
of them a bowl of sweet milk, with honey and fine 
.wheaten cakes: so the children received their food 
thai^ully, and with hands lifted up to heaven. 

Now I espcfciaBy noted Humble Mind and his sisters, 
B8 they sat close together on the green grass. And 
behold. Inbred- Sin was skulking behind them, evading' 
the notice of the ^ood shepherd, but not less busy or 
troublesome than if the shepherd had been absent. I 
heard him whisperiig in the ear of one and another of 
them ; and though they encouraged him not, but, as 1 ob- 
served, kept pushing and shying him off, yet could they 
by no means rid themselves of his company. Nothing 
could be more absurd and false than the words which he 
whispered in their ears ; and yet I perceived that he 
thereby greatly troubled the peace of their minds. I 
will repeat a few of his spiteful whisperings, as a speci- 
men of the whole. 

And first, he said to Humble Mind, " So, your sisters, 
who are younger than you, have got the start of you, 
and have been enjoying sweet peace in these pleasant 
fields, while you were tossed about, enduring aU manner 
of troubles and disquietudes. Your sisters are, certainly 
iDoie beloved by the Prince of pilgrims, than you azxu^^ 
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Then shifting his place, he whispered to Playful, " Now 
your brother is come, he will rule over you, and will not 
let you play in your bower every day, as you used 
to do." Then, quick as lightning, he was at Peace's 
ear, saying, " See you not that your brother loves Play- 
ful better than you 1 he kissed her first, and now he has 
got hold of her hand." Then again I heard him at 
Humble Mind's side, whispering something aboflit cer- 
tain of the children of the shepherd who. were sittinf 
near him, how much prettier they were than hims^ . 
and how they appeared to despise him, because he was 
but newly come. He had something also to say against 
the children*s breakfast. This was not proper, and that 
was not good ; your sister's bowl of milk is larger than 
yours, and that boy's cake is whiter than yown : and so 
he went on. But I was pleased to observe that the 
children, through God's ^ace, gave him at that time no 
encouragement. 

Now breakfast being finished, the shepherd led the 
children into a lovely grove of tall cedar-trees ; where^ 
placing them again around him, and takinff the smallest 
and most tender of the infants upon his knees, he de- 
livered to them such instructions as their young minds 
were capable of receiving. "Look up, my beloved 
children," said the good shepherd, " through the opening 
boughs of those trees which meet in lofty arches above 
your heads ; look at the blue sky beyond those white 
"and shining clouds. Beyond that sky there is a celestial 
country, in which the throne of God is placed. God is 
One : he is an all-powerful Spirit, who had no beginning, 
and shall have no end ; of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness ; the maker and preserver of all tlungs both 
visible and invisible. In this one God there are three 
persons, of one substance, power, and eternity; the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. These three holy 
persons are called the Trinity — * There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost.' 1 John v. 7. ' Whosoever denieth the 
Son the same hath not the Father.' 1 John ii. 23. And 
again, ' Whosoever transgresseth, and abidethnot in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God.' 2 John 9. 

" The holy angels are glorious spirits, who wait upon 
God; they sing his praises, and obey his commands. 
At the appointment of God they watch over young chil- 
dren, and preserve them from harm ; as it is written in 
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the holy gospel — * Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.' Matt, xviii. 10. 

" The angels live in heaven, where they enjoy all the 
inconceivable glories of that holy place. And if such 
thinoB are written of us in the book of remembrance as 
. wi pbasing in the sight of God, we shall, in the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, be received into heaven, there 
to dwell for ever with God the Father, God the Son, and 
Ctod the Holy Ghost. The devils once were glorious 
angels ; but they rebelled against God, and were cast 
down to hclll. And if your names are at the last day 
not found in the book of the Lamb which was slain from 
the foundation of the world, you will be cast into the 
lake of fire, there to dwell with the devil and his angels. 

" Therefore, my beloved children," added the good 
shepherd, ** kneel down with me, and call upKm your God ; 
beseeching him, for the Lord Jesus Christ's sake, to 
have mercy upon you, to dehver you from the influence 
of your own evil hearts, and to make you his children 
for ever." 

So the shepherd knelt upon the grass, with his chil- 
dren all around him ; and they prayed to God that he would 
bless them for the sake of Him who died for them upon the 
cross, and that he would send his Holy Spirit to dwell 
with them and deliver them from the power of their in- 
ward corruptions. I saw then that the shepherd took a 
harp in his hand ; afld, while he prayed, the children 
accompanied him with one accord : and the burden of 
their song was the praises of the Lamb without blemish 
and without spot. 

Now, while the shepherd was delivering his instruc- 
tions to the children, and while they prayed and sang 
their hymn, I could not but observe the various tricks and 
antics of Inbred- Sin, who was in his usual place be- 
tween Humble Mind and his sisters, but drawn rather 
behind them, for fear of the shepherd's eye. There he 
sat quietly till the shepherd began to speak ; when im- 
mediately he began to whisper in the children's ears, at 
the- same time giving them sundry pushes or sly pulls 
to draw their attention to himself. " What's yonder V 
aaid he ; '* See there ! look at that bird ! There comes 
a moose ! I hear a cricket ! Look at that butterfly ! 
How tall those trees arei I see a bird's nest ! Mm 
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how the leaves quiver ! I hear a dog bark ! How fast 
that crow flies !" 

In this way he ran on, whispering all manner of im- 
pertinences m the ears of the children, and disturbing 
them so much, that they could not hear half of the shep- 
herd's discourse : and when they went to prayers, he 
began to yawn with all his might, thereby constraining 
the children to do the same whether they would or not. 
So that I could not help crying out, " There is no end 
of the mischievous ways of this Inbred-Sin ; he ' is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked : who 
can know him V " Jer. xvii. 9. 

But, to leave speaking of this Inbred-Sin for a while, I 
must say that I never heard any sound more sweet in 
all my life, than the voices of the little ones singing the 
praises of their Redeemer. 

So, the hymn and the prayer being flhished, the shep- 
herd proceeded to give instructions to his little ones of 
a somewhat dififerent kind, and more particularly suited 
to their different ages and capacities. He caused the 
little ones to repeat certain portions of Scripture which 
he had allotted to them as their several tasks, making 
the elder children to read certain passages of 4hat holy 
book in the original languages in which they were first 
delivered to man. And now I perceived that he had 
. recourse to all the assistance which could be derived 
from the works of the ancients : but he used them only 
as books of reference, treating them as literary hand- 
maids preferred to wait upon tlfat sacred volume, of 
which he never suffered his scholars to lose sight for a 
moment. 

These duties being fulfilled, this faithful shepherd 
called Playful and Peace to him, bidding them take 
their brother to the bower which he had given them for 
a resting-place during their abode with him; "And 
there, my children," said he, as he smiled kindly upon 
them, "you may tell each other what things have hap- 
pened to you since the day of your separation. And 
you, the rest of my children," added he, turning to the 
others, " go and feed the young birds that were lately 
hatched : remember also to take some new milk to the 
white fawn whose mother is dead ; and forget not to 
carry food to the fair hind which yesterday broke her 
leg." Some other little commands to the same pur- 
port he gave them : then waving his hand, his little flock 
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were soon scattered over the green hills and pastures, 
all h^tening to fulfil their various duties of love and 
kindness ; while the good shepherd sat upon the hillj. 
under the shade of the cedar grove, conversing with hiis' 
God in holy meditation, and still watching his scattered 
charge as they wandered about the flowery pastures, 
lest some enemy should break in, and by any means hurt 
one of those unsuspecting httle ones 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thbn I looked agsdn after Humble Mind : and behold, 
his sisters were leading him towards the bower which 
the shepherd had given them. And as they walked 
along, they sometimes kissed each other, and some- 
times questioned each other concerning the things which 
had happened since the day of their parting. 

Jiow I saw, in my dream, that this bower was ex- 
ceedingtar lovely and fresh, shaded from the noonday 
sun by tae tufted branches of the trees ; and there was 
a soft bed of spring herbs, on which the little ones were 
accustomed to sleep. So the children broke off their 
conversatlbn relating to past circumstances, in order to 
show their brdthex such things as they loved in and 
near their bower. Feace showed him a little valley 
a^med with lilies; and told him that, early in the 
morning, while Uie dew was upon the grass, the young 
fawns would come and feed among the lilies. 

" Here," said Playful, " you may sit in the heat of the 
day, and hear the voice of the turtle-dove (Sol. Song ii. 
12; ; here too are ' brooks of water, and fountains, and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills' (Deut. viii. 
7) ; and here are *beds of spices and sweet flowers.' " 
Sol. Song V. 13. • 

Then spake Peace: ''Our good shepherd tells us, 
tiiat all these things were made by God for the use and 
entertainment of those who love him. But there are 
Bore beautifiil thin^ than these in heaven ; for he 
showed me where it is written in my book — * Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered mto the 

Vol. v.— C 
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heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.' " 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

To this Humble Mind made answer, " O my beloved 
sister ! * let us bless the Lord at all times, and let his 
praise be continually in our mouths' (Psalm xxxiv. 1.): 
for * as a father pitieth his own children, so hath the 
Lord pitied us.' " Psalm ciii. 13. 

I beheld then, that the children sat down in their 
bower, and related to each other every thing that had 
happened to them during their separation. First, Hum- 
ble Mind gave .an account of himself; after which Play- 
ful related to her brother the history of her and her 
sister's pilgrimage. And thus she spake : — 

"When Mr. Worldly Prudence had taken you away 
from us, sweet brother," said she, " Evangelist came 
again to us while we were crying at the door 'of our 
house, bidding us to take our books in our hands, and, 
leaving all, to follow him. Now our hearts clung not 
to our home, as in days past ; for our father was gone, 
and our mother was gone, and you, our dear brother, 
had also left us : so we followed EvangeUst, who brought 
us from our own dwelling-place, and set us in the way 
where the shining light and the gate of salvation were 
directly before us ; then bidding us hasten towards that 
gate, he departed. 

" Now we had not gone far, before we were over- 
taken by a young woman carrying a very little baby in 
her arms, and her steps were turned, like our own, 
towards the shining light : so she looked affectionately 
at us, and said, * My little ones, whither are you going V 
And when we had answered her, «he kindly said, 
' Come with me, my children, and wnat little assistance 
I can afford you shall be freely given.' 

" So, as she hastened on, with her little one in her 
arms, certain idle persons passing that way, said to her, 
* Woman, wherjpfore are you in such haste V 

" * I am goingjtjshe answered| * to yonder shining light, 
to seek admittance there of the Lord of the gate for this 
my little boy : for whereas; through the disobedience 
of his first father Adam, this my baby is counted worthy 
of death, I, his mother, anxiously seek for him the right- 
eousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, whereby he may be 
rendered meet for eternal Hfe.' 

" Whereupon thbse strangers, beinj^ enemies of the 
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Lord, and wishing^ to trouble the pilgrim, thus answered : 
* That outward sign of the Lord^s acceptance which was 
formerly appointed by him and administered by his ser- 
vants, to wit, Baptism, hath for some time past been 
denied to such little ones as thine in that place, through 
failure of the ministers of the Lord^s ordinances.' 

" With that the young woman began to weep, crying 
out, ' O my Father ! grant to this child admittance at 
th}^ ff§^ : whether living or dying, make him thy own 
cmld, O my Father! my Father! I ask this mesti> 
mable favour at thy hand in my Saviour's adorable 
name.' 

" So we hastened towards the gate," continued Play- 
ful, " where we met with no hinderance : for we were 
there most kindly received ; after which we were washed 
with pure water, and clothed with white garments, and 
had the seal of our Lord set in our foreheads. Then 
did the mother of this little baby give thanks, and weep 
for joy, 

" Alter leaving the g^te, we came on our way. Peace 
and I, with the young woman and her httle baby : and 
she talked sweetly to us as we p>assed along, and was 
unto us like our own mother. And in this manner we 
went on a day and a half: she from time to time kissing 
the little fair one who lay in her arms, and making the 
way {feasant with cradle-hymns and songs of praise, 
which she sang almost continually as'we journeyed 
along. 

" But behold, as we went on, there came after us a 
winged messenger, on whose brow the word Death was 
written. At si^t of him we began exceedingly to trem- 
ble, while the |)oor woman pressed her baby closer to 
her bosom. But the messenger showed her a token, 
which was a silver cord broken. And more than this, 
he told her that 'he came from God, and that these 
were the words which he had orders to speak in her 
ears : ' If you love this Child you will rejoice, because 
he is going to his Father.' John xiv. 28. . 

" On hearing this she wept bitterly, and delivered her 
baby into the m^Senger's hand, sa3ring, ' O God, take 
my child, and make him thine own for ever !' 

'' The little baby^piiled, and looked upon his moth*er, 
.as she delivered him to the messenger; and O! how 
sweet was his smile ! O ! howJovely ^ttus his pale face ! 
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So the messenger of God took away this little fair one, 
and we saw him no more." 

I perceived then in my dream that Playful's account 
was for a time interrupted by her sorrow. After a 
while, however, she thus continued her story. 

" So we walked on weeping and mourmng, till we 
came to this place. Here we found the good shepherd, 
and to him our loving companion very earnestly com- 
mended us, saying, * Kind sir, I beseech you, taJ^ care 
of these lambs, and feed them with milk till thi^ have 
gained strength to continue their journey.* And with 
that, kissing us and blessing us, she was about to depart ; 
when the shepherd asked her, wherefore her counte- 
nance was sad, auad her eyes red with weeping ? 

" So she told him all that had befallen her sweet baby : 
' And now, my little fair one,' said she, * being removed 
from me, I cannot but go on my pilgrimage mourn- 
ing.' 

" With that the shepherd rebuked her, yet with kind- . 
ness ; for the water stood in his eyes while he spake— 
* My daughter,' said he, * despise not thou the chasten- 
ing of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him : 
for whom the Lord ioveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth. If ye enduie chasten- 
ing, God dealeth with you as with sons ; for what son is 
he whom the Father chasteneth not?' Heb. xii. 5-7. 
Dost thou well, my daughter,' he* added, * to grieve, be- 
cause thy little son is gone to Him who loved him so 
well as to die for him upon the cross V Then drawing 
from his pocket a perspective glass, and bidd^g her put 
it to her eye, he bade her look upwards. So she did as 
he required. 

" Then said the shepherd, * What seest thou V 

" She answered, * I see nothing, sir, by reason of the 
tears which dim my sight.' 

" * I feared as much,' he replied : * cast away, there- 
fore, this * sorrow of the world which worketh death.' 
2 Cor. vii. 10. Wipe away thy tears, and pray to God 
for help.' So she wiped away her tears ; and kneeling 
down with the shepherd, he prayed that the God <^ sfi 
consolation would comfort her. 

** After rising from their kneea^he shepherd bade 
her put the glass ^igain to her eyes, and look towards, 
the neavens. ffb after looking awhile, she put on a' 
smile of satisfaction. ^. 
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*' ' Wherefore smilest thou, my daughter V said tha 
shepherd. 

" She answered, ' For this my son was dead, and is 
alive again ; he was lost, and is found.' Luke xv. 24. 

** Then said the shepherd, *■ What sayest thou, my 
daughter ? — explain thy words.' 

^* She replied, ' The glass which you gave me, sir, has 
brought my baby again to my sight. I have seen my 
Uttle fair one ! He is without spot or blemish ! He is 
clotlttd with beauty and glory such as no tongue can 
describe ! He is with his- Redeemer ! ' The Lord is 
his Shepherd : he will never ws^t. He maketh him to 
he down in green pastures ; he leadeth him beside still 
waters.' Psalm zxiii. 1, 3. O my baby ! my sweet 
baby ! thou art happy, my child ! ' As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so doth the Lord comfort thee, and 
thou art comforted in Zion.' Isaiah Ixvi. 13. I will no 
longer sorrow as one without hope, but will go on my 
pilnimage rejoicing. 'O magnify the Lord with me, 
and let us exalt his name together. I sought the Lord, 
and he heard me, and delivered me from all my fears. ' 
Psalm xxxiv. 3, 4. 

" At this the shepherd was greatly pleased ; and he 
said, * Grod be with thee, my daughter !' But before she 
went forward, he gave her the glass, and bade her keep 
it for her comfort by the way, and rather lose her life 
than part with it. Now this glass was called Faith ; 
and she received it thankfully. 

*' She then said to us, ' My dear children, fare ye 
well ! God in his mercy grant &at we may meet in that 
happy country whither my baby is gone before, and 
where he dwells with the children of the King.' Then 
again bidding us farewell, with many tears, she took 
the road to the Celestial City ; and by this time she has 
doubtless proceeded very far on her way. Thus she 
departed, and left us in this pleasant place, where we 
have ever since been very happy, though often wishing 
for you, my dear brother ; but now you are with us our 
joy is complete." So they kissed each other again, and 
seemed to be fUled anew with joy. 

About this time, putting his pipe to his mouth, the 
shepherd Sincerity played a sweet air ; which sounding 
over the green pastures and rising grounds, the little 
ones soon knew the call, and came running together at 
the signaL I saw then that, having first given thanks, 
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he distributed to each child a portion of such sweet and 
nourishing food as was most suitable to their tender 
ages. After which, having joined in blessing God for this 
seasonable repast, he made them sit down round about 
him upon the grass, while he thus held discourse with 
them. They were seated on a JiiU-side which faced the 
west, lovely and airy, and sweetly overlooking the 
flowery vale below. The shepherd bade his children 
look at the sun, which having run his daily course, was 
going to set; while many golden and purple clouds 
rested on the hills. '^ Look, m];^ little ones,'' said he, 
" look at that |[lorious sjm — it is a mighty world of light 
and heat. It is fixed in the heavens by the same great 
God who formed you alL Many worlds Uke this which 
we inhabit take their yearly courses round that sun, 
receiving from it light and warmth. These worlds are 
the work of our Redeemer Jesus Chhst, by whom Grod 
made them all. The sun will soon disappear behind 
yonder hiUs : when we shall see in the heavens miUions 
of stars. Those stars are themselves supposed to be 
suns, which shine on other worlds, which the same Grod 
created, and over which the same God Ib the universal 
Ruler. In those worlds, no doubt, there we creatures 
more numerous than the sands of the sea. God is the 
Father of them all; and such of them as submit to 
his will are happy everywhere ; while they who rebel 
against him are everywhere misersible. By God the 
Son ' were all thin^ created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; att 
things wore created by him and for him : and he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist.' Col. L 
16, 17. 

*' In the Book of Psalms these words are addressed 
to the Son of God ; ^ Of old hast thou laid the founda- 
tions of the earth : and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; 
yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment ; as a ves- 
ture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed ; 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.* 
Psalm cii. 25-27. 

"But although the mighty God who made these 
myriads of worlds hath the constant rule and charge of 
them all, yet his fatherly care extends to the minutest of 
his creatures. He numbers every hair of your he«uia« 
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and clothes the lilies of the field with all their beauty. 
There is not a little flower, nor a tender herb, nor leaf 
of the forest, but it is the workmanship of his hand. *At 
his command each little blossom unfolds its enamelled 
leaves, and sheds sweet odours through the air. Where- 
fore if God so clothe the grass of the field, how much 
more shall he take care of you, my little children? 
Matt. vi. 30. Love him therefore with all your heart, 
and serve him in the way that he has commanded in his 
Holy Book ; so shall you be safe from evil of every kind. 
For the Lord is your compassionate Father, and he loves 
you even more than your mothers ever did ; as it is 
written — * Can a woman forget her sucking child, tiiat 
she should not have compassion on the son of her womb % 
yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.' ". Isaiah 
xiix, 15. 

Now the ^od shepherd took his harp in his hand, 
while his chudren accompanied him in a song of praise. 
They then knelt dp^n upon the grass, and joined him 
in an evening prayer ; which being finished, they all be- 
took themselves to rest in their several bowers : and I 
saw that an aged woman, whose name was Careful^ 
watched over £e little ones. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Now, perhaps, some curiosity may be excited to know 
how Inbred-8in was employed all this time ; since he 
seems to have allowed the young ones to enjoy a little 
quiet. But the truth is, that fining himself in a place 
where he had so many enemies, and seeing that the 
shepherd was always ready to put the children on their 
guard against him, he judged it best to keep back and be 
quiet for a season, that the children, being freed from 
his' importunities, might be thrown off their guard : that 
so, ceasing to watch, they might the more easily be sur- 
prised, and led astray. Accordingly, I saw that although 
he had followed the children all the afternoon close upon 
their steps, he had refrained from meddling with them, 
even so much as by a whisper. At ni^ht also he came 
with them to Uieir bower, where stretohmg himself upon 
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the grass, he pretended to fall fast asleep ; thoi^rii he 
was, in reality, as wide awake, and as full of mischief, as 
it was possible for him to be. So Humble Mind and his 
sisters seeing Inbred- Sin asleep, as they thought, they 
rejoiced, sitting down and chatting together by the light 
of the moon, till the^ felt the need of repose ; when be- 
ing tired with the duties and amusements of the day, they 
laid themselves down and slept soundly. 

Now, hard b}r the shepherd Sincerity's pleasant fields, 
the enemy of pilgrims, to wit, that old serpent the devil, 
had planted an orchard, to the intent that the little pil- 
pims might be tempted by the beauty of its forbidden 
fruit to leave their safe and peaceful abodes. This 
orchard was situated in a valley, where it might be seen 
firom many parts of the pasture-ground ; and in fruit- 
time it presented so very fair and inviting an appear- 
ance, as to have become the means of drawing aside 
several young pilgrims, to their great harm and distress. 

Playful and Peace had often seen this orchard at a 
distance, and had admired the beautiful red colour of 
the apples ; but being warned by the shepherd, they had 
never ventured a step towards it. Nevertheless, it was 
with the fruit of this orchard thst Inbred-Sin resolved to 
beguile the children. And now I will tell you how he 
went to work. He first -began with Playful, as being the 
gayest and least thoughtful of the three children, and 
consequently the most liable to be drawn aside by vain 
fancies. As soon as he perceived that she was asleep, 
up he got, and with a soft stealing pace crept close to 
her side : where quietly seating himself, he began to 
■tir up false and sinful imaginations within her, by set- 
ting forth in secret whispers the deliciousness of the 
frmt that grew in the enemy's orchard. I saw also 
that, while the tempter sat at her ear, she frequently 
started and turned about, as if in trouble, yea, and talked 
in her sleep. So the night wore away, till at length the 
dawn began to appear. 

The little ones were awakened by the notes of the 
lark ; when Humble Mind and Peace got up light and 
gay, while Playful appeared heavy, and full of thought. 
And behold. Inbred- Sin kept close by her side wherever 
she moved, lodging vain thoughts in her mind concern- 
ing the fruit, and causing her to think upon it with plea- 
sure. Thus he- worked upon her mind all the day ; and 
in the evening,- when the shepherd gave the children 
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leave to play, Inbred-Sin put it into Playful's heart to 
lead her brother and sister to that side of the pasture- 
ground, from whence the orchard and its fair fruit might 
be seen. Thence I perceived that she pointed out the 
orchard to Humble Mind, and bade him look at the 
beautiful colour of the fruit. So Humble Mind looked 
till his mouth watered, and little Peace did the same. 
Upon which Inbred-Sin^ seeing that he had got them at 
an advantage, came boldly forward, and put in his word, 
saying that he thought it very hard indeed that the chil- 
dren should be kept back from such desirable fruit. He 
further took upon him to call the shepherd by some hard 
names in the children's ears ; to wmch he added, that 
the shepherd's Master himself dealt too hardly with little 
pilgrims, in denying them such pleasures as were pecu- 
liarly adapted to their time of life. The cMldren there- 
fore stood looking at the orchard till sunset ; when they 
went back to their bower— hut so troubled in mind that 
they could not pray. So they betook themselves to 
sleep without going to prayer. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that, while the children 
slept, Inbred-&in, having so far obtained influence over 
them, grew bolder still; till at length he ventured to 
call in the Wicked One, to wit, Satan, to his assistance. 
For this Wicked One is ever ready to ott%y the call of 
Inbred-Sin, and is always waiting, as one may say, at the 
door of the heart, prepared to come in at the stightest 
invitation. So he came forward, and a most frightful 
creature he was, such as my eyes never before beheld : 
but his figure admits of ho descriptiom He eyed the 
children for awhile, as they lay sleeping, just as a wolf 
would contemplate so many sleeping lambs ; after which 
he began to use his enchantments. And first, he caused 
a thick darkness to be shed over the bower, so that the 
light of the moon and the stars was quite extinguished , 
thereby ; he then caused to arise before the chUdren a 
representation of the forbidden fruit, after which they 
lusted ; and the vision was exceedingly beautiful and 
tempting, insomuch that it surpassed the reality by 
many degrees. And now the children lay as in a trance ; 
nevertheless, thf eyes of their mind were opened, and 
fixed upon thi^^ipresentation of the fruit. 

Thus were the imagmations of these poor children so 
occessively inflamed through the arts of sin and Satai^ 
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that at day-dawn up they got, and regarding -neither th '. 
fear of heU, nor the hope of heaven, nor yet the expecta 
tion of punishment in this present life, away they posted 
to wau*ds the orchard, being violently urged forward by In- 
bred- Sin. So they ran hastily over the pasture-ground, 
till they came to a little lane, which opening out of the 
King's highway, led directly to the orchard. Down this 
lane ran the children as fast as they could go—when 
Playful, who was the first of them, having got into the 
orchard, suddenly felt her foot caught in a trap ; that 
orchard being thickly set with traps £id snares of various 
sorts. Upon this she cried aloud, but Humble Mind could 
not then help her ; for in his haste he had fallen over-head 
into a ditch — nor was Peace in any better plight, she 
having plunged into a bog or quagmire, where the more 
she strove to get out, the deeper she sunk — sq that all 
the three being in a terrible fright, their cries were very 
pitiful. 

Now, while they were in this sad state, they heard a 
growling near them, like that of a wild beast. This was 
their " adversary the devil, who goeth about like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking whom he may devour." 1 Pet. v. 8. 
8o as he came towards them, the poor children screamed 
aloud, repeatedly praying to their Redeemer, and calling 
upon his servSbt the shepherd ! Neither did they pay 
any heed to InbredSin^ who was for stifling their cries 
by assuring them that neither their Redeemer nor their 
shepherd would hearken to them, aiter the great sin they 
had committed. The lion then came on apace : but at 
the very moment when Playful believed that he was 
about to seize upon her, the voice of the shepherd was . 
heard, who forthwith came running into the orchard 
with his staff in his hand ; and behold his staff bore the 
semblance of the cross. But the lion being on his 
. own ground, neither fled at the voice of the shepherd, 
nor feared the sight of his staff, as he would have done 
had he been on the King's highway ; but came on growl- 
ing and roaring to attack the shepherd himself. , Then 
I saw that a dreadful battle followed between the shep- 
herd and the lidn, which lasted for a considerable time ; 
insomuch that the poor shepherd was covered with 
blood ; nevertheless, the servant of the Lord at lenffth 

Srevailed, through the power of him who gave up his 
fe to destroy the works of the devil. Whereupon the 
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lion fled growling away ; while the good shepherd, hav- 
ing set the children at liberty, removed them with speed 
from the enemy's ground. 

Now I saw, m my dream, that when they were come 
into a safe place, to wit, into the King's pasture-grounds 
from which they had strayed, the children feU at the 
shepherd's feet and kissed them, shedding many tears, 
and humbling themselves in the very dust before him. 

Then spake Humble Mind, " * We remember our ways, 
and all our doings, wherein we have been defiled ; and 
we loathe ourselves in our own sight for all the evils 
that we have committed' (Ezek. xx. 43.); and more 
especially we hate ourselves for having caused you, 
dear sir, those grievous wounds ; nor can we ever cease 
to detest these our vile and sinful inclinations, which 
have brought such distress upon our kindest eartUy 
friend." 

'* Remember, my son," said the shepherd, '' that these 
vour sins crucified the Lord of glory: it was for these 
he bled and died upon the accursed tree ; yea, it was for 
your sakes that he fought with this same lion, there 
Being none to help him : on these accounts, therefore, 
you ought to loathe your sins, and to humble yourself in 
dust and ashes before God." 

Immediately I saw that the shepherd went to a cer- 
tain tree which grew thereabout, and taking some of the 
leaves thereof, he bound them upon his wounds : when 
behold, the pain was assuaged, and the flowing of the 
blood was stayed. The shepherd then drank of the 
spring of water which ran sparkling by the way-side, 
giving also thereof unto the children, who were greatly 
refreshed thereby in their fainting condition. After 
which the shepherd gave thaiUcs, sayuig, *' All my fresh 
springs are in thee." Psalm Ixxxvii. 7. Which done, 
he would know of the children by what means they had 
been tempted to the commission of so great a sin. 

So Humble Mind and Playful told him how tbey had 
been enticed by Inbred'Sin to commit the great offence 
of which they had been guilty : and they lamented, at 
the same time, the excee£ng sinfulness and vileness of 
their own hearts. 

I heard then that the shepherd took occasion to speak 
more largely and fully than he had ever before done 
upon the nature of Inbred-Sin, that deadly enemy and 
tormentor of pilgrims. And fi»t, he declared unto them 
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that the place or seat of this Inbred-Sin is the heart of 
man. '^ He dwells," said the shepherd, '' in the heart of 
every one of the children of Adam, and hath always 
done so, excepting only in the case of Jesus Christ, 
who, though the son of man, * was yet without sin/ 
Heb. iv. 15. Every man, before he turns to God," con- 
tinued the shepherd, '4s under the entire rule and 
governance of Inbred- Sin, which actuates all his mem- 
bers, possesses his whole heart, and influences his whole 
conduct ; so that, without help from God, no one can do 
that which is right and good. But when men have once 
turned to the Uving God," proceeded the shepherd, 
*^ when they have received forgiveness of sins, tmrough 
the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of 
God enters into their hearts, Inbred-Sin no longer rules 
over them with absolute power: because the Spirit 
opposeth him, and counteracts his devices. Neverthe- 
less, this our enemy, which lurks within our hearts, 
ceaseth not still to strive for the mastery, though he be 
■ensibly wei^ened by the prevailing power of the Spirit 
of God. And since he cannot domineer, and carry 
it so high as in times past, he has recourse to all manner 
of stratagems and contrivances in order to reg^ain his 
lost power, and to check the workings of the Holy 
Spirit. In these circumstances he promises all kinds 
of pleasures and rewards to such as will obey him, in 
like manner as he promised you the fruit of yonder 
orchard ; he withdraws men from their duties, espe- 
cially from prayer and holy meditation ; puffing up pil- 
grims with high thoughts of themselves, or persuading 
them to rest contented with outward forms and shows 
of religion. 

'^ But," added the shepherd, " time would fail to enu- 
merate all the frauds auid artifices of this Inbred-Sin. 
Remember, my children, what we have suffered this 
day, and entreat your heavenly Father for grace to watch 
against that dreadful enemy who has his hiding-place 
within you : and fight not with him my children, in your 
own strength, but in the strength of the Lord ; for ' God 
resisteth the proud, but givel£ grace unto the humble. 
Submit yourselves therefore to God. Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and he 
will draw nigh to you.' " Jam^s iv. 6-8. Then the 
shepherd kissed Humble Mind and his sisters, and 
broqfl^t them back unto his fold. 
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Now I saw, in my dream, that the three little pilgrims 
remained many days with the shepherd, under whose 
fatherly care they grew in wisdom and in stature ; and 
the blessing of God was upon them. At length it was 
si^fied to the shepherd, by the almighty Ruler of all 
things, that Humble Mind and his sisters should proceed 
on their pi]|^rimage. So, with many tears, they bade 
adieu to their little companions, and their pleasant bower, 
and the sweet pastures in which they had been so de- 
lightfully entertained. After which the good shepherd, 
tenderly bidding them farewell, and giving them a note 
to the Interpreter, whose house was not far distant, set 
them forward on their journey. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Then I looked after the children, and saw them wiping 
away the tears which ran down their cheeks. So they 
walked on their way, even the Way of Salvation ; and 
IfiJbred-Sin was with them. But for a while they took 
no notice of him, not even making the least reply, good 
or bad, to any of his suggestions. At length, coming 
to a rising ground, towards evening, they saw before 
them two houses at a little distance, one to the right- 
hand, and the other to the left ; and behold, the way 
parted in this place, one path leading to the house on 
the right, and the other to that on the left. Now the 
children knew that one of these houses must be Mr. 
Interpreter's ; but whose the other was, they could 
not tell. 

Moreover I perceived, in my dream, that, while they 
were at a stand, knowing not which way to take, they 
saw a man, with two little boys, coming over the fields 
on the left-hand ; upon whom when Humble Mind had 
looked for a while, he knew them to be Mr. Lover-of* 
Novelty and his sons. " Here," said Humble Mind, '^ is 
one coming whom I have met with before ; but we 
shall jB^et no good of him. He set me wrong on that 
occasion; and if we hearken to him, he will do so 
again." 

Thon sptke Mred-Sm, ^* Neverthelessv as you are 
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now at a loss, it would be as well to hear what this gentle- 
man can say upon the subject : perhaps he may know 
this part of the country better than you do, and may be 
able to point out which of these two houses is the one 
belonging to Mr. Interpreter." 

" No, no," said Humble Mind, " I have had enough of 
his counsels ; I will have no more of them." 

Inbred-Sin therefore finding that he could not persuade 
Humble Mind to do as he would have him, fell to whis- 
pering in Playful's ear ; and so greatly did he gain upon 
ner, that she said to her brother, '* Do as you please, 
Humble Mind ; but, for my part, I shall stay in this 

Elace till the good gentleman comes up, that I may ask 
is advice: for I do not see, although you are older 
than I am, that I should always be enturely governed by 
you."^ 

" That's right," said Inbred-Sin ; " that is well said ; 
that is showing a proper spirit." Then stepping over to 
Humble Mind, he whispered in his ear, "Do you stand 
like a tame fool, and allow your sister, who is so much 
your inferior, to address you softer this fashion ? Have 
you no courage T — ^no spirit in you V 

In this stram he went on for some time ; but Humble 
mind, being inwardly assisted by^the Spirit of God, 
would by no means hearken to him. Upon which the 
tempter faced about again, and put Playful upon pro- 
Yokmg her brother more, to the intent that he might be 
urged to speak harshly to her. 

So she went on challenging him to answer, saying, 
" Why, this gentleman must be a foolish person indeed, 
if he IS not fit to give advice to such children as we are. 
Surely, brother, you do not think yourself wiser than 
all the world beside ! You cannot certainly be much of 
a pilgrim, if you hold so high an opinion of yourself as 
that comes to." And in this manner she went on pro- 
yoking her brother, being instigated thereto by Inbred- 
Sin, till Mr. Lover-of-Novelty and his sons came up. 

Then spake Mr. Lover-of-Novelty^ " Well met once 
again, brother pilgrim ! and where have you been since 
we parted company ? and who are these little ones with 
you V 

When Humble Mind had answered these questions, 
Mr. Lover-of-Novelty further inquired, whither he was 
going ? " If," said he, " you are going to the house of 
the ^terpreter, I shall have great pteaanre in accompany* 
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ing you ; for I am goii^ thither myself to place these 
my httle boys for a while under his care, being informed 
that he has many curious and profitable thmgs to ex- 
hibit." 

''But, sir,*' said Plajrftd, ''seeing before us two 
houses, with two ways doth straight and even, we are 
quite at a loss how to proceed. Can you, sir, ^nform us 
which of those two houses belongs to the Inteipreter V 

'• I am very glad," said Mr. Lover-of -Novelty^ " that I 
happened to come up just at this time, to help you out 
of your trouble. If you will hearken to me, I will 
inform you why you see two houses here instead of 
only one, as you expected ; and I will direct you to 
which of these houses it will be advisable for you to 
go. You must know that yonder house which is on 
the right-hand, is the house of the old Interpreter. It 
was built by the Lord of pilgrims for the refreshment 
of his people; and the task allotted to the master 
of the nouse, to wit, the Interpreter, was to expound 
the Bible to pilgrims; for which purpose he was al- 
lowed to take similes and examples from all the crea- 
tures under heaven. That house has stood where it 
now stands from the time of the apostles : and in his 
younger days the Interpreter was a man of such rare 
and excellent speech, that it was delightful to hear him 
converse. But of late he is become so superannuated 
and full of wild fantasies, that he speaks of the Bible 
as contaming a hidden as well as a pLiin meaning ; pre- 
tending, it is thought, to see more in it than ever was 
intended. On this account few pilgrims at present re- 
pair to his house ; suspecting that he is either mad, or 
sunk into a state of hopeless dotage. So that now 
travellers, for the most part, frequent the house of the 
new Interpreter, whi^h is that to the left ; where they 
not only find good board and lodging, but receive also 
the most wholesome instructions ; the new Interpreter 
very properly maintaining, like a man of sound judg- 
ment, that the Bible has no meaning but the plain 
straight-forward one. To this last house, therefore, 
my children, I am anxious to lead you : so, come for- 
ward ; for night draws on apace." 

Now I saw that Playful and Peace were willing to 
accompany Mr. Lwer-of-Novelty ; for they understood 
not the real purport of what he had been saying ; and 
hbred-Sin was ul on tip^toe to follow him. But Hum- 
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ble Mind, remembering the trouble he had fallen into 
once before by hearkening to Mr. Laver-of -Novelty, be- 
thought himself of consulting his book : so plucking it 
out of his bosom, and opening it, he read these words 
— ** If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; and it 
shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering." James i. 6, 6. " Here," said Humble Mind, 
" I have found what I wanted ;" then kneeling down and 
praying, he said, '^ O God, give us now wisdom and 
knowledge ; for we are little children, and foolishness 
is bound up in our hearts." Prov. xxii. 15. 

Upon tlus I saw that one more beautiful than rubies, 
and more precious than silver or choice gold, came to- 
wards them, and thus addressed them : — " I love them 
that love me ; and those that seek me early shall find 
me. I lead in the way of righteousness, in the Inidst 
of the paths of judgment. Now, therefore, follow me, 
my children : for blessed are they that keep my ways." 
Prov. viii. 17, 30, 32. 

Now Humble Mind knew that this was Wisdom', and 
that she was from on high. . At sight of her, Mr. Lover- 
of-Novelty and his sons made off as fast as they could, 
while Inbred-Sin slunk behind ; leaving the children to 
follow her without interruption. So they went with 
her rejoicing ; and she led them to the house on the 
right, to wit, the dwelling of the old Interpreter. 

As the little pilgrims drew nearer to Mr. Interpreter's 
house, it appeared to them more and more pleasant and 
desirable. It was a large old-fashioned house, standiog 
in a fruitful and flourishing garden enclosed with a wall 
and containing great choice of fruits and flowers. Here 
were also olive-yards, and fig-trees, and vineyards, with 
Uooming orchards, and little- cottages, and fields covered 
with bees. In short, all things seemed to flourish under 
the hand of Mr. Interpreter, who took great delight in 
the culture of his grounds, and would plant no seeds 
therein but what were of the right sort. 

Mr. Interpreter was walking forth to meditate «t 
evening-tide, when he perceived Wisdom leading the 
little pilgrims towards hi^ house. Upon which he 
hastened to meet them ; and receiving the children at 
her hand, he led them int6 the house. He condoAted 
them first into a large parlour, where bidding them to 
be seated, he immeSately entered into discount jinUi 
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them. ^ Welcome, my little children," he said, " wel- 
come to this house ; and here I hope, through the good 
pleasure of God, that ye may abide for a season, to the 
end thaf I may show you such things as may be profit- 
able to you." Then I heard that he called to his serv- 
ants, and ordered them to prepare such tender meats 
as were best adapted to the state of his guests, saying 
at the same time, ^' Ye have hitherto been fed with 
milk, my children, but now I shall set before you a little 
solid food ; for every one that useth milk is a babe." 
Heb. V. 13. 

So Humble Mind thanked him for his kindness, and 
added, that they should rejoice to tarry awhile )vith him, 
if Grod permitted. 

" Well, my children," answered the Interpreter, " I 
trust that it will so please him : and now, while you are 
waiting for your evening meal, I must request you to 
relate unto me such tlungs as have happened to you 
both before and since you became pilgrims." 

The little ones therefore immediately began their 
histories : and the Interpreter spake not until they had 
finished. 

Now when they had done speaking, he said unto them, 
" My dear children, give glory to God, * who hath de- 
livered yon from the power of darkness, and hath tran- 
slated you into the kingdom of his dear Son ; in whom 
you have redemption through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins.' Col. i. 13, li. For ye were bom in sin, 
'and were by nature the children of wraths even as 
otiiers' (Eph. ii. 3.) : but now are ye made the children 
of grace. While you yet dwelt in the land of your na- 
tivity, 3rou trod the ways of sin and death : and not you 
only, my children, but all the sons of Adam do the same» 
being by nature utterly depraved ; as it is written — * Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean V Job xiv. 4. 
* What is man, that he should be clean? and he which is 
bom of a woman, that he should be righteous V Job xv. 
14. lliese are the words of that book which cannot 
lie ; which also saith in another place, ' without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord.' Heb. xii. 14 

" This being the unhappy state of mankind, all men 
being sinners by nature, and the wages of sin being death 
— accordii^ to that which is written, ' Behold, all souls 
are mine ; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of 
the son is mine : the soul that sinneth, it shall die' 
(Ezek. xviii. 4.) — such being as I said, the unhappy 
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State of all mankind, the Lord Jesus Christ gave himself 
for them, that he might endure the punishment which 
they had incurred. 

'* This blessed Saviour, the Son of God, who is equal 
with God, and one with God, took man's nature upon 
him in the womb of the blessed Virgin; so that two 
whole and perfect natures, the divine and the Auman, 
were joined together in one person. And this holy per- 
son was crucified, in order to reconcile offending man 
to his offended God, actually dying on our account, and 
descending into the grave ; from whehce he afterward 
triumphantly arose, and ascended up into heaven, where 
he is now seated at the right hand of God. Moreover, 
at his departure, he left with his disciples this gracious 
command—' Go ye, therefore, and teacn all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.' Matt, xxviii. 19. 

*' Tlus is He who opened that door of salvation 
through which you were admitted to the divine favour, 
and received into the congregation of Christ's flock. 
The assurance that your sins are forgiven you, and that 
you are become the adopted children of God, was signed 
and sealed upon you at that time ; and the raromise of 
the Holy Spirit, which proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, and who is also equal with God and one with 
God, was also granted to you at that time." 

I heard then that the children lamented in the pres- 
ence of the Interpreter, the many hinderances andcuaw- 
backs which thev experienced continually in their pil- 
grimage, from the secret enemy they carried about 
them, even their own inbred corruptions. " Why, sir," 
said Playful, "it was but this very day that I was 
secretly inclined to turn out of the right way ; on which 
occasion I was influenced, though I knew I was doing 
wrong, to speak many reproachful words to my brother." 

" Sir," said Humble Mind, " our Inbred-Sin seldom 
allows us any peace ; and if he seems to be quiet for a 
while, he is sure at that very time to be contriving fur- 
ther mischief: so that when we think ourselves most 
secure from his attacks, he is then most to be feared." 

" Very true, my children," answered the Interpreter : 
'4t is not when we are on the watch, and up in arms, as 
it were, against our sins, that they are most, to be 
feared ; but rather when they cry, ' Peace, peace,' and 
persuade us to think that all is well witl^n." 
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" Oh !" said little Peace, " what would I give for a 
complete deliverance from this tormentor !^' 

" My child," answered the Interpreter, " after this life 
thou shalt behold the face of thy Redeemer in right- 
eousness; and awaking in his likeness, thou shalt be 
satisfied. Psalm xvii. 15. Then, and not till then, thou 
wilt be completely freed from this inbred enemy." 
The Interpreter then proceeded to point out to the chU- 
dren how, from the earliest times, this Inbred-Sin had 
made the saints of God to go groaning on their pilgrimage. 
" It was this Inbred- Sin,^^ said he, " which made the 
patriarch Noah to drink of the wine, and be drunken in 
his tent <Gen. ix. 21.) ; and it was he which brought 
righteous Lot to commit the same crime in his old age. 
Abraham also, and Isaac, and Jacob, went mourning all 
their days, by reason of this same homebred evil. It 
was this InbredrSin which caused King David to cry 
out, in his anguish, ' O Lord, rebuke me not in thy 
wrath ; ndther chasten me in thy hot displeasure. For 
thine arrows stick fast in me, and thy hand presseth me 
sore. There is no soundness in my flesh because of 
thine anger ; neither is there any rest in my bones be- 
cause of my sin. For mine iniquities are gone over 
mine head ; as an heavy burden they are too heavy for 
me. My wounds stink, and are corrupt, because of my 
foolishness. I am troubled; I am bowed down greatly ; 
I ^ mourning all the day long. For my loins are filled 
with a loathsome disease ; and there is no soundness 
in my flesh.' Psalm xxxviii. 1-7. And finally, it was 
this Inbred'Sin which rendered it necessary to our sal- 
vation, that God himself should take our nature upon 
him, and bleed and die upon the accursed tree. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that when the Interpreter 
had ended his discourse, and supper was finished, he 
prayed and sang with his family ; after which he charged 
one of the damsels of the house to see that the chil- 
dren were lodged in a comfortable chamber. More- 
over, I he^d him give commandment to the servants of 
tiie family, to take good heed to the children, and pro- 
vide them with all such things as might be needful for 
them while they remained in that place ; taking special 
care that their white garments should contract no stain. 
And I observed that the servants received their master's 
Oidexs gladly ; for they loved young children. 
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CHAPTER DL 

Now I saw in my dream that the children were up 
betimes in the morning ; the Interpreter having prom- 
ised to take them into his garden at an early hour. In- 
bred'Sin, as usual, rose with them; and while they 
waited the coming of the Interpreter, he began prating 
after a prodigious rate, and with as much pertness as 
ever. " And so," said he, " you are vei^ comfortably 
situated ! You are not here treated like babies, as you 
were at the shepherd's, and fed with milk ; but you are 
fed with meat, wfttch is certainly more suitable to your 
present state. For you are not now mere babes in 
Christ, as some would have you think ; you have had 
a gceat deal of teaching, and have acquired much ex- 
perience; so that you know more than many grown 
persons. There are many grown people," continued 
he, " who, though they seem wise, are very foolish, still 
seeking after trifles, and taking no care of their souls : 
but it is otherwise with you. What incessant thought 
and care do you take about everlasting things !" 

In this manner Inbred-Sin went on chatteni^^ ; while 
the children, one and all, seemed to listen to his flatter- 
ing words with great satisfaction. Humble Mind smiled, 
and looked selfsufficient ; and Playful assumed an air 
of much complacency. When the Interpreter, how- 
ever, appeared, Inbred-Sin drew behind, and the children 
began to recollect themselves a little. So the Inter- 
preter took them into his garden. 

Now the Interpreter's garden, which was enclosed with 
a high wall, was watered with fountains of living water 
and streams from the hills. A south wind generally 
blew through this garden, and made the spices thereof 
to flow. The flowers no\<^ appeared everywhere in the 
green turf; the little birds were singing among the trees, 
and the' voice of the turtle was heard all around. Sol. 
Sonffii. 13. 

The children wondered at the beauty of this garden, 
and inquired of the Interpreter, by what means he had 
rendered it so exceedingly ^vely? 

" This garden," replied the Interpreter, " was once 
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R wilderness ; but after being planted )¥ith care, and 
watered with streams from the hills, the blessing of God 
came upon it. Man can cultivate the ground, and sow 
the seed, but God alone giveth the increase. For he 
maketh * the wilderness and the solitary place to be glad ; 
he causeth the desert to rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose.' " Isaiah xxzv. 1. 

I saw then that one of the gardeners came to the Inf> 
terpreter, bringing him a sprig of m3nrtle, to which rose- 
buds were fastened with thorns.* 

When Playful saw it she was pleased : so the Inter- 
preter bade ,the gardener to give it her. She had not 
however admired it long, before the buds began to fade, 
and their withering leaves to fall off. Then said the In- 
terpreter, " Wherefore do those rosebiids fade so soo^« 
my child V 

*' I suppose,'' answered she, " because they have been 
parted from the branch to which they belonged, and 
fastened to another.'^ 

" True, my child," replied the Interpreter: " had those 
rosebuds remained on their parent stem, they would not 
thus have withered and fallen away, but would have un- 
folded their fragrant blossoms, and flourished sus the 
rose of Sharon. Can you discover the meaning of this 
emblem ? How do you apply this to yourselves ?" 

*' I think," said Humble Mind, " I can answer this 
question." 

" Do so, my son," said the Interpreter. 

Then spake Humble Mmd, ** Our Saviour is the rose- 
tree, and we, his children, are the roftebuds. While we 
remain with him we flourish ; but, parted from him, we 
fall away, wither, and die." 

" Well spoken, my boy," said the Interpreter. " The 
Lord saith, ' I am the true vine. If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and 
men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they 
are burned.' " John xv. 1, 6. 

I perceived then that the Interpreter showed the chil- 
dren a lily growing among thorns. (Sol. Song ii. 3.) 
And the children requested him to explain the meaning 
of that exhibition. 

"The lily," replied the Interpreter, ''represents a 

* The Hindoofltaunee mode of making nosegays, bv fixing the 
blossoms of one flower upon the stalk of another with thoni. 
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Christian in this present evil world ; for as his Lord and 
Master was not of this world, so neither is he ; and if 
the world hated the Master, will it not also hate the ser- 
vant V John XV. 19, 20. After this the Interpreter 
conducted the children back to the house ; where, after 
prayers, they all sat down to breakfast. 

Now about noon the Interpreter again led the children 
abroad. Inbred-Sin also went with them; but being 
awed by the presence of the Interpreter, he cautiously 
kept himself for a while in the background. So as they 
walked through his fields and orchards, the Interpreter 
bade them look towards the east, where he showed them 
a milk-white lamb, lovely and fair, feeding on the side 
of a green hill. Around this lamb were many flpcks of 
goats and sheep ; but they were all spotted and speckled, 
and not one of them so lovely as this white lamb. 

Little Peace appeared to be quiie ravished with ^e 
beauty of this spotless creature ; and she said, " O that 
he were mine !" 

With that the old Interpreter smiled, and said, '* He 
shall be thine, my little one, and thou shalt be his ; and 
he shall take thee, ' and lead thee unto living fountains 
of water.' " Rev. vii. 17. 

"When, sir?" said Peace. 

" When God pleaseth, my child," replied the Inter- 
preter. 

Humble Mind then said, " Wherefore, sir, do I see 
that lamb white as milk, while all the rest of the flock 
have some spot or blemish V 

The Interpreter Answered, " That lamb, my son, is an 
emblem of Christ, the Lamb of God, without spot or 
blemish, who by the sacrifice of himself once made, 
hath taken away the sins of the world. He, you ob- 
serve, is without stain — but you see the rest of the flock 
to be spotted and speckled ; this is to signify, that, 
although we are baptized and born again in Christ, yet 
we offend in many things ; and if we say that we have 
no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." 
(See I5th Article of the Church,) 

Now it came to pass, that while Humble Mind and 
Peace were talking to the Interpreter about this fair 
lamb which was without spot or blemish, Inbred-Sin 
drew himself close up to Playful's side, and began whis- 
pering foolish conceits into her ear: at which, when 
she had listened awhile, she began to smile ; till, from 
smilii^. she broke out into a downright loud laugh. 
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Her brother and sister looked hard at her ; while the 
Interpreter said, ^ Methinks, my little maid, that you 
are very much diverted. Will you discover to us the 
cause of your mirth, that we too may laugh with you V 

Now Playful, being ashamed to tell the Interpreter 
what she laughed at, made no answer. 

Then whispered Inbred-Sin in her ear, " Say that you 
did not laugh." 

So she did as Inbred- Sin advised her, and said to the 
Interpreter, " Sir, I did not laugh." 

Then being greatly grieved, the Interprieter replied, 
^ Oh, my daughter ! let not the evil of your heart lead 
you to the great sin of lying. When you have done 
amiss, why shoidd you increase the evil, by adding to it 
a lie '^ Know you not what is said of lying in the Holy 
Book? — ^ Ye shafi not lie one to another.' Lev. xix. 11. 
* The mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped.^ 
Psalm Ixiii. li. * All liars shall have their part m the 
lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone.'" Rev. 
xxi. 8. 

At this Pla3rful was covered with confusion, and begged 
of God to forgive her : so Inbred-Sin was rebuked, and 
drew away from Playful for a season. But I saw him, 
shortly adter, very busy at Humble Mind's ear, whisper- 
ing therein flattering words, and telling him how much 
more wisely he had behaved than his sister, conducting 
himself with all possible decency and modesty, while 
she was giggling and tittering, hke a foolish child. — 
Whereupon Humble Mind began to be puffed up, as I 
perceived by the pertness of his manner and a certain 
air of conceit which were not usual with him. 

The Interpreter then having pardoned Playful, and 
taken her by the hand again, led the children on till they 
came to a vine-tree, fair and flourishing, enclosed with 
a paling. From this tree certain persons who had the 
care thereof were gathering clusters of grapes, and dis- 
tributing to such as came to ask for them. I observed 
aJso that some of those who ministered before the vine 
were agreeable persons, possessing aU the charms of 
external beauty and gracefulness of manner; while 
others were ill-favoured and unpolished. The Inter- 
preter then called for grapes to be given the children ; 
when behold, one of the ill-favoured persons went up to 
the tree, and gathered a few clusters for the children. 
£o PlayM and Peace received them thankfully: but 
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Humble Mind, being put upon it by Inbred-Sin, declined 
taking them, informing the Interpreter, that he would 
rather receive his grapes from the hands of one of the 
more sightly persons. 

When the Interpreter heard this, he was displeased, 
and was about to order Humble Mind's portion to be 
carried back, remarking that he was not in a fit state to 
receive any thing ; but Humble Mind instantly confess- 
ing his sin, the Interpreter forgave him. 

As they continued their walk, the Interpreter took 
occasion to explain unto them what they had Just seen, 
and wherefore he was so an^ with Humble Mind for 
refusing the grapes from that ill-favoured person. '* The 
vine which you saw," said the Interpreter, '' is an em- 
blem of our Saviour Jesus Christ (John xv.) ; and thej 
who were gathering and distributing the gn^s are bis 
servants, \dio minister of the true vme unto the people. 
Now although in the church of Christ and among the 
true servants of the Lord, some are endowed wiih. bril- 
liant gifts and shining talents, while others are, as it 
were, without form or comeliness, posMSsing neither 
the charms of eloquence nor the graces of manner— but 
since all of them minister of the same vine in simplicity 
and truth, we ought to use their ministry thankfully, 
both in hearing the word of God, and in receiving the 
sacraments ; remembering that the ' Lord is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.' Acts x. 
34, 36. {See 26M Article of the Church.) Wherefore, 
my son, you greatly erred, when you listened to the 
whisperings of Inbred- Sin, who filled you with pride, 
and caused you to refuse the fruil of the Lord^s vine, 
because you liked not the person employed to admin- 
ister it. In this manner. Very often," said the Inter- 
preter, '^do men refuse to go to church, because tiie 
minister pleases them not ; and children, from the same 
proud spirit, refuse to receive holy instruction, because 
their teacher, perchance, hits not their fancies." . 

When Humble Mind heard these words of the Inter- 
preter, he was ashamed — so passing on they came into 
the street of a little village. Now behold, at the door 
of a certain cottage there sat a knot of old women very 
busily spinning ; and as they turned their wheels, they 
talked one with another. And behold their discourse 
was of the faults and failures of their neighbours ; so 
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that not an indiyidaal was mentioned, to whom some 
fault was not imputed. 

Then said the Interpreter to the children, after they 
had passed on a little way, '* Do you think that those om 
women spake the truth, when they imputed to each of 
their neiffnbours some psufticular fault V' 

*' Yes/' said Humble Mind, " because we all have 
faults, and are none of us without sin." 

The Interpreter answered, " True, my son. Keep 
tiiis therefore ever in your mind, that, since we are aQ 
bom in sin ; yea, and even after our regeneration, faU 
very far short of the glory of Grod ; it becometh us, in a 
kind and brotherly manner, rather to point out tp one 
another the way of amendment, than to condemn and 
ridicule each other in absence. * Therefore thou art in- 
excusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest : for 
wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 
self; for thou th^ judgest, doest the same things.^" 
Rom. ii. 1. 

I saw then that, tfoing a little further, they came to a 
house, where, by the buzzing sound of many young ones 
conning their tasks, they perceived that a school was 
kept. So the children stood stiU to hearken. 

" Here," said the Interpeter, "dwells a schoolmaster, 
to whom I send all the children who occasionally sojourn 
with me. He is indeed a strict schoolmaster ; but the 
rules of his e^chool are so good, that if any one can keep 
them from his youth up, he is sure of salvation, and need 
go no further for it. But this venerable instructer hath 
this particularity, that if any one go contrary to the least 
of his commandments, it is the same thing with him as 
if the guQty person had offended against them all. He 
counts such a one a transgressor ; and though he lets 
him remain in his school for instruction, he holds out to 
him no hope of reward.^ 

" Surely, sir," said Peace, " he must be a very hard 
master ! I should be much afraid of him." 

The Interpreter replied, " This schoolmaster's name 
is Lmo ; and it is written, * ^/Hiosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all.*" James ii. 10. 

Then said Playful, " Who then can be saved?" 

InUrpreier, By the deeds of the law none can be 
saved. Rom. iii. 30. 

*' Sister," said Humble Mind, ''have you foxs^tten 

VoL.V.— D 
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how often we have been told, that we cannot possibly 
be saved by anv good which we ourselves can ^ V 
." Now I saw that Inbred-Sin was very busy whispering 
in PIayful*s ear ; and behold he was filling her with vain- 
glorious conceits ; so, after heavkening to his whisper- 
ings, she answered her brothei^ accordingly. '* Yes," 
said she, " the shepherd used often to tell us that we 
could do nothing well, and that there is no good in any 
person. But I am sure I have seen some good children, 
as well as some good men and women. Some days 
you are good, and some days I am good : and I think, 
if Mr. Interpreter would let me try a little while, I could 
keep all the rules of this school, be they ever so strict." 

Humble Mind was surprised, when he heard his sister 
boasting in this manner, and little Peace looked hard at 
her : but the Interpreter wondered not ; for he knew 
all the ways of Inbred- Sin, and how he influences man- 
kind to commit all manner of follies, even while they 
" speak great swelling words of vanity." 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
So, without making any answer, he led the children into 
the school-room ; where sat the schoolmaster Law at 
his desk, with his scholars about him. 

Now the schoolmaster's brow was stern ; yet withal 
he had a comely person, and his features were so well 

Eroportioned, that they who feared him most coidd not 
ut look upon him with admiration. I saw then that the 
Interpreter requested him to show the rules of his school 
to Humble Mind and his sisters. When he pointed out 
two tables of stone, on which they were wntten ; four 
on one table, and six on the oth^r— and I perceived that 
all the books used in the school were but explanations 
of these rules. 

Then Mr. Interpreter said unto the schoolmaster, 
" Declare unto us, sir, how many of sdl the children of 
Adam, who have received instruction from you, have 
been able to keep your rules." 

To which the schoolmaster replied, '* I have had mil- 
lions, and tens of millions of mankind under my charge, 
Mr. Interpreter ; but never had I more than one scholar 
who was perfectly obedient to me. He was one with- 
out a fellow; he was absolutely without fault — ^yea, 
without spot or stain." 

" I know him well," said little Peace ; ** he was the 
Lamb without spot." 

The Interpreter then looked at PlayAil, and, behold 
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fehe bhuhed ; for she was ashamed to think of the boast 
that she had made. Whereupon she rebuked Inbred^Sm 
"who bad suggested it to her, insomuch that he drew be- 
hind, and kept himself quiet for awhile, perceiving that 
the chil(hren had no mind to hearken to him just then — 
for he was one who watched his opportunities. 

iUler this the Interpreter spake thus : " I would have 
you to come, my dear children, for a few hours every 
day, while you remain with me, to study under this good 
master : for he will teach you to what extent you are 
sinners, and how far ye have fallen from all righteous- 
ness; which they are totally unacquainted with who, 
having never studied the righteous law of God, are filled 
with a conceit of their own innocence, even while livii^ 
in all manner of sin. But this excellent master wiU 
make you to know the plague of your own hearts, to 
the end that you may the more speedily af^ly to him 
who alone can heal them." 

The children then walked back to the Interpreter's 
house ; and from that time they went, day by day, for a 
few hours to the school of Law, And beh^d, the school- 
master caused the two little girls to work the laws of 
the school with their needle upon pieces of satin, while 
he ordered Humble Mind to copy them on vellum ; which 
having finished, they received their master's directions 
to bind them upon their hearts. 



CHAPTER X. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that the time was come 
when the litfle pilgrims must leave the house of the In- 
terpreter, and proceed on their journey : so the Inter- 
preter bade the children to be ready at day-break on the 
morrow, saying that he himself would set them on their 
way. Accordm^, havingprepared all things the night 
before, and taken an affectionate leave of such of the 
family as had shown them kindness, they were ready 
to depart before dawn of day : and Inhred-Sm^ I per- 
ceived, was ready also to bear them company, though, 
it may well be imagined, not on their invitation. 

On coming out of the room where they had slept, 

D3 
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behold, the Interpreter stood at the house-door, holdaif 
in hk hands three httle vessels of gold with their coTeis, 
httvii^ chains by which to hang them op, all curiouily 
wrought, and very pretty. Of these ffolden vessels the 
Interpreter gave one to each of the uttle ones, bidding 
them fasten them by the chains to their girdles. So the 
children received them gladly, and woi£l know of him 
their proper use. 

" We will speak of this," said the Interpreter, *' as we 
walk by the way." 

Now the hour was so early that the morning light 
had hardly dawned in the east: but the little ones 
walked on cheerfully, having the Interpreter for their 
guide. And as they walked, their guide discoursed with 
uem thus. 

Interpreter, My children, you have a long journey 
before you, and many difficidties to overcome, ere you 
reach the Celestial City : hinderances from the enemy of 
souls, to wit the devil ; hinderances from mankind ; and 
more than all, daily, hourly hinderances from the sin that 
dwelleth in you, which ruleth in your members, and 
which warreth against your souls. Have you con- 
sidered whether you have strength sufficiei^t for this 
journey ! The shepherd Sincerity will not be with you, 
to feed you with milk as heretofore ; neither shall I be 
near you, to administer to your wants. The time has 
come when you are no longer to enjoy the stated 
assistance of your fellow Christians, as heretofore. You 
must now walk on your way with very little support 
from man, and encounter many dangers without human 
help. Tell me, therefore, my little tender ones, how do 
you expect to be sustained on this journey ? 

I saw then that the children were surprised and 
grieved at the words of the Interpreter ; looking this way 
and that way, and not knowing what to answer. 

At length Inbred-Sin whispered in Humble Mind's ear 
what he should answer ; when Humble Mind spake to 
this efteci : " We have been abundantly provided for, in 
your house, sir, of late ; and I think we may go upon the 
strength of that meat a long time. We have also some 
dried firuits with a few biscuits in our bags, which we 
received out of your store-room ; and these we can eat 
when we feel ourselves hungry." 

Then I saw that the Interpreter sighed, and said, ^ My 
poor child, you say ,* I am rich and increased with goods, 
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and bftfa need of nothing; and know not that yoa are 
vrretched, and miserable, and poor, andbUndjandndced.'" 
Rey. iii. 17. 

At this, beginning to be frightened, the children all 
cried ont, " What then must we do ? Where shsJl we 
iind bread to keep up our strength ? Surely we shall die 
l^ the way, and shall neyer reach Mount Zion !" 

The Interpreter then replied, *' In the Holy Book it is 
written, * They that y^ait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be wesury ; and they shall walk, 
and not faint.' Isaiah xl. 31. And again, * W^hen I am 
weak, then am I strong.' " 2 Cor. xii. 10. 

" Sir," said Humble Mind, ^* I remember these words, 
but I understand them not." 

" By these words we learn," said the Interpreter, 
" that strength and power to do well and to walk 
uprightly in our heayenly course must be daily sought 
from Grod in sincere and earnest prayer. And Grod will 
assuredly hear our prayer, and giye us the stren^ of 
the eagle, which alone, of all the birds of the aur, cai| 
soar on high in the face of the sun. But before we can 
properly seek strength from God, we must know our 
0¥m weakness, and cease alto^ther to trust in our- 
selyl^." Then I saw that the Interpreter knelt down, 
and with him the little pilgrims : and behold, he prayed : 
and the words of his prayer were, ** Lord, giye' us day 
by day our daily bread." 

On rising from prayer, he bade the children look upon 
the ground. And behold, upon the face of the ground * 
there lay a small white thing, small as the hoar-frost, 
and the taste thereof was yery sweet. 

^This is manna!" exclaimed Humble Mind. Upon 
which the children were much delighted ; and the In- 
terpreter bade them hasten to fill their little golden 
yessels with the manna which God had giyen them, that 
they might eat thereof and refresh themselyes on their 
joamey. The children therefore made haste: and it 
was well they did so ; for when the sun arose, all the 
mamiB which was left upon the ground shortly melted 
away. 

Then cried Htunble Mind, '* I see that we shall be 
satisfied with bread, and shall want no good thing.*' 
And the children rejoiced. 

" Remember then," said the Interpreter, " that Christ 
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is ' the liting bread which came down from heaTeik* 
John Ti. 61. If ye feed on him, if ye seek him dav by 
day in prayer, ye shall receive strength, and shall *be 
strong m the Lord, and in the power of his might' (Eph. 
vi. 10) ; '^yea, out of weakness you shall be made strong' 
(Heb. id. Si);' and non^ shallbe weary nor stumble among 
you.' " Isaiah v. 27. 

Now by this time, the sun being pretty high, the In- 
terpreter was minded to return to his house. So he 
kissed the little ones ; and bidding tiiem hold ^t the 
book which Evangelist had given them, he exhorted 
them carefully to seek, day by day, the bread of life 
from heaven. After which he put into their hands a 
letter to be delivered to the damsels at the palace 
Beautiful, which is the dwelling of the Christian Vir- 
tues : and thus, bidding them Gkid-speed, he went back 
to his house ; while the little ones {proceeded along the 
Way of Sidvation. 

In a short time I looked again after the chUdren : and 
behold, they preserved an even course all that day, 
keepinff hAred-Sin under subjection, and refreshing 
themsMves with the manna out of their golden cups. 
At night, coming to a place where there were much 
grass and many palm-trees, there they lay down to sleep 
— «nd Inbred-Sin was with them. And while they ikept 
h^ was up and about, according to his custom, now 
perching by the side of one, and then of another, and 
busily whispering in their ears. 

What would corae of all this whisp>ering I coi:dd not 
"Imagine ; though I shrewdly suspected that it could tend 
to no good. So, before day-dawn, Humble Mind awaking 
called aloud to his sisters to arise and fill their pots with 
raanna ; but Inbred-Sin had so overcome them with the 
spirit of sinful sloth, that when Humble Mind called 
them they would not ahse. Instead of this^ they per- 
suaded their brother to sleep a little longer, saying that 
they had manna enough left in their golden yessels for 
that day's use: upon whioh they all turned round and 
slept again. On awaking the second time, it was broad 
day, and they found themselves very hungry. Where- 
upon they looked into their pots for the manna which 
mid been left the night before ; but behold, it stank, and 
had bred worms; insomuch that they were forced to 
throw it away and to wash the yessels. T^ey therefore 
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began their day's kmrney fasting, and went sauntering 
along, as persons do when they are weak with hunger. 

Now I saw that they had not proceeded far before 
they came to a place where a miry lane came up unto 
the King's highway, where there was a ladder set for 
climbing the separating wall. Then said Inbred-Sin^ 
" Let us ascend that ladder, and look over the wall." 

*' For what purpose V said Humble Mind. 

*' Just to see what is on the other side," answered In- 
hred-Sin. " We will only just look iU)Out, and then go 
on our journey." 

'* There cannot be much harm in just looking, to be 
sure," said Humble Mind. 

So up the ladder they all climbed, and stood looking 
over the wall Qown the miry lane, which was shaded on 
each side with bushes of bramble and wild thorn. And 
behold, in a kind of bottom, at the end of the lane 
(which was very short), they saw one groping and grub- 
lang in the ^ound for earth nuts. 

When this man observed the children peeping over 
the wall, he invited them to come down to him, sa3ring, 
*' Here are some excellent earth nuts ; and, if you are 
hungry, you may here eat and be satisfied." 

** Let us go," said Inbred-Sin ; " it is but little out of 
our vay." 

The children therefore went over the wall, and hmninff 
down the lane, they began eagerly to grub up the ground 
for earth nuts, while Inbred-Sin, gayly crowing and 
clapping his sides, maliciously spl^hed the mud and 
mire of the lane over all their white ^rments. « 

Now, while they were in this bemired and evil con- 
dttion, groping up to their elbovrs in the dirt with this 
stranger, whose name was Filthy-Curiasity, behold, one 
came behind them, and laid sorely on their backs with a 
scourge. Upon which they jumped up, and behold, it 
was the schoolmaster Laio ; at sight of whom Filthy- 
Cuhosity fled, and Inh-ed-Sin hid himself behind the 
children. So the little ones stood trembling and quaking 
before their old master, filled with shame and con- 
fusion at their unseemly condition. 

Then spake the schoolmaster, " What do you here % 
and why nave you thus defiled your garments through 
the persuasions of this FUthy-Curioiity ? Know you not 
these words 1 — ^ Behold, whAt manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God ! therefore the world knoweth us not, because 
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it knew bim not. Belored, now are we the eons of 
God ; and it doth not yet appear what we shall be : hot 
we know that, when he shall sqjpear, we shall be l&e 
bim ; for we shall see him as he is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him pmifieth himself, even as he is 
pore.' ** 1 John iii. 1-3. 

To all this the children had hot one word to oflfer, by 
way of excuse ; whereupon their schoolmaster reproved 
them again, and laid their sin in order before them ; ay, 
and more than this, he corrected them severely too, 
insomuch that the blood ran down their backs amid 
many cries of sorrow and remorse. After which he 
led them back into the right way : and behold, they were 
sore distressed ; for he pressed hard upon them. 

So they ran forward till they came to a rising ground ; 
and behold. Just in the midst of the way before them 
stood a cross— the very cross of our Lord-— to which his 
holy hands and foet were nailed ; and upon which he 
poured out his soul an offering for sin. This is the 
cross to which all sinners must come for pardon, who 
hope to enter the kingdom of heaven. Now the glory 
of God shone upon this cross, and a divine light sur- 
rounded it. 

At the sight of this cross the hearts of the children 
were gladdened; because they understood that here 
they should find refoge fW)m him that smote them. But 
Inhred-Sin disturbed their joy: for while the school- 
master Law drove them forward, he stepped in between 
them and the cross, and by casting large stones in their 
*way, made them stumble as they ran. So that, through 
the terrors of the law on the one hand, and the resistance 
of Inhred-Sin on the other, they were reduced to a 
miserable plight ; which at length constrained Humble 
Mind to cry out to Inbred-Sin^ " Wherefore, O thou tor- 
mentor, dost thou harass us thus t" 

To whom Inbred'Sin replied, *' What ! will you dare to 
uypear before the cross of the Blessed and Holy One 
all unclean and filthy as you are ? In such a case you 
will assuredly be cast forth into everlasting misery !'' 

Then were the children so much alarmed, that they 
began to beseech their old master to have patience with 
them. " O, sir !" said they, '* allow us at least time to 
wash ourselves, and make ourselves clean, before we 
draw nigh unto the presence of our Lord." 

Bat he answered them thus, " This auggestion is of 
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the devO : * For though thoa wash thee withnitra, nd 
take thee inach soap, yet thine iniquity is marind before 
me, saiththeLordGod.' Jer.ii.Sd. 'Go to 3rour Father 
and say unto him, * Father, we have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, and are no more worthy to be 
called thy children/ " Luke zv. 18, 19. 

Thus the '^ law was thtir schoolmaster to bring them 
unto Chnst." Gal. iii. 24. So they came unto the foot 
of the cross, and there prostrating themselves in the dust 
^ they sought the Lord, and he heard them, and delivered 
them from all their fears. They looked unto him, and 
were lightened; and their faces were not ashamed. ** 
Psalm xxxi V. 4, 5. For the Lord was graciously ^eased 
to show them mercy, as they lay crying all night at the 
foot of the cross, and embracing it with their little arms ; 
after which, towards morning, they fell into a sweet 
sleep. Moreover, while they slept the Lord caused a 
precious balsam to distil from the holy cross; which 
secretly felling upon them, suddenly healed all the 
bruises they had received, and cleansed their polluted 
ganhents from every stain. 

The children then awoke from their sleep rejoicings; 
and rising up, they pr»sed God together : when per- 
ceiving tbat the manna lay thicldy scattered upon the 
ground thereabout, they gathered thereof and filled their 
golden vessels, eating at the same time till they were 
satisfied. This done &ey proceeded on their coinrse with 
joyful hearts ; and never did I see Inbred^Sin more cast 
down or inert than he was all that day. This however 
did not hold long ; for while the children slept at ni^, 
he showed himself as brisk as ever : and on the morning 
appearing, when they should have been gathering manna 
for the day, he put them upon {ducking certain curiouslv 
coloured flowers which grew thereabout — by which 
means they wasted their time till the rising sun had 
melted all the manna away. 

So the children passed on, yet not so cheerfully as the 
day before, but with heavy steps, loitering, and lingering, 
andtalking idly as they went. Andbehold Inbr€d'Sinw9» 
very busy among them, diverting their attention from time 
to time, with one trifle or another, till the day was far 
spent. Now towards evening, they perceived before them 
an exceedingly high hill whi«h was called the hill Diffi- 
culty. The road to the Celestial City passes directly over 
this hill ; and at the top of it stands the palace called 
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BcAntifoU where dwell thoBe three fair meters, Ptndencev 
Piety, and GherHy, together with other wise and holy 
damsels, of whom mention is made in the histories of 
all such pilgrims as have travelled this wiy. 

Now I saw that, having gazed for a while at the lofty 
hill before th^m* the children began to murmur and 
complain ; and especially fiSiei^Inbred»8in had described 
the labour and pain it would cost them to ascend it. 
They stood still therefore for a time^ considering what 
they should do. At length Inbred-Sin espying a pleasant 
grassy lane, which put itself into the highway just at the 
foot of the mountain, and which seemed to wind round 
it, he persuaded them to take that road. So being over- 
come by the entreaties of Inbrid-Sin they made towards 
the lane, and came to it just about dusk. 

This green lane viras soft to the feet, and it was 
bordered oa each side with sweet-scented shrubs and 
flowers. It was called IdU^Lam^ and led to the house 
and gardens of a certain woman n2im^Indtdgence ; one 
who has the training of many children, aiS who has 
enticed many young pilgrims from the Way of Salvation. 
This Indulgence is one of the daughters of the Evil One, 
and through her means many have been.condudted down 
to. hell; for she pampereth the flesh, and takethpart 
with the sin that dweUeth in us. 

1 . looked therefore, and behold, the children went 
sauntering down the lane, the very air of which has a 
tendency to produce drowsiness and inactivity. And 
behold, the lane turned and turned, till, before it was 
totally dark, the tittle pilgrims found that they had quite 
turned their backs upon the hill : for the rays of the sun 
continued to illuminate the top of the hid some time 
after the lower lands were covered with darkness. 
Then I saw that, when the children perceived that they 
were getting farther and farther from the mountain, 
they began to be frightened ; whereupon Humble Mind 
cried out, " We have turned our backs upon the Way of 
Salvation and have got into unknown paths ; we have 
done amiss in wandering hither, and il woidd be our 
wisest course to return without delay." 

Then spake Inbred^Siih '* How can you return to- 
night ? is it not dark ? and are you not weary 1 — it will 
now certainly be best to go on to the house which is right 
before us ; wl^ere having lodged for the night, we may 
in the morning return to the King's highway." 
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she devil : * For though thoa wash thee withnitra, nd 
take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marind before 
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of the cross, and there prostrating themselves in the dust 
" they sought the Lord, and he heard them, and delivered 
them from all their fears. They looked unto him, and 
were lightened; and their faces were not ashamed.'' 
Psalm zxxiv. 4, 5. For the Lord was graciously leased 
to show them mercy, as they lay crying all night at the 
foot of the cross, and embracing it with their little arms ; 
after which, towards morning, they fell into a sweet 
sleep. Moreover, while they slept the Lord caused a 
precious balsam to distil from the holy cross ; which 
secretly foiling upon them, suddenly healed all the 
Inruises they had received, and cleansed their polluted 
ganhents from every stain. 

The children then awoke from their sleep rejoicing; 
and rising up, theyprsHsed God together: when per- 
ceiving that the manna lay thicldy scattered upon the 
ground thereabout, they gathered thereof and filled their 
golden vessels, eating at the same time till they were 
satisfied. This done &ey proceeded on their comrse with 
joyful hearts ; and never did I see Inbred-Sin more cast 
down or inert than he was all that day. This however 
did not hold long ; for while the children slept at nig[hty 
he showed himself as brisk as ever : and on tiie morning 
appearing, when they should have been gathering manna 
for the day, he put them upon {ducking certain curiouslv 
coloured flowers which grew thereabout — by which 
means they wasted their time till the rising sun had 
melted all the manna away. 

So the children passed on, yet not so cheerfully as the 
day before, but with heavy steps, loitering, and lingering^ 
and talking idly as they went. And behold IfibredSin was 
very busy among them, diverting their attention from time 
to time, with one trifle or another, till the day was far 
spent. Now towards evening, they perceived before them 
an exceedingly high hill wlueh was called the hill Diffi- 
culty. The road to the Celestial City passes directly over 
this hill ; and at the top of it stands the palace called 
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{ligeoi and sloveiily. This lady leeehred tfie ciddren 
with many blandiahmenta, and would know oi them» 
whence they came % 

To thia mqoiry Homble Mind made answer; and 
when he had done speakinf , Mrs. hukUgenee thus re- 
plied. First, she blamed those whohadpiit it into their 
needs to go on pilgrimage, ob4enring that children were 
little harmless creatures, in whom there was no natural 
dqvaTity. After which she had something to say against 
the riiepherd Sincerity, and still more against the Inter- 
preter ; wlule as to the schoolmaster jLoio, she scrupled 
not to call him a cruel tyrant. Moreover, she added, 
that as no child could possudy climb up the hUl Difficulty, 
they coidd not do better t^^ abide in her house till 
they should reach a maturer age, ** when," said she, 
" you may, if you please, continue your pilgrimage." 

Now, when Humble Mind knew not what answer to 
make, Inbred-Sin suggested that he should not only thank 
Mrs. Indulgence for her kind offer, but also express his 
willingness to accept it. Which he accordingly did; 
when Playful and Peace agreeing thereto, it was imme- 
diately determined that they should remain for a sea* 
son at Mrs. Indulgence'' s house. ^ 

Then I saw, in mv dream, that Mrs. Ind»i3^ence rang 
a bell; upon which ner old housekeeper, named Fond^ 
nessy came into the room, and received her orders to 
prepare supper and beds for the little strangers. Tliese 
orders were very punctually obeyed, nor was it long be* 
fore the cloth was laid, and the supper served up; 
whereat the little guests seemed to be mightily i^eased, 
the table being covered with all manner of deucacies, 
and more especially with such sweet things as children 
love. 

So they all sat down to supper, with Inbred-Sin among 
them ; and never did I observe Inbred- Sin more trouble- 
some than he was at Mrs. Indulgence's table. First, he 
pnit the children upon eating of every dish at the table, 
till their stomachis were (juite fuU and uneasy: after 
which he engaged Playful m scolding Peace, anid Hum- 
ble Mind in rebuking Playful. Then when wine was set 
\xpon the table, Inbred-Sin would have them to partake 
of that also ; which brought upon them so great a heavi- 
ness, that, on retiring to their chamber, they went to 
sleep without jyrayer. But while they were asleep, Jn- 
bred-Sin was uncommonly wakeful and active ; for he 



was irliiiqperiiig in their ears all the night. Moreorer, 
he admitted the Bril One among them, as he had done 
before at the shepherd Sincerity's, who went to work 
as aforetime with his enchantments, beguiling the 
imaginations of the children with vain uid imholy 
visions. And in these visions he was especially care- 
fid to represent those servants and ministers of Christ, 
under \niose charge the little pilgrims had formerly 
been placed, as hara and cruel masters^ tyrannising over 
3roung children, and denying them every pleasure befit- 
ting their age. 

Soon after rising in the morning, the children came 
again into the presence of Indulgence, who, when she 
had feasted them with all manner of delicacies, gave 
them leave to amuse themselves as they pleased till 
^nner-time. So the^r strolled forth into the garden^ 
Hnd Inbred' Sin went with them. 

Now I saw in my dream that, when they had tired 
themselves with running about from place to place^ 
they sat down, and fell into discourse upon their pres- 
ent situation. And first, Humble Mind said, ** I should 
like very well to remain here all my days ; but then, I 
am afraid.*' m 

" And wherefore are you afraid, brother t" said Play- 
ful. 

*' Because," answered Humble Mind, " we have for- 
saken the Lord and his ways, to satisfy our sinful lusts^ 
through the instigation of our own evil hearts." 

I perceived then that, after Humble Mind had thus 
spoken, Inbred-Sin began to rage and storm among them 
in a wonderful manner. For he knew that he had the 
children now at a double advantage : first, because they 
had forsadken the King's way, and were in the enemy'a 
grounds; and secondly, because they had given away 
to him for some time past, indulging him in all his de- 
mands, so that he had acquired an unusual ascendency 
over them. He therefore ventured to speak his whole 
mind. " It is my pleasure," said he, ^ that you stay iB 
this place ; and here I shall expect you to grant ail my 
demands, and satisfy all my desires." 

"Nay but," said Humble Mind, tremblingly, "we 
shall surely lose our souls if we remain here." 

" I care not for your souls," replied Inbred-Siny " nei- 
ther do I fear God; but I will, at all hazards, please 
myself." 
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Humble Mind then attempted to reaeoa with htm ; but 
In^d'Sin refused to hear him : neither would he listen 
to any thing which Playful or Peace could say, but put 
them all to silence with his imperious ragings. Inso* 
much that they ceased to oppose him ; upon which he 
became perfectly good-humoured,, and proceeded to 
jest with the young people. But his jestings were 
always of such a description as are never jconvenient ; 
nevertheless, he succeeded in making the children laugh 
heartily, which I was greatly grieved to see. 

Thus the little pilgrims remained awhile in the house 
of Indulgence^ under the dominion of Inbred-Sin. And 
behold, they were entangled in the snares of the enemy, 
neither had they any power to deliver themselves. 
Their bodiea were pampered with luxurious livings and 
their days passed away in idleness. Moreover, they 
were surrounded with all manner of playthings and 
toys : yet were they very unhappy, hy reason of the sin 
which dwelt in them. For Inbred-Sin meddled more 
and more with them every day : insomuch that pride, 
and selfishness, and malice, and envy, successively ex- 
ercised a complete dominion over thenu 

Then they remembered the days th^were past, and 
wished it were with them as former'; nevertheless, 
Inbred- Sin suffered them not to call upon the Lord.. 
Whereupon 1 began to fear that these little ones would 
be utterly lost ; not remembering the faithfulness of 
Him who had called them by his grace. 1 Thess^ v. 24.. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Now ft wa& a custom, and had beeaso,.as I found, from 
time immemorial, for such of the Lord^s servants as 
were stationed along the way for the reception and as- 
sistance of pilgrims, to hold communication with each 
other, by letter, concerning the afiairs of pilgrims : by 
which means all the pilgrims on the road were weH 
known in all those places, and a vigilant watch was 
maintained, lest any of them should fall into the hands 
of the enemy-. 

In consequence of this established rule, the damsels 
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Kt the pilace BeaatiAil having about this time received 
a letter from the Interpreter, giving them notice that 
certain little pilgrims were upon the road, they sent 
forth a faithful servant, called Bisciplins, to meet them, 
and bring them up the hill Difficulty. Discipline there* 
fore set forth, and sought the children up and down. 
At length, receiving information that they were in Mrs. 
IndiUgence^s house, he went immediately thither, and 
demanded of her, how she dared to detain those chosen 
little ones under her unholy roof. 

At this Indulgence trembled, weU knowing that Disci* 
pline came not without authority ; so she delivered up 
the children into his hands. 

Then Discipline spake sternly to them^ and asked 
them what tliey did there. Moreover, he took his rod 
and corrected tnem ; after which he drove them before 
him into the right way. Neither did he spare them till 
he had urged them almost to the top of the hUl Diffi- 
culty ; and it was wonderful to observe how he caused 
the children to exert themselves. At first, indeed, they 
cried and complained piteously ; bat as they ascended 
higher and higher, they moved on with so much brisk- 
ness, that altho^h Discipline followed them up close 
behind, yet he flrbore to use his scourge as he had 
done ; till at last I perceived that, instead of employing 
the rod, he encouraged them to proceed by the kindest 
words he could use. 

The sun was about to set when they came within 
view of the palace Beautiful : nevertheless, the loveli- 
ness of the place was plainly to be discerned, while the 
freshness and sweetness of the mountain air produced 
a very reviving effect upon the weary little travellers. 

Now I saw that there were lions chained on each 
side of the way which led to the palace. But these 
creatures took no notice of the pilgrims as they passed, 
though the children trembled at the sight of them, and 
looked very pale. 

So Discipline led them up to the gate of the palace : 
where I saw that the children tmrn^ to offer him their 
imited thanks for having brought them to that place, 
and for all the assistance with which he liad favoured 
them. Nay, I perceived that they kissed the hand 
which held the rod of correction, yea, and the very 
rod itself. And herein were the words of^the wise man 
verified : '* Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child ; 



Imt the rod of correction 111811 drive it far finom hiBL" 
Prov. xxii. 16. 

Upon this DiscMine smiled, and mod, ** I am the ser 
vant of the Most Hi^, and have been employed by Mm 
to bring many pilgrims to this place. But without tlM 
aid of his Holy Spirit 1 can accomplish nothing : ^ve, 
therefore, the gloiy to God. For such is the condition 
of man, since the fall of Adam, that he has no power 
of himself to come to this abode of the Virtues, nay, 
nor even so much as to desire to do so, without God*s 
help." (See lOth Article of the Church,) 

So after ringing the bell, behold, the gate was pres- 
ently opened by Mr. Watchful^ the porter. Now the 
old porter smiled on observing the youthful pilgrims 
before his gate : and laying his hands upon their £dads, 
he thus spake : — ** What ! more fruit of your laboursy 
Mr. Discipline f You are by far the most successful of 
all our agents : for by your means I have the pleasure 
of opening the gates of this palace to many foir little 
travellers, who would never, I am sure, have reached 
this place without your he^)." 

" I had not brought you these, Mr. Watchful,''^ returned 
Discipline, '* without God^s help. YottJinow that I am 
but an instrument in His hands, and J^ery mean one, 
too ; therefore, to God be all the glory." 

"Veiy true," answered Mr. Watchful; "Paul plant- 
eth, ApoUos watereth, but God gives the increase." 1 
Cor. iii. 6. 

By this time one of the damsels of the house having 
heard the porter^s bell, had come to the door. The 
damsePs name was Humility ; and she was one of the 
many lovely virgins who dwell there together in sweet 
harmony and love. Of these, Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity are considered as the chief; but there are sev- 
eral younger branches of this family who are not less 
lovely than their elder sisters. Humble Mind then de- 
livered to the damsel Humility the note which he had 
received from the Interpreter, and which she immedi- 
ately carried to those within. Whereupon the little 
pilgrims were called in, while Mr. Duciflim went about 
other work. 

Then such of the damsels as had received orders 
to introduce the little pilgrims, took them by the hand 
and led them first into the hall, which was a noUe 
apartment, wnere were rangeaiipon pedestals near the 
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walls many marble statues exceedingly beautiM and ia 
fine proportion, rej)resenting the most holy and beloved 
of God among the children of men — Even such as 
*' through faith had subdued kingdoms, wrought rig^t- 
eouiBuess, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness had been made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens. Women iinio had received their dead raised to 
life again : and others who had been tortured, not ac- 
cepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection.'' Here were also the statues of such as 
" had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, more- 
over, of bonds and imprisonment : they were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with 
the sword: they wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented (of 
whom the world was not worthy) ; they wandered in 
deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth'' (Heb. xi. SS-^SS) ; all of them silently suflbring 
for the love which they bore to the Lord of pilerims. 
Here also were the memorials of many pious and holy 
young persons, ^on whom God had bestowed grace to 
serve lum in spirit and in truth. 

" And there were those who passed life's bloomioig year 
Beside the moarnfai couch of parents dear ; 
Renouncing all the joys of early days, 
To serve their God, and mind us strictest ways*** 

Here also were representations in marble of parents 
who, through the love they bore to their Redeemer, had 
3rielded up their dving infants to Him that made them, 
rejoicing in the mil assurance that their little sweet 
ones were aJi)out to be delivered from a vain and evil 
world; and submissively crying out, "Thy righteous 
wUl, most righteous Lord, be done !" •• All these, having 
obtained a good report, through faith, received not the 
promise : God havmg provided better things for them" 
(Heb. xi. 39, 40) ;— even " an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for them." 1 Pet. i. 4. . 

Through this hall the damsels led the little ones inta 
a fair panour, where sat Prudence, Piety, and Charity; 
with other virgins of the family. Each of those fair 
maidens was busied aboqt some appropriate good work ; 



and as they wrought with their hands they beguiled the 
time in speaking to each other " in psahns and hymns 
and spiritual songs." Eph. v. 19. But upon the little 
pilgrims being brought in, immediately ceasing from 
their work and suspending their song, they g^hered 
affectionately around them. Charity Qssed them, and 
Piety gave them her blessing* while Prudence brushed 
the dust from their white garments. And one welcomed 
them, and another welcomed them, saying, ** Blessed are 
you, ye chosen ones of the Lord." 

So they were made to sit down, and a dish of whole- 
some food was speedily set before them ; of which they 
were disposed to eat very heartily, since their exer- 
cise under Mr. Discipline's management had wonderfully 
sharpened their appetite. Then having prayed with the 
family, they were put to bed in a chamber called Peace ; 
where they presently fell into a deep sleep. 

Now it is not to be supposed, because the little pil- 
grims were safely lodged in the palace Beautiful, that 
they were also set free from the importunities of Inbred- 
Sin. No : for as that wicked one came with us into the 
world, so he will go out of the world with us. I had 
turned my eye upon him from time t^time ever since 
the children were driven from the hoiRe of Indtdgenee^ 
When Mr. Discipline set them running, I saw that SAred- 
Sin k^t close in with them ; not ind^d by running with 
them, but, as I had often observed before, by hanging 
upon them, and that so heavily, that the children were 
forced to drag him with great difficulty up the hill. And 
thouffh he got many strokes from Mr. Discipline's rod, 
yet he never loosed his hold ; but the more Discipline 
applied the scourge, the more he clung and held fast; 
giving the poor children many a sore pinch and many a 
painful twitch. On coming towards the top of the Iml« 
where the wajr became easier, I saw that he ceased 
pulling and twitching, and went on quietly behind the 
children; keeping however quite close to them. He 
accompanied them also into the palace, witiidrawing 
himself, however, as much as possible from the notice 
of the damsels of the palace ; and when the children 
went to bed he went with them* Nevertheless he kept 
himself very quiet all night ; and in the mominji^, just 
about the time that he expected the children to aicise, he 
laid himself all along on the floor like one dead qx faint* 
ing. And there he was when Humble Mind and hi^ 
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nsters, being awakened by the sweet singing of the 
birds befojre their window, got up and began to dress 
themselves. . 

Now the children, being busily engaged in conversap- 
tion, never heeded Inbred-Sin till he besan to make a low 
kind of- moaning. Whereupon Playfiu perceiving him, 
said, ** Why, here lies Inbred-Sin like one half dead. 
Well, well, 1 hope that Mr. DisdvUne has at last mas- 
tered him with his scourge ; for he got many a hearty 
stripe yesterday." 

Then Humble Mind turned to look at him ; and little 
Peace actually began to touch him, in order to certify 
herself whether he was really dead or not. ' 

'* No, no,". said Humble Mmd, *'he is not dead; for I 
believe that he will never die till we die, and that we 
shall never ^et quit of him till we sink mto the grave." 

*' But," said Playful, ** he cannot move : I think that 
both his legs and his arms are broken. Though he may 
not be absolutely dead, yet it appears to me that the 
severe blows he received have totally disabled him." 

" Well, well, I wish it may be so," answered Humble 
Mind ; " and then at least he will not torment us so much 
as he has done. |^or if he should grow weaker, and we 
become stronger, ^e shall soon be more than a match 
fbr kim. ! o^y wish that, if it were possible, he might 
die outright ; and then how happy should we be !" 

^O," said Peace, 'Mn the condition he now is we 
need not fear him much ; for I do not think he could 
even stand on his legs at present if he were to put forth 
all his strength." 

By these means Inbred-Sin made the children believe 
thi^ he was incapable of doing them any further injury, 
and that there was no manner of cause m future to fear 
him. So he filled them with vain confidence. More- 
over, aH the time that they remained at the palace 
Beautifbl, he aflfected to be quite low and weak, like one 
in djring circumstances. And thus, notwithstanding all 
their experience of his subtlety in time past, and all 
that they had been taught coneeming him by the Inter- 
preter and others, the children were again deceived by 
this new device. 

No^ as soon as the yoimg ones were dressed, their 
attendance was required at family prayers ; afker which 
all the maidens of the palace, together with the Uttle 
pilgiims, sat down to breakfest in the parknir. 
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Breakfast being finished, every one went immediately 
to her proper work ; for no one is idle in the palace of 
the Virtues, but all its inhabitants are employed in doing 
those tlungs which are appointed by their King. So I 
saw that Prudence, Piety, and Charity, baring called 
the three little ones, began thus to discourse wi& them. 
Prudence first spake. "My dear children," said she, 
'* if you are so inclined, the Ruler of all things will, no 
doubt, grant you permission to remain for a season in 
this place ; where you may, with God's blessing, attain 
unto the knowledge of all virtue. But while you re- 
main here you must contentedly submit to the rules of 
the place, which, although they may appear strict, are 
hj no means unpleasant ; since they were laid down by 
Him who thus characterizes the service he requires, 
* My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.' " Matt. xi. 30. 

To this Humble Mind answered, that he and his sis- 
ters would gladly remain with them as long as the King 
should grant them permission ; and that, in the mean- 
while, they hoped very carefully to observe the rules of 
the house. 

Upon which Piety remarked, " Of yourselves, my dear 
children, you cannot rightly observe ^e rules of this 
place ; but ask of God, and ne will assist you." 

" I am glad," returned Humble Mind, " to hear that 
there are strict rules to be observed in this house ; for 
while I was in the house of Indulgence, where no one 
exercised authority over me, I fell under the dominion 
of the sin that dwelleth. in me— and of all masters, me- 
thinks, this Inbred-Sin is the hardest." 

" Very true, my son," said Prudence ; " whosoever is 
the slave of sin lives under the cruellest bondage : and 
it is in order to free children from the power of their 
evil passions that the Lord, among other means, hath 
appointed the rod of correction. Were children bom 
without sin, no chastisement would be necessary." 

I heard then that Humble Mind, being questioned b^ 
the damsels, related all that had befallen him and his 
sisters, from the removed of their parents to that veiry 
day. 

After which Piety thus addressed the little pilgrims : 
"I find, my children, that you have had your tnals. But 
God has dealt yery mercifully with you, in having 
brought you thus far on your journey; although, by 
your own account, from the time thai you left your 



father's house you haTe not ceased to provoke him, 
through the sugffestions of the sin that dwelleth in you. 
Nevertheless, whHe ' the Lord is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy' (Psalm ciii. 8.)) I 
would have you to remember that on no occasion have 
vou ever turned to Him of your own free will and choice, 
out have been perverse and stiff-necked, being led con- 
tinuall]^ by your own evil hearts to turn your back both 
upon mm and his ways. Forasmuch, therefore, as you 
are come thus far on your pilgrimage, all the work and 
the glory of it belong to the Lord ^one, while notMng 
is to be attributed to your own exertions. For had he 
not compelled you to follow Him, you would now be 
waUbwing with the swine in the mire of the town in 
which you were bom. * Where is boasting then T It is 
excluded.* Rohl iii. 37. Give therefore, my children, 
all the glory to God ; ' for who made you to differ from 
other cmldren t and what have you which you did not 
receive V " 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

I observed then that the damsels conversed with 
Humble Mind concerning the several places of educa- 
tion in which he had sojourned. Whereupon Humble 
Mind would kniw of them which they thought most 
objectionable, the school of Mr. Worldly-Prudence^ or 
the place wherein all manner of elegant accomplish- 
ments were chiefly taught % 

**It is hard, my son," replied Prudence, "to tell 
which is the worsts or which is the best, of things that 
are manifestly evil. There is but one way to everlast- 
ing happiness ; and * Jesus saith, I am the way^ and the 
truth, and the life : no man cometh unto the Father but 
l^ me.' John xiv. 6. We are therefore to hate every 
false way, however they may differ one from another, 
and choose the way of truth sdone. Psalm cxix. - Now 
* the wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way' 
(Prov. xiv. 8.) ; and we have a promise that to the meek 
this way shall be pointed out — ^ The meek will he guide 
in jn^^ment, and tide meek will he teach.his way.' Psalm 
XXV. 9. But they who seek their own glory, and the 
settit^f forth of their own selves, run into aU manner of 
foDles, and consume their days in vanity." 

Then spake Charity ; " Alas ! alas ! it even causes my 
heart to ble^ when! think of the many fatal mistakes 
into which mankind are prone to fall on this subject^— 
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and all from the want of knowing the exceeding sinfid 
ness of their own hearts." 

" Now it comes into my mind," said Prudence, " that 
I have something to exhibit which will both please and 
profit these little ones ; I mean the mirror or ms^c- 
glass, which was given me by Mr. Spiritual-Man.^^ Then 
she ran up to her closet where she kept it, and brought 
it down;- and behold it was a magic-lantern, such as 
children often play with. So when the damsels had 
shut all the windows, and lighted a candle (Prov. xx. 
37.), they set forth the lantern in order ; and behold, the 
things that were painted on the glasses of the lantern 
were represented on the smooth white wall in bright 
colours — at which the children were much pleased. 
And behold there was shown on the wall a wide plain 
full of large towns, all scattered over with heaps of 
mire and rubbish. Above this phdn was a glorious 
heaven, and beneath it was a yawning grave going down 
to the very pit of hell. Moreover, m the midst of the 
plain stood a very unsightly old man clothed in filthy 
garments ; and Satan stood at his right-hand. Zech. 
lii. 1, 3. " From the sole of Ms foot even unto the 
crown of his head there was no soundhess in him ; but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores." Isaiah i. 6. 
This man could neither stand upright (Micah vii. 2.), 
nor look towards the heavens to behold the glories 
therein displayed — for " the natural man reqeiveth not 
the things of the Spirit" (1 Cor. ii. 14.) ; but after looking 
downward for a time on the things which lay at his feet, 
he began anon to rake and scratch all the muck and the 
rubbish tbgether ; and while he was thus employed, he 
appeared not only to become vicious, but to bie filled 
with an indescribable fury. At, this, there came for- 
ward the appearance of one, whom the children knew 
to be the scnoobnaster Law^ and he laid upon the man 
many stripes, until he was glad to leave scraping the 
muck and rubbish together, and to sit down quietly upon 
the heap which he had already collected. 

All this while Inbred-Sin was at the ear of Playful, 
though she knew it not. So, when she saw all these 
thing^, she began to smile ; till, unablq any longer to 
refrain, she burst into a loud laugh. 

Then' said Piety, "Wherefore do you laugh, my 
child f* 
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Play/fid. I could not refrain when I saw that ugly old 
man covered all over with rags and dirt, and so very 
ill-conditioned at the same time. I thiiiJ^ such a vile 
old man is not worthy to live. If I had been Mr. Law^ 
I would have put an end to him at once. 

Then answered Piety, " In this case we may apply 
the memorable words of the prophet, * Thou art the 
man !' " 2 Sam. xii. 7. 

At which Playful blushed: whereupon Piety added 
these words — " What would have become of you, my 
child, if the Lord had said concerning you, ' She is not 
worthy to live V And yet wherein do you differ from 
yonder old man !" 

Then came the tears into Playful's eyes ; for she was 
self-convicted : and Charity was pleased to observe her 
tears. 

So they looked again at the old man, who had seated 
himself upon his heap of muck ; and Satan began to 
make a great bustle about him. For Satan himself 
being the father of that old man, he called in his ser- 
vants to support and adorn him. And first came one 
called Art, who painted the old man over with red and 
white paint, so as entirely to conceal all his womids and 
his sores ; moreover she taught him to smile. Then 
came one called Fashion, who put certain gaudy gar- 
ments upon the old man's rags ; which caused him to 
look somewhat more seemly. And after this came the 
damsel lAghi-Mind with her train, to wit, the teachers 
of elegant accomplishments, all of whom very busily 
engaged themselves about the old man : and it was won- 
derfid to behold how vast a change they wrought in 
him. Insomuch that Playful began to like him better ; 
and Peace observed that he was not half so frightful as 
before. " But," said Humble Mind, " perceive you not, 
my sisters, that his rags remain still beneath his fine 
clothes, that his wounds are not healed, nor is his filthi- 
ness washed away V 

Now, when all this was done, certain persons, wise 
in their own conceits, came to the old man with many 
learned professors, putting certain books into his hand. 
He received the books, and after reading therein, he 
rose up inflated with vanity ; and his manner was as if 
he were mocking at the Most High. Then was he led 
up to the top of the heap of robbish wMch he had col- 
lected, and which they that were about him had raised 



to an exceedingly great height — and there they pot a 
crown upon his he^, and howed before him. Aiul be-> 
hold, even while they bowed, one came behind and 
struck him a deadly blow ; upon which he lost both his 
crown and his rich garments, and suddenly ddling down, 
he rapidly tumbled from precipice to precipice, till he 
sunk into an unseen pit and totally disaimeared. At 
which Satan, who had stood by all the while, made out- 
rageous merriment, and laughed the wretched sufferer 
to scorn. 

The children then desired to see something more; 
but Prudence said, '* It is enough." So the windows 
being opened, and the lantern put away, Piety pro- 
ceeded, as the manner of the house is on all such occa- 
sions, to put certain questions to the children concern- 
ing what they had seen. 

Piety, Whom do you sui^se this old man to be, 
whose representation has nut been exhibited to you ! 

Playful. I did not understand at first; but now I 
know that this old man is the emblem of what we aU 
are by nature, and his wounds and sores signify the evil 
and uncleanness of our hearts. 

Piety. Well spoken, my child : and this old man is 
thus described by St. Paul — '' Being filled with all un- 
righteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, ma- 
lignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despite- 
fid, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobement 
to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, 
without natural affection, implacalde, unmerciful." 
Rom. i. 29-31. 

Then spake Prudence, "You saw a}l that Art, and 
Learning, and Fashion, and Ele^^ant Accomplishments 
could do for this old man. But did it seem to be within 
their power to rectify his vile nature ? or could they 
save him from destruction ?" 

Playful. To be sure, they made him look a little 
4)etter ; but as to any thing else, they left him much as 
they found him. 

Then said Humble Mind, " When I saw them all so 
busy in painting the old man, and setting him forth in 
gaudy apparel, I thought of what our Lord said to the 
scribies and Phansees— * Ye are like unto whited sepul- 
chres^ which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
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within fall of dead men's bones and of all undean*. 
ness.' " Matt, xxiii. 27. 

Prudence. Well spoken, my son : and herein we may 
perceive the folly of such as are continually striying to 
set forth and adorn their old vile and sinful nature, in- 
stead of coming to Him who alone can reform and renew 
it ; even to Him who * gave himself for them ; that he 
might sanctify and cleanse them: and that he might 
present them to himself without spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ; but that they should be holy and without 
blemish.' Eph. v. 25-27. 

Piety. Well, let us have nothing more to do with 
our ' old man or his deeds.' Col. iii. 9. He is crucified 
with our Lord. Rom. vi. 6. ' If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature' 2 Cor. v. 17. 

I perceived then that Inbred-Sin was very busy again 
with Playful, who thus vainly replied to Piety, " It is 
in truth a great pleasure to think that we have nearly 
done with our old nature ; and that now having come 
so far on our journey, our Inbred-Sin loses ground very 
fast, while we are becoming every day wiser and holier. 
I am sure, when I think how wicked I used to be, and 
how much better I am now, I feel that I have great cause 
for thankfulness." 

When Charity heard the child speaking after this fash- 
ion, she sighed deeply ; nor could Hiunble Mind forbear 
blush; but Prudence rebuked her, and spake to this 
purpose : " When my sister Piety admonished us to 
nave nothing more to do with our old man, she meant 
that it behooved us to shun him, and to fly from him ; 
but, alas ! though we would willingly have no more to 
say to him, we must not hope that he will so easily be 
restrained from having any thing more to do with us. 
O my child! how little, as yet, are you acquainted either 
with the decitfulness of your own heart, or with the sub- 
tile devices of Inbred-Sin I Be assured however of this, 
that Inbred- Sin is never more to be feared than when 
he would ipake you beheve that you are in no danger 
from him." 

Playful was now ashamed, and remained silent — 
while Piety entered further into discourse with the chil- 
dren, explaining unto them that, unless a man be bom 
again, tjiat is, bom of the Spirit, he cannot see God. 
After which she caused Humble Mind to read aloud our 
Lord's conversation with Nicodemus on the subject of 

Vol. v.— E 
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regeneration, recorded in the third chapter of St. John's 
ffospel. Moreover, I saw that she made him kneel 
down and pray that the Lord would open the eyes of 
his miderstanding, in order to a due comprehension of 
this matter. And this she did, because herein is a great 
mystery, which they of this world cannot receive, a 
doctrine altogether despised and rejected of men, and 
which Christians themselves do not thoroughly under- 
stand, although they feel and know it to be true, — ^namely, 
how the old and sinful nature is destroyed in them that 
beUeve, while a new and heavenly nature is imparted 
to them. 

Now I saw that Piety daily used great pains to make 
these Uttleones acquainted with this important doctrine : 
sometimes taking them apart into her closet and praying 
with them ; at other times leading them by the hand 
when she walked out into the fields, and discoursing 
with them freely upon the new nature of man, when 
bom again in Christ, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit. 
Among other statements, she represented to them, that 
the heart of the old ma^n is continually full of abomi- 
nable cenceits with every kind of evil thought ; while 
the heart of him who is bom again and become a new 
creature abounds in " love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
ffentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.^' 
Gal. V. 23, 23. Moreover, she took especial pains to 
make the children comprehend that this work of regenera- 
tion is, for the most part, a slow or progressive work, and 
that the old nature will continue to contend with the new, 
until the work of grace be finished at the hour of death. 
Nor did she fail to point out that to which every Chris- 
tian should carefully attend, namely, the necessity of 
supporting the new nature day by day, with heavenly 
food, in order to its growth and improvement ; just as 
the natural body is fed by the fruits of the earth, in 
failure of which it grows weak and faint, and at length 
expires. 

Thus Piety continued unweariedly to instract the lit- 
tle pilgrims ; insomuch that after they had been for a 
short space at the palace Beautiful, it was judged neces- 
sary to introduce them to certain other teachers, of whom 
I shall speak more particularly in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Now I saw in my dream that, when the little pilgrims 
had remained for a season in the palace Beautifi2, the 
damsels took them, one morning, by the hand and led 
them through a long and shady cloister into a very large 
library, formed of various ranges of apartments of very 
ancient architecture, and filled with the works of the 
most esteemed writers, both ancient and modem, sacred 
and profane. Here was no sound of voices to be heard, 
but all was hushed and quiet, inviting to study and con- 
templation. And in one of the largest of these apart- 
ments two very venerable men were sitting at one 
table, before whom were spread many books, which 
they were busied in examining ; and behold, from time 
to time they seemed to consult one another, and, as it 
\irere, to compare notes one with the other. 

Then said Piety to the children, " Behold those vene* 
rable persons ! they are brothers ; and he that looketh 
most fresh and comely, is the elder by many years — ^for 
he is immortal, and time hath no power over him." 

" May I," said Humble Mind, " presume to ask their 
names and characters V 

Piety. These brothers are the sons of one mother ; 
whose name is Wisdom. The elder is called Divine 
Knowledge, and his age cannot be computed: for 
although he looks so hale and comely, he was in exist- 
ence before the foundation of the world. The name of 
the yoimger is Human Knowledge ; and as his birth- 
place was this earth, so he partakes of the infirmity and 
miperfection of all earthly things. Hence you see that 
he is much more wrinkled and broken down with age 
than his elder brother. 

**The Father Almighty," continued Piety, "sent 
Divine Knowledge from his dwelling-place on high, to 
be a guide and comfort to fallen man; and Human 
Knowledge was charged never to lose sight of this his 
elder brother, nor ever to engage in any undertaking, ex- 
cept in cQQjunption with Divme Knowledge. But," con- 
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tinued Piety, "notwithstanding the strict injunctions 
laid upon these brethren by the Most High, mankind 
have, in ahnost every age of the world, prevailed in 
their attempts to separate them. And even now," con- 
tinued she, " the sons of men may be divided into two 
classes; those who, like Mr. Worldly- Prudence, pay 
Divine honours to the younger brother ; and those who, 
utterly despising the younger, pretend the highest esteem 
for the elder. But they that judge wisely, g^ve the 
highest honour to the elder without despising the 
younger, and take delight in seeing them labour hand-in- 
hand, each occupying his proper place, in the blessed 
work of instructing the ignorant." 

Now I saw in my dream that, when the damsel Piety 
had thus spoken, she led the children up to the ancient 
brothers, introducing them as Uttle ones who were hum- 
ble, and willing to be instructed. So after la3ring their 
bands upon them, and blessing them, the sages caused 
them to occupy places at their feet. 

On that very day therefore they began to study under 
the direction of these venerable teachers: and from 
thenceforward, while they remained in the palace Beau- 
tiful, they went daily at a certain hour into the library, 
there to receive such instruction as was adapted to their 
age and condition. And now Humble Mind was made 
to understand wherein Mr. Worldly-Prudence^ s system 
of education was defective, to wit, in that he did not 
make the Book of God the basis and groundwork of his 
plan, using heathen authors only as auxiliary lights, and 
their works as books of reference. And thus he not 
only bewildered and lost himself amid the mazes of 
heathen darkness and heathen morahty, but became the 
means of misleading multitudes of others. 

In receiving the instructions of these venerable men, 
the little pilgrims spent many hours every day; and 
whenever they had discovered extraordinary assiduity, 
I saw that they were allowed by the damsels of the 
palace to enjoy the fields or gardens of Innocent Plea- 
sure. These gardens are the peculiar gift of the Lord 
of lords to the damsels the Virtues, and by him rendered 
inexpressively delightful ; in order that the saints upon 
earth, being sometimes permitted to take the air in 
them, may have some little foretaste of those jo3rs which 
are reserved for them inheaven, through the merits of Him 
in whom is their trust. These gardens are near adjoiiH 
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ing to the palace Beautiful, and the damsels of that 
house have the sole charge of them, with express com- 
mand from the Most High, that none enter therein, or 
eat of their fruit, but such as love him and seek to do 
his will. 

Now I looked, and behold, there was nothing wanting 
in these gardens that could render them desirable, such 
as mossy fountains and curious waterfalls, blooming 
parterres and fragrant groves, verdant uplands and 
shadowy glens, with every variety that could delight 
the eye or ravish the fancy. Here were specimens of 
certain lovely flowers of Paradise, which had escaped 
the general destruction made by sin. Here were young 
lambs sporting without fear, and little fawns bounding 
over the hills. And here also I beheld many birds of 
exquisite plumage and extraordinary note, such as cer- 
tain ancient pilgrims are reported to have listened to with 
peculiar transport when travelling through these parts. 
These birds were heard answering each other from the 
high woodlands in sweet song, and their voices were 
wonderfully ravishing to such as silently walked in the 
shadowy dells beneath. I saw too, among these fields, 
many lovely cottages and quiet resting-places, which 
God had prepared for certain aged pilgrims who loved 
and trusted in him. These were under the charge of 
Charity, who had the care of providing them with such 
things as were necessary : and there " the poor among 
men rejoiced in the Holy One of Israel." Isaiah xxix. 19. 
Here were also a variety of pleasing arbours, to which, 
in the cool of the day, the two venerable brothers, 
Divine and Human Knowledge, were accustomed to 
retire, together with Prudence, Piety, Charity, and the 
other damsels of the palace, for the purpose of taking 
their evening repast. Here while they temperately 
feasted upon the milk of the flock and the fruits of the 
garden, they held profitable discourse on subjects of 
nigh importance, to wit, how they might best fulfil the 
will of God, in relieving the wants of the poor, and in 
turning the simple to the wisdom of the just. And 
sometimes, in these hours of quiet leisure. Divine 
Knowledge would unfold the interesting secrets of 
prophecy, together with the mighty plans of Providence 
for bringing^ about the restoration of lost mankind, and 
the final glory of Christ's kingdom upon earth-*and 
blessed were they who heard the gracious words that 
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proceeded from his lips. There was, moreover, present 
in these assemblies an aged matron called Experience, 
whose tales of ancient times were at once very profitable 
and pleasant; and I perceived that all her discourse 
continually tended to prove one thing, namely, that, 
like King David, she had been young, and then was old, 
but had never seen the righteous forsaken, nor their 
seed begging their bread. Psalm xxxvii. 25. 

The little children were permitted at these seasons to 
sit upon the moss at the feet of Charity, where, while 
they listened with delight to that which was spoken, 
they thankfully partook of the food provided for them. 
After which they either played together upon the hills 
and lawns, rivalling the young fawns and lambs in their 
innocent gambols ; or they walked with Piety in the 
solemn grove, where they were regaled with the music 
of its sacred songsters ; or they performed some kind 
offices for the aged pilgrims, whose little cottages were 
scattered over these delightful regions. And at these 
times the gladness of their young hearts not only shone 
through their eyes, but very frequently expressed itself 
in such songs as these — 
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These are the jo>'s he makes us know 
In fields and Tillages below ; 
Gives us a relish of his lore. 
But keeps his noblest feast above.** 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Now I saw in my dream that the King of kings 
permitted the children to remain in the palace Beautiful 
for a conuderable length of time ; where as they in- 
creased in stature, they grew in favour both with God 
and man. Two young damsels, called Decency and 
Order, bad the special charge of them, and led them 
sweetly through the duties of every day. They were 
called up early every morning, and taught to devote the 
early part of the day to God ; after breaJifast, they spent 
a few hours with their tutors ; at noon they were fed 
by Temperance ; and in the afternoon they were taught 
qr PradeDce such usefiil worics as are necessary to the 
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economy of human life : after which they were directed 
by Charity to apply those works to such uses as shall 
be approved in that day when the Lord shall say to 
those on his right hand, '* Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world : for I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye clothed 
me : I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me." Matt. xxv. 34-36. Here also the 
children learned from Piety to perform the sweet work 
of praise ; putting music to its best and highest use, 
namely, the setting forth the glory of God. 

Durmg the whole of this season which passed so 
pleasantly with the little pilgrims, Inbred- Sin, aware 
that all the inhabitants of the psdace would rise up 
against him if he should once dare to show his face 
among them, kept himself carefully in the back-ground ; 
where it was his object to persuade the little ones that 
he was in a very weak and languishing state, and never 
likely to be in a condition to torment them again as he 
had formerly done. Yet at this very time, while he 
affected such extreme languor, he was scarcely lesa 
busy with his mischievous suggestions than in seasons 
of more apparent liveliness and vigour. It was now 
his way, when he could get at the children's ear unob- 
served, to flatter them upon their great attainments in 
virtue, and even to speak in high terms of their victory 
over himself, as well as of the esteem in which they 
were held throughout the palace. Thus he went on, 
secretly introducing poison mto their hearts, and making 
ev^n their good works the means of their transgress- 
ing : nevertheless, as his work was silently carried on, 
60 its effects, for a season, were not discoverable. 

I perceived then that, after a while, it was si^fied 
to the children that they must continue their pilgnmage. 
Upon which Prudence, Piety, and Charity took them 
apart, and kissed them, and prayed with them, and shed 
over them many tears. " O my littld sweet ones !'* said 
Charity, " over whom we have so tenderly watched for 
these many months, guarding you from the assaults of 
that ' roanng lion who goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour' (1 Pet. v. 8.), think of the sorrow you will 
occasion us, if ever we should hear of your turning 
saray from the paths of truth and holiness. Always 
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remember, my children, the happy days you have en- 
joyed in the palace of the Virtues, with the blissful 
hours which you have spent in the fields of innocent 
pleasure ; and know assuredly that, on becoming the 
slaves of sin, you will taste of such happiness no more. 
For the ways of the wicked are full of trouble, their 
torment beginning even in this world : ' but the work 
of righteousness is peace : and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness and assurance for ever.' " Isa. xxxii. 17. 
Then I saw that Piety would needs pray with them ; 
so making the little ones to kneel by her, she thus 
breathed out her requests : " O holy Father, we pray 
for these little ones, whom thou gavest us for a season. 
We are not in the world, but these must go into the 
world — O holy Father, keep them through thy name, 
that they may be one with thee. While we were with 
them, we kept them in thy name, and none of them is 

Sst. We have given them thy word ; and the world 
ill hate them, because they are not of the world, even as 
we are not of the world. We pray not that thou should- 
est take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil. They are not of the world, 
even as we are not of the world. Sanctify them through 
thy truth: thy word is truth. Father, we pray thee 
that these, the redeemed of thy blessed Son, may be 
with thee, where he is, that they may behold his glory 
which thou hast given him ; for thou lovedst him before 
the foundation of the world : and, finally, we pray that 
the glory which thou gavest him, he may give also to 
them, that they may be one with thee, and with him." 
John xvii. 

After this. Prudence informed the children that, as 
they advanced in their pilgrimage, they would come to 
a mighty city, which is the metropolis or royal city be- 
longing to the prince of this world, the determined 
enemy of pilgrims. " That city," said she, " is called 
Vanity, and its inhabitants are the men of this world. 
There," added she, ** pilgrims, ever since the beginning 
of the world, have been exercised with various trials, 
in order, if possible, to make them weary of the Way 
of Salvation. In former days many were there tortured 
with fire and sword ; and even to this day there are 
some parts of the city in which the servants of Christ 
are in danger of losing their lives for his name's sake. 
But," continued she, *' in the more civilized part of that 
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city, these barbarous customs have fallen into disrepute, 
the fury of the enemy being mercifully restrained by 
the Lord of pilgrims. Nevertheless the profession of a 
pilgrim is held in the greatest contempt throughout the 
whole City of Vanity, and the traveller to Mount Zion 
is exposed to every species of contumely and reproach 
in its streets, through which he must yet necessarily 
pass, or go entirely out of his way. For the town is 
full of those who mock at rehgion, according to the 
words of Scripture — * Know ye not, in the last days 
there shall come scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 
saying. Where is the promise of his coming I for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation.' 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4. Ye 
therefore, my beloved," proceeded the damsel Prudence, 
" * seeing ye know these things before, beware lest ye 
also, being led away with the error of the wicked, fall 
from your own steadfastness. But grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.' " 
2 Peter iii. 17, 18. 

I heard then that the damsels explained to the chil- 
dren that, from the beginnioff of the world, the Lord had 
alwa3rs preserved to Irnnseli a Uttle remnant of chosen 
ones. *' Of whose salvation,** said they, " the ark is a 
standing type : for as in the ark Noah and his family 
were preserved during the destruction of the world by 
water ; so, amid the abounding wickedness of the worla, 
a pure and holy seed has stiU been maintained in the 
earth, from generation to generation." 

Upon this Prudence represented to the little pilgrims 
that their safety in the town of Vanity would much de- 
pend on their finding out the abodes of these true Chris- 
tians, and famiUarly associating with their families. 
;. I heard then that Piety gave the children certain 
marks or signs by which they might, under the divine 
direction, distinguish these true children of God from 
those who through worldly motives assume their garb 
and adopt their language. And among these tokens, 
the following were especially to be noted — first, whether 
they, as members, hold the Head, which is Christ, 
" from which all the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth 
with the increase of God" (Col. iL 19.) ; secondly, 
whether they have love one towards another — for it is 
written, '* By this shall all men know that ye are my 

£3 
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disciples, if ye have love one to another" (John xiii. 35.); 
and thirdly, whether they bring forth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness — for the tree is known by its 
fruits — " A good tree bringeth not forth evil fruit, nor 
an evil tree good fruit." Matt. vii. 18. Moreover, the 
damsels gave the children a note to a certain venerable 
clergyman, named Orthodox, who dwelt as a stranger 
and pilgrim in the town of Vanity, waiting, like Abra- 
ham, tiU he should be called to a better inheritance. To 
which Prudence added many directions, by which she 
hoped that the little ones would be enabled to find the 
dwelling of this venerable man : neither did she omit 
to admonish them continually to seek counsel by prayer. 

Being thus duly prepared for their journey, I per- 
ceived that the children were led forth by the damsels 
of the palace till they reached the brow of the hill 
Difficulty, on that side which looketh towards the Ce- 
lestial City ; where they kissed each other, and affec- 
tionately separated, with many tears on both sides. So 
the fair damsels having gone back, the young pilgrims 
remeiined for some time weeping on the brow of the 
hill : and Inbred- Sin was with them. 

Now I remarked that the descent before them was 
exceedingly steep, insomuch that it seemed impossible 
to go down into the valley beneath, without the hazard 
of many dangerous slips and falls. The deep valley 
into which they looked was called the Valley of Hu- 
miliation — ^but of this we shall have occasion to speak 
more hereafter. The damsels had charged the children 
to move warily on their way, and to use sdl possible 
caution in going down the hfll: nevertheless, when the 
little ones began to centemplate the valley which was 
spread at their feet, and the precipitous path by which 
they were to reach it, they not only expressed great 
dread of this hazardous undertaking, but presently broke 
out into murmurings, very bitterly lamenting the neces- 
sity of making such a descent. And I perceived that 
Inbred- Sin mingled very eagerly in the conversation that 
took place among them, and gave his opinion with sur- 
prising freedom, looking as brisk and as pert as I had 
ever at any time seen him : whereat I much wondered, 
on considering the very weak and low condition in 
which he had appeared at the palace Beautiful. I also 
much marvelled to find that thb children did not remark 
this sudden change in him ; neitlinr reproving nor check- 
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log bim, but listening to all he said with apparent com- 
placency. 

Upon which Inbred-Sin spoke much in favour of the 
extraordinary elevation of the hill Difficulty, the tow- 
ering summits of which, he remarked, afforded a most 
glorious prospect on all sides f whereas the valley 
spread at their feet, he said, was so despicable a place, 
that he could not conceive why the Lord of pilgrims 
had caused the way to Zion to pass through it. I heard, 
then, that he proceeded to flatter the little pilgrims upon 
their uncommon perseverance, and the wonderful exer- 
tions they had made, in attaining the glorious height on 
which they then stood, and which had happily introduced 
them to the palace of the Virtues — and I perceived 
that he ascribed to their own efforts all the glory of 
what they had done, referring nothing to God, nor even 
adverting to the rod of Discipline. 

I saw, however, that after listening for awhile to In- 
bred- Sin, the children bethought themselves, that, as they 
must needs descend the side of the mountain (the Lord 
having signified his will that they should continue their 
pilgrimage), it would be better to do so before night 
came on. So, having no time to lose, they began their 
descent ; yet it was with a very ill will, since they had 
nothing before them but the Valley of Humiliation, 
whose gloomy appearance has alarmed many a traveller 
who afterward found such consolations therein as were 
not to be met with in any other part of his pilgrimage. 

And now, although I was heartily vexed, yet I could 
not but smile to observe the strange pranks and mancBU- 
vres of Inbred' Sin, with the various tricks he played the 
Uttle pilgrims as they were going down the hill, thereby 
rendering their difficult path a hundred times more dif- 
ficult. First, he would have it, as I before said, that 
they should not go down at all, but tarry where thev 
were ; because the top of the hill was, as he said, 
nearer heaven than the valley. Then, upon Humble 
Mind's arguing with him, and pleading that they had no 
choice, but must go down, he became petulant, and would 
have them to proceed in haste, that so desperate an ad- 
venture might speedily be concluded. So they ran 
down the side of the mountain till each of them got a 
very sore tumble, in which they bruised themselves se- 
verely against the stones. Whereupon Inbred-Sin^ 
while they lay groaning half-way down the mountain, 
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insultingl J laughed them to scorn, crying out, •* Sec now 
what you have gained by all this eagerness to obey the 
orders of your King !" — ^thus impiously charging upon 
the Prince of princes those wounds which the hUle pil- 
grims owed entirely to their own impatience. For, al- 
though it was the pleasure of the Lord of pilgrims that 
Humble M did and his sisters should descend into the 
Valley of Humihation, yet he never required them to 
lay aside all prudence and caution in making that de- 
scent. 

Here I was sorry to observe that the httle pilgrims, 
being thus sorely bruised and wounded, did not reprove 
InJn-ed-Sin on his suggesting these false and blasphe- 
mous accusations against the King of kings ; but that, as 
they rose from the ground, they sighed and mourned like 

Sersons delivered over to despair. The steepness and 
anger, however, of the place where they then lay not 
permitting them to take any rest, they resolved to go 
forward, though in a more wary and careful manner. 
Then 1 saw that Inbred- Sin stepped before them ; but 
while he pretended to remove stones and stumbling- 
blocks out of their way, he contrived so to entangle 
himsdf in their steps, that he first pulled down one, 
and then another of them, at short intervals, through 
the whole of their way. And in this manner did he so 
vex and bewilder the poor children, that on reaching 
the foot of the mountain, they found themselves in a 
most forlorn and miserable condition. 

Now I have heard it said by many an old pilgrim, that 
there is not in all the Way of Salvation, from the gate 
which is at the head of that way even to the very land 
of Beulah, a more delightful place of sojourn than the 
Valley of Humihation, although it be held in universal 
contempt by the men of this world. This vaUey was the 
favourite dwelling-place of the Lord of pilgrims, when 
residing upon earth. Yea, so exceedingly soft and 
balmy is the air of this valley, that, though few descend 
into it wiUingly, yet many have confessed, as is inti- 
mated above, that the happiest hours of their pilgrim- 
age were passed in its peaceful retirement. This val- 
ley is shaded with all manner of trees which are agree- 
able to the sight or good for food. A clear stream of 
the water of the fountain of Ufe winds its gentle and 
untroubled course through its whole extent ; and daily» 
before sunrise, manna is found thickly scattered over 
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every part of it ; moreover, the voice of the heavenly 
dove is often heard from the clefts of the rocks which 
enclose the valley on either side. 

It was nearly dusk when the little pilgrims reached 
the bottom of the hill ; where, on account of their pres- 
ent pain and vexation, they could neither enjoy the 
balmy air of the valley, nor find rest on the soft 
green turf which it spread beneath their feet. They, 
however, sat themselves down for a time ; and, being 
greatly exhausted, they ate of the dried fruits with 
which the damsels of the palace Beautiful had supplied 
them. But their repast afforded them very little re- 
freshment, because it was received with a discontented 
mind ; so greatly did they regret losing the pleasures 
they had enjoyed in the palace Beautiful, and so deeply 
did they lament the meanness of their new situation ; — 
for Inbred'Stn had taught them to consider the palace 
Beautiful as a more honourable station in society than 
the valley they were now entering. Then I looked 
again at these little pilgrims, and found them still sit- 
ting at the foot of the hiU as the darkness began to cover 
them : and I marvelled to find how familiarly they al- 
lowed Inbred-Sin to converse with them, after appearing 
to keep him at such a distance in the palace Beautiful. 
But I considered not how exceedingly powerful an 
effect pious company produces upon the minds of young 
pilgrims, in restraining them from sin : neither did I 
then recollect how commonly our more gross inbred 
corruptions lie still and quiet, and seem, as it were, dead 
or extinguished, when they have no opportunity of 
working to any effect. Nor did it strike me at the mo- 
ment, that this very Inbred- Sin, though he had not 
broken forth into any openly disgraceful act in the pal- 
ace Beautiful, had nevertheless been effectually at work, 
to the injury of the little pilgrims, in filling them vnith 
spiritual pride and high thoughts of themselves, as now 
indeed too clearly appeared from their extreme abhor- 
rence of the Valley of Humiliation. For they who are 
really humble love this valley, and would be thankful if 
it extended from one end to the other of their pilgrim's 
course. 

So the little pilgrims sat hearkening to Inbred-Sin^ 
till, being overcome with weariness, they fell asleep. 
Then gazing on these sinful little ones, I seriously con- 
sidered the state of man upon earth ; how utterly lost 
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he is to all that is good, and how apt to fall, even after 
having known the way of righteousness ! And as I 
mused on these things, 1 felt a deep conviction that the 
salvation of man is all of grace ; insomuch that he is 
unable in his own strength to take one effectual step to- 
wards it. Nay, I clearly perceived that, even when 
considerably advanced in the Way of Salvation, the 
saint is as entirely dependant on his heavenly Parent, 
and as much in need of the daily supplies of his grace, 
as the tenderest babe in Christ. I now also compre- 
hended many of those dark and mysterious providences 
which had beforetime so often tried my own weak faith ; 
plainly discerning that it was necessary for the Lord 
occasionally to withdraw his support from his people, 
in order to make them sensible of their own nothing- 
ness and insufficiency, as well as to lead them to the 
exercise of a more absolute reliance upon himself. 
Moreover, I recollected having sometimes remarked, 
that great humiliations generally follow states of high 
prosperity or singular exaltation among the saints on 
earth; just as the present state of darkness and dejec- 
tion among these little pilgrims, with their stupid sub- 
mission to the will of Inbred-Sin, had followed the pros- 
perous and happy days lately spent in the palace Beau- 
tiful. 

Now it came to pass, while I was lost in these medi- 
tations, that I suddenly perceived a light in the sky to- 
wards the east, whence presently a very bright form, 
yet clothed with a cloud in order to conceal a part of its 
dazzling glory, descended from the heavens, and drew 
near to the little pilgrims. On the appearance of this 
heavenly vision, I saw that Inbred- Sin concealed him- 
self ; but the little ones remained in a deep sleep, while 
the heavenly visitant addressed himself to Humble Mind, 
saying, " Lovest thou me, my son ?" 

I perceived then that Humble Mind started from his 
sleep, and looking up, said, " Who art thou. Lord 1" 

The other replied, " I am He that * was wounded for 
thy transgressions, and bruised for thy iniquities.' 
Isaiah liii. 5. For thy sake * I gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair: I hid not my face from shame and spitting.'" 
Isaiah 1. 6. 

Then I saw that Humble Mind fell upon his knees, 
and lifting up his hands, cried, ** My Lord and my God !" 
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Upon which the Holy One replied, " ' He that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of 
me.' " Matt. x. 38. 

With that I perceived that the glorious vision faded 
from the view of the little pilgrim ; and behold, the 
child lay awhile prostrate on the ground, bitterly 
weeping ; for his heart smote him on account of his in- 
gratitude to his Saviour ; and he felt utterly unworthy 
of that special condescension which had led the Prince 
of princes a second time to reveal himself to him, and 
plead with him, as it were, face to face. He lay, there- 
fore, weeping and lamenting till dawn of day ; when, 
rising from the ground and awaking his sisters, he re- 
ported to them what he had seen, and how he had 
thereby been made sensible of the pride and ingratitude 
of his heart. 

Now I saw in my dream that these little ones were 
much affected when they heard the words of their bro- 
ther ; for it pleased the Lord to bless his report to their 
profit. And they said one to another, " We have indeed 
sinned grievously in hearkening to Inbred- Sin^ and in 
presuming to murmur against the commands of our 
Lord." 

So, when they had wept over each other for awhile, 
they arose from the ground ; and having druidc: of the 
water which flowed in a pure clear stream by the way- 
side, and also washed themselves therewith, they filled 
their golden pots with the manna which, a little before 
sunrise, appeared thickly scattered around them on the 
grass: then, earnestly asking the Lord's blessing on 
their journey, they began to set forward along the Val- 
ley of Humiliation. And behold. Inbred- Sin followed 
upon their steps ; for he would in no case suffer himself 
to be left behind, although the little pilgrims would most 
gladly have been quit of his company. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I SAW then in my dream that, although the children 
began their day's journey in considerable sadness of 
heart (being cast down by a strong sense of their late 
sin and ingratitude towards the Prince of princes), yet 
as they advanced along the Valley of Humiliation they 
became more easy, till at length the expression of peace 
was entirely restored to their countenances. And I 
remarked that their eyes were directed more continually 
towards the splendid prospect before them, namely, the 
glories of Mount Zion rising faintly and indistinctly 
above the eastern horizon, than they had at any time 
been during the former part of their pilgrimage. More- 
over, I marked that Inbred- Sin was as quiet in this valley 
as ever I had seen him ; although I observed that he 
sometimes uttered a low whining cry, which no doubt 
would have broken out into loud murmurs against the 
King of kings, if Humble Mind, who kept his late vision 
continually in remembrance, had not sharply rebuked 
him, pressing him closely with the following words of 
our Lord, to which he could offer no reply — " Then said 
Jesus unto his disciples. If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it : and 
whosoever will lose his Ufe for my sake shall find it." 
Matt. xvi. 24, 25. 

Now after advancing a little way in the Valley of 
Humiliation, the young pilgrims were enabled to dis- 
cover that the place abounded with beauties, such as 
they had never seen in all their travels. The brook of 
water, of which we have spoken before as for the most 
part winding its course near to the Way of Salvation, 
seemed, as it were, to hnger among these delightful 
meadows, and to show itself more full and clear than in 
any other part of the pilgrim's path. Many flowers 
grew in these fields, and especially on the margin of 
the brook. These were, for the most part, flowers of 
humble growth and delicate appearance — flowers of the 
valley, which could not live on higher grounds, being 
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unable to endure the rough winds to which such situ- 
ations are generally exposed. 

I heard then that the little pilgrims began to discourse 
with each other as they walked along. And thus spake 
Humble Mind : " Dear sisters, though yesterday I came 
down the hill with such an ill wiU, yet I am now in- 
cUned to think that the Valley of Humiliation is the 
safest, and perhaps the happiest place upon earth, for a 
poor sinner to sojourn in. I am ashamed when 1 think 
of the high thoughts I once had of myself; and that not 
only before I became a pilgrim, but since. Even yes- 
terday how was my heart filled and puffed up with 
spiritual pride ! I call it spiritual pride,^^ continued he, 
** because I was not proua of any thing external, but 
rather of what I thought the good and prosperous state 
of my soul. Now indeed I see my folly ; and I thank 
God for opening my mind, and showing me that he who 
has by his sins brought the Son of God to the cross, can 
never have any cause of glorying, except in that cross 
itself." 

"But, brother," said Playful, "there is one thing 
which I wish to understand — I observe that every holy 
person, when talking on the subject of man's salvatioii, 
is accustomed to speak of the death of Christ our Lord 
as if he had died for him or her Only, and not for the 
whole church." 

To this Humble Mind answered, " It is very proper 
that each one should do so ; because, if you, or I, or any 
other person had been the only trangressor of all the 
sons of Adam, the Lord must have died for that one 
person, if that one person was to be saved. Therefore, 
as far as you, or I, or any other individual of the sons 
of Adam is concerned, every sinner is guilty of the death 
of Christ our Lord, and must lay to his own account 
every trial which he endured." 

Here Playful began to look grave ; while Peace an- 
swered, " Brother, I now see my heavy guilt in having put 
to shame and to death that Holy and Blessed One, who is 
the chief among ten thousand ; and I feel how becoming 
humility is to such a wretch as I am." 

I saw then that Humble Mind drew his book from his 
bosom, and read these words — " * When men are cast 
down, then thou shalt say. There is lifting up ; and he 
shall save the humble person.' Job xxii. 29. * He for- 
getteth not the cry of the humble.' Psalm ix. 12. 
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* Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
lift you up.' James iv. 10. 'For whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased ; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.'" Luke xiv. 11. 

Thus the little pilgrims went on their way, entertain- 
ing themselves with holy discourse and divine medi- 
tation till noon-day, when they came to a garden or 
plantation of nuts, where the ripe fruit hung invitingly 
upon the trees. Then said Humble Mind, " See what 
the Lord has provided for us !" So after gathering, they 
sat down and ate of the nuts. Moreover, they drank 
of the water of the brook ; and being refreshed, they 
again went on their way. 

Then looking for Inbred- Sin, I saw him skulking be- 
hind, and appearing like one meditating mischief : never- 
theless he kept himself quiet, and, for the present, said 
not a word. For, as I before observed, the skill of this 
Inbred-Sin often discovers itself in keeping altogether 
quiet and out of sight, until some favour2l)le opportunity 
offers for making an attack with advantage. And on 
the other hand the wisdom of the saints lies in standing 
continually upon their watch-tower, ready armed for 
the battle ; according to that which is written, " Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation." Mark xiv. 
38. But these little pilgrims, like too many others even 
of superior age and larger experience, seldom feared 
Inbred- Sin when he was quiet : and, therefore, as he did 
not particularly inconvenience or trouble them at this 
time, they were glad enough to let him alone. 

Now I saw in my dream that the little ones having 
slept peacefully that same night in the Valley of Hu- 
miliation, continued their journey in the morning. But 
I perceived that, after journeying all day, towards night- 
fall the valley seemed to sink lower and lower, and to 
become more and more narrow. It appeared also in 
this place less verdant, there were fewer flowers, and 
the brook no longer wound its course near the pilgrim's 
path. Then said Humble Mind, " Methinks we are leav- 
ing the pleasanter part of this valley behind us, while 
that which lies before seems even more gloomy than 
the spot on which we now stand." 

"Let us then," said Playful, " go back a little way 
into the more hghtsome part of the valley, just to find 
a night's lodging ; since the country whichiies before 
us 1^ so very dismal an appearance." 
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To which Humble Mind replied, " Know you not, 
sister, that it is unlawful for a Christian to go back on 
any occasion ? because his safety depends on having his 
face always turned Zion- wards." Nevertheless, though 
Humble Mind spake so wisely on occasion ; yet, at the 
entreaties of Playful and Inbred- Sin, he consented to go 
back a little way : where, when the children had found 
such a place as they deemed convenient for their night's 
lodging, they sat down on the grass by the way-side, 
and began to converse with each other. 

And first spake Inbred-Sin, " This Valley of Humilia- 
tion," said he, " after all that has been said in its favour, 
with respect to its suitableness to man's state as a sinner 
upon earth, is, me thinks, at best but a place very little 
desirable : and surely, if the Lord loved his servants, he 
would not appoint them to spend so many hours of their 
pilgrimage in so dreary a solitude." 

But when Inbred- Sin proceeded to murmur against 
the King of kings on account of his dealings with his 
people, 1 observed that Humble Mind rebuked him ; at 
the same time reading from his book these encouraging 
sentences — " The Lord will not cast off for ever : but 
though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion ac- 
cording to the multitude of his mercies. For he doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men.'* 
Lament, iii. 31-33. 

I perceived then that Inbred'Sin shifted his ground, 
saying that he did not mean to charge the King of kings 
vnth inflicting unnecessary chastisements upon his peo- 
ple, and upon them in particular ; " For," said he, " your 
king is just and good. But then, of what manner of 
spirit must you be, if such afflictions have become ne- 
cessary for you 1" I heard then that he proceeded to 
lay all their sins and all their troubles in order before 
them ; charging them especially with having so often 

. listened to fim, although, in their esteem, an undoubted 
child of hell. 

^ And behold, while I wondered greatly, and said to 
myself, "What will come of all this? Is Inbred-Sin 
himself become a preacher? and *is Saul also among 
the prophets V 1 Sam. x. 12. Even while I won- 
derea at this, it became evident to me, that he was no 
less engaged in performing his master's work, when he 
seemed to foe pleading for the Lord, than when he spoke 
without disguise the language of hell. For after haying 
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affirmed the afflictions of the little pilgrims to be with- 
out precedent, he proceeded to prove from thence that 
their trangressions had likewise been without example, 
and that their sins were beyond the measure even of 
Christ's mercy — designing thereby to excite in their 
minds the dreadful appreiiension, that they were already 
lost beyond the hope of salvation. Moreover, whea 
Humble Mind turned to his book to find there some 
comfortable words wherewith to assure himself that, 
however grievous his transgressions had been, they 
were not beyond the reach of redeeming mercy. In- 
Ired-Sin, looking over his shoulder, directed him to such 
passages as served only to perplex and trouble him the 
more. And thus it sometimes happens, that the sin of 
a man's heart may perversely wrest even the Holy Book 
of God to his own destruction. 

The text which at this time Inbred- Sin pointed out 
and applied to the case of Humble Mind and his sisters 
was this — ** For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good Word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 
For the earth which drinketh in the rain tnat cometh 
oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God : but 
that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and is 
nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to be burned." Heb. 
vi. 4-8. 

I perceived then that, as Humble Mind and his sisters 
continued to listen to Inbred-Sin, they became more and 
more troubled. And now night coming on, a hollow 
whistling wind arose, which sweeping violently up the 
valley, benumbed all their limbs with cold ; insomuch that 
they could not stretch themselves out separately upon the 
grass with any hope of comfortable repose. They there- 
fore gathered close together, and sat up all night, be- 
moaning themselves ; sometimes listening to Inbred- Sith 
sometimes reproaching him, and often exclaiming, that 
he would surely bring them to destruction, if indeed he 
had not already fashioned them into vessels of wrath. 

Now I understood that what these little pilgrims then 
suffered, arose from their own faint-heartedness ani 
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want of faith, as well as from their taking alarm at the 
prospect before them, and turning back to what they 
thought a better and safer spot of ground for their nig^t'a 
repose. For it hath been agreed among all pilgrims 
from the time of Abraham, who was himself a stranger 
and pilgrim upon earth, down to this present day, that 
whatever station the Lord appoints as a temporaxy 
resting-place for his servants, must needs be more S2& 
and easy than any place of their own providing ; and 
that it is neither lawful nor by any means safe to go back 
in the Way of Salvation, though it should be ever so 
short a stej). Moreover, by this error of the little pil- 
grims in going back to seek a commodious night's lodg- 
ing, they gave great advantage to the enemy, and there- 
in wholly deprived themselves of that night's repose. 
For their minds becoming greatly discomposed through 
sorrow for the past, as well as through fear of the future, 
they found it utterly impossible once to close their eyes. 
Neither did their comfort return with the returning day : 
for the prospect before them still appeared exceedin^y 
dreary. They were almost at the mouth of the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death — a place of dragons, as des- 
cribed by David the king : and, indeed, a fearful place 
it was. But they must needs pass through it, or give 
up all thoughts of the kingdom of heaven. 

This valley is a place where the pilgrim is cut off 
from all spiritual comfort, — ^where his sins are set before 
him in order, and where the face of the Saviour is hid- 
den from his view. Moreover, in this place the tor- 
ments of the damned are often brought before the mind 
of the pilgrim, while his path is haunted by appearances 
of the most appalling description. In this valley, the 
day is as darkness ; God regards it not from above, nei- 
ther doth the light of heaven shine upon it. Job iii. 4. 
Nevertheless, they that trust in the Lord shall be brought 
through it : " The Lord will bring them by a way that 
they knew not ; he will lead them in paths that they 
have not known: he will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight. These things wiU 
he do unto them, and not forsake them." Isaiah idii. 16. 

Now when Inbred Sin beheld this valley by the morn- 
ing light, he was very urgent with the young pilgrims 
not to venture forward. But notwithstanding aU the 
terrors they felt, the Lord afforded them such secret 
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help as enabled them to proceed, though with much fear 
and trembhng, and under great dejection of spirits. 

Thus therefore they went on till they canie to the en- 
trance of the valley itself; and behold, as they advanced, 
the way became darker and more frightful. Their path 
•also was here so extremely narrow, that they could 
scarcely keep their footing, but were in danger every 
moment of slipping off from the sound ground into the 
bogs and quagmires which were on either hand. And 
now as the darkness became greater, the air seemed to 
be filled with whisperings ; which whisperings were so 
full of dreadful blasphemies, and so exceedingly terrify- 
ing, that the little pilgrims were ready to faint at the 
sound. But the children could not discover the whis- 
perer ; not knowing whether it was Inbred- Sin, or some 
evil spirit close at their ears. Then said Playful, " Surely 
we shall be lost in this place, and never see the Celes- 
tial Kingdom !" 

" Nay, but," said Peace, " have we not now the prom- 
ises of our Lord to support us, as heretofore ? and hath 
he not said, * 1 will never leave thee nor forsake thee V " 
Heb. xiii. 6. 

The little pilgrims then endeavoured to proceed, find- 
ing it as painful to stand still as to go forward. And 
behold, as they advanced, the place became still more 
dark and dismal ; neither was there one cheering ray 
of li^ht afforded them through the whole of that awfid 
passage. So they began to pray aloud, making earnest 
supplication unto God : and behold, while they prayed, 
they found assistance, which enabled them to go on all 
that day, and indeed all that night, though scarcely 
knowing whither they went. Towards morning, how- 
ever, they saw a faint hght before them, which grew 
stronger as they advanced, gradually enabling them to 
pick their steps. Whereupon they hastened forward, 
till, to their unutterable joy, they found themselves quite 
clear of the valley. And no sooner did they see again 
the light of day, and begin to breathe a purer air, than 
they broke into loud songs of praise, magnifying and 
adoring the name of their great Dehverer. 

Then said Humble Mind, " I have often heard of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, but never could have 
supposed it to be so dreadful a place." 

" Let us give glory to our God," returned Peace, 
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^* who has brought us out of those doleful regions, mto 
the way of light and salvation !" 

So the little pilgrims sat down and refreshed them- 
selves with such things as they had ; after which they 
continued their journey. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Ok leaving the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the 
children speedily reached the caves of giants Pagan and 
Pope, Now these giants, by reason of their age and in- 
Urmities, were incapable of doing so much mischief as 
they had formerly done : but they sat at the entrance of 
their caves, the one on this side of the road and the other 
on that, from whence they called to the little pilgrims 
as they passed, inviting them to their several places. 
Whereupon the children hastened away as fast as their 
feet cotdd carry them. And it was well they did so ; 
for the giants became so enraged when they found their 
persuasions disregarded, that they began to abuse both 
them and their King, and to use such language as Chris- 
tian children ought not to hear. 

Now I saw in my dream that the children had scarcely 
passed a bow-shot from the giants, when they entered 
into a grove of dark and gloomy trees, on the branches 
of which sat a number of owls and bats ; creatures 
which, not being able to endure the light, kept their 
eyes constantly closed through the day. These are 
strange doctrines, doubts, errors, and vile conceits. 
Then said Inbred-Sin, " What are these V 

" Let them alone," replied Humble Mind, " while we 
pass forward ; for if we disturb them, they will only be 
flapping about our eyes and ears.'* 

" Nay, but," said Inbred-Sin, " I should like to know 
what they are." 

''They are best let alone," said Humble Mind again. 

Inbred-Sin, however, could not be persuaded to let the 
little party go quietly on without disturbing these crea- 
tures ; but he would have it, that one or other of the 
children should throw a stone at them. So Playful, 
aHowing herself to be over-persuaded, took up a hand- 
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ful of pebbles and threw them into the trees, althoug^h 
Humble Mind and Peace called aloud to her to forbear ; 
whereupon such a cloud of these evil birds rose from 
the trees and descended upon the children, as nearly 
overwhelmed them. At this unexpected onset, little 
Peace was suddenly thrown flat upon her face ; and it 
was as much as Humble Mind and Playful could do, to 
stand their ground : for the creatures kept beating upon 
them with their wings in every direction, uttering, at 
the same time, such dolefdl shrieks as added greatly to 
the children's perplexity. As to Inbred- Sin, who had 
been the prime cause of all this trouble, he stood by 
laughing heartily, and calling out first to one of the little 
pilgrims, then to another, in such a manner as bewil- 
dered them more and more. 

I was in hopes that these obscene creatures would im- 
mediately take again to the trees : and so they would, 
no doubt, had the little pilgrims kepflj^hemselves quiet. 
But Inbred' Sin advised them to maintain the conflict, 
and to put forth all their strength in contending with 
and buffeting their winged enemies : by which means 
they were only rendered the more troublesome. Hum- 
ble Mind, however, having contrived to raise little Peace 
from the ground, they at length made shift to disengage 
themselves from these unclean creatures, when they 
ran ofl'with all speed, and thus escaped further harm. 

Then I wondered for a time what this could mean, 
till the matter was made nlain to me : and behold, it was 
this — that when young Christians are so unfortunate as 
to fall in the way of those who hold strange doctrines, or 
entertain errors ai^filthy conceits, their only security 
is to hasten forward, shutting their eyes and their ears, 
yea, and their lips too ; not allowing themselves to be 
induced, by pride and conceit, to suppose themselves 
powerful enough to contend with and conquer their sub- 
tile enemies. 

Now I perceived that, after the little pilgrims had got 
clear of their enemies, they ran for a time as though it 
were for their lives, while Inbred- Sin kept close on Sieir 
steps : and behold, he amused himself and kept up their 
alarm by repeating the hoarse croakings and shrieks of 
the obscene birds by which the Uttle pilgrims had been 
lately attacked. However, after awhile Humble Mind 
recovered himself sufficiently to distinguish between 
the cries of the birds and Inbred-Sin^s imitation of them ; 
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when he reproved Inbred-Sin for thus mimicking the 
hideous noises by which they had been so much terri^ 
fied. So Inbred'Sm held his peace, and the little pil- 
grims went quietly forward. 

I perceived then in my dream, that, as the pilgrims 
journeyed on, they came to a place where was a very 
wide wilderness, an exceedingly solitary place, and 
promising very little comfort. Nevertheless, they found 
more satisfaction in this part of their pilgrimage than 
they at first expected; and especially, because the 
manna lay thick on the ground in many parts of their 
way. And there being in these countries no inns or 
places of refreshment K>r pilgrims, the little travellers 
to Mount Zion were, I saw, particularly careful in gath- 
ering the manna betimes every morning, and filling their 
golden pots for every day's consumption. Moreover, 
although the brook did not here lldw along by the way- 
side as in other parts of the children's path, yet even in 
this dry and parched wilderness there were not wanting 
certain wells, here and there, by the way-side, from 
which the little people were enabled to draw water for 
their refreshment. So that upon the whole, their pas- 
sage through this wilderness was made with much com* 
fort. Not that they were free all this time from the 
interruptions of Inbred- Sin; for, as I have often before 
observed, it is the nature of this our bosom inmate never 
to rest, but to be always either openly or covertly em- 
ployed in some mischief. They were however enabled, ' 
through the divine help, without which nothing good 
can be effected, to check and repress him whenever he 
would be putting in his word : and ii. really did me good 
to see how manfully these little ones were enabled to 
contend with him in this place. 

If he attempted to give his opinion on any occasion, 
one would say to him, " When your advice is not asked, 
why do you put in your word ? We will, with God's 
help, serve the Lord, and not hearken to any of your 
opinions." And another would say to him, " Hold your 
peace : we. will have no fellowship with you." And 
thus he was rebuked on all sides ; for the little pilgrims, 
daring their passage through this desert, being strength- 
enedby the manna on which they subsisted from day to 
day, and not having their stomachs loaded with grosser 
aliments, became very brisk and hvely, and were con^ 
tinnsdAy on their guard against all the attempts of this 

Vol V,— F 
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their inbred tormentor to draw them to evil. Never- 
theless 1 marvelled greatly at the unblushing effrontery 
and indefatigable perseverance of Inbred-Sinrin pursuing 
his purpose, which was to turn the little pilgrims from 
the way of life into the paths of destruction. Some- 
times he would be as smooth as oil, and put on all the 
meekness of a dove, walking by the side of the pilgrims 
with his eyes turned Zion-wards, and his hands joined 
in prayer. Then, when he thought they began to look 
on him with a favourable eye, he would talk of religion, 
and quote Scripture : and it is surprising how glibly he 
would run off" the language of Mount Zion. Moreover, 
if not checked, he would join them in their devotions, 
yea, and lead those devotions too, and that in as fervent 
a manner, and with as audible a voice as any one of the 
company — and yet, before any one was aware, he would 
suddenly turn all these religious exercises into ridicule, 
suggestmg some vain or foul thought, by which all was 
at once polluted and spoiled. If detected or reprov^ 
at this hypocritical work, he was not abashed or con- 
founded, but was ready in an instant with some other 
contrivance for advancing his master's cause. And it 
was marvellous what expertness he showed in suiting 
his temptations to the age and state of those with whom 
he associated : so that it would require a large volume 
to report the half of his tricks and contrivances — " for the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked : who can know it V Jer. xvii. 9. 

Now I saw that, when the little pilgrims had arrived 
at the end of this wilderness, they came to a little rising 
ground covered with tall trees ; and on reaching the top 
of this hill, behold, they saw before them, at no great 
distance, the mighty town of Vanity. Here therefore 
they remembered that the damsels of the palace Beau- 
tiful had spoken to them of this city, informing them 
that they must needs pass through it, and that it was a 
place of more than ordinary danger for ^grims. 

The children stood all amazed on beholding this 
mighty city, which extended itself towards the east, the 
west, the north, and the south, much farther than the 
eye could reach, adorned with sH manner of gay and 
magnificont buildings ; such as theatres, castles, towers, 
halls, palaces, and various kinds of places of worship. 
The noise and din of the city reached even to the hiU 
on which the children stood ; and its smoke, which rese 
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tip to the Teiy heavens, enthrely concealed the bright 
light on the eastern horizon, which had been pointed 
out to the little pilgrims by Evangelist. Then said 
HumMe Mind, " My heart faints within me at the sight 
of that great and wicked city : would to God, my dear 
sisters, that the whole of our journey lay through wil- 
dernesses and solitary places, and that we might be 
spared a passage through the town of Vanity !" 

" Brother," replied Peace, " does it become us to wish 
things otherwise than our Lord has ordered thera ? Did 
Hot the Son of God himself, when on earth, spend many 
days in this town of Vanity "? and have we not been in- 
formed thatm its streets he was crucified ? If, there- 
fore, it pleftses him that we should walk through it in 
our way to the city, let us not murmur, but nttiier pray 
that we may not be drawn aside by the vanities of tho 
place." 

" Belcrved sister," said Humble Mind, ** you are quite 
right, and I have spoken amiss : but shall not we stop 
here awhile and take a little rest, since the day is very 
far spent 1 Let us, I ptay, have some sweet discourse 
together in this verdant shade, before we proceed on 
our journey : for I love not the thought of yonder vain 
and tumultuous city; and I fear lest we should not 
readily succeed in discovering there the abode of the 
true Christians." 

Then spoke Playful, " Methinks, brother, that you are 
fearful without cause. Did not the damsels give us 
tokens by which we might know the true servants of 
Grod from the other inhabitants of Vanity Fair ? And 
where must our wits be, if we allow ourselves to be 
misled 1" 

Wondering much at these words of Playful, I looked, 
and behold, Inbred- Sin was seated close at her ear ; and 
there he had been whispering unreproved for some 
minutes. Now I saw, in my dream, that the children 
sat down upon the grass, and refreshed themselves with 
manna from their golden vessels : but the eyes of Play- 
ftil were frequently drawn towards the city of Vanity, 
which, as the shades of night advanced, was lighted up 
with many lights. So Humble Mind and Peace held 
sweet discourse together for some time. After which 
I heard the little party, according to their evening cus- 
tom, repeating to each other certain portions of their 

fiely Book. 
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Now behold, while they were thus employed, there 
arose a gentle rustling among the trees, of which there 
were many in this place. After which a fragrant and 
refreshing breeze passed over the little pilgrims ; and 
in the breeze was heard a sound (and indeed a most 
ravishing sound it was), as of angels hymning the high 
praises of God. So the children looked one at another, 
while the tears came into their eyes ; moreover, they 
smiled for joy : but, until the music had ceased, they 
spake not to each other. Then said Humble Mind, 
" Did I not say but now, that I should be glad if the 
whole of my course lay through such solitary places as 
these ? And at this moment I recollect the damsels of 
the palace Beautiful giving ufi an account of certain holy 
persons, who, being driven out from the presence of 
mankind, and condemned to dwell in deserts and caves 
of the earth, were there often consoled by such heavenly 
music as we have just heard." 

Peace. I remember it also ; and perhaps this music 
has been sent for the purpose of encouragmgus to stand 
firm during our sojourn in the town of Vanity. 

Humble Mind. My heart fails me, by reason of the 
trials to which we shall probably be exposed in the 
wicked city before us. 

1 saw then that Peace began to weep ; ancl^presently 
she broke out in these words — " O my sweet brother 
and sister ! how pleasant it is to sit apart from all the 
world, thinking and speaking of holy things as we now 
do ! Ah, beloved companions ! what pleasant hours 
have we spent together in these days of our pilgrimage \ 
— in the fields of the shepherd Sincerity ; in the house 
of Mr. Interpreter; at the foot of the holy cross; 
in the fields of Innocent Pleasure ; in the palace Beauti- 
ful ; in the Valley of IJumiliation ; and lastly, in this 
wilderness— happy hou^s, in which we have communed 
with our Saviour and our God ! while weak, poor, sin- 
ful, and utterly vile as we are, we have been brought, 
step by step, on our way towards his heavenly kmg- 
dom. Let us earnestly pray that the dear Saviour 
who has hitherto led and supported us, may never 
leave nor forsake us, till the glorious work of our sal- 
vation be finished : and then shall we spend a happy 
eternity together in praising God and the Lamb for ever 
and ever." 

Now 1 wondered greatly to hear such words proceed- 
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ing from the mouth of such a babe, though I had for 
some time past observed her greatly outgrowing her 
elder sister in grace. Upon which I recollected that 
€rod is no respecter of persons ; but that he giveth 
much to one and less to another, according to liis own 
free will and pleasure. 

After awhile I looked again at the little pilgrims^ 
when they were engaged in prayer ; which being con- 
cluded, they laid themselves down upon the grass and 
fell asleep. Now in this part of the wilderness, which 
lies near to the City of Vanity, were many wolves and 
dogs prowling about, creatures which find subsistence 
among the the burying-grounds on the skirts of the city. 
And I became alarmed for the sleeping children, when 
I saw these animals api^oaching their resting-place, 
and skulking around them among the brakes and 
bushes. 

But, while I wondered wherefore they did not spring 
upon them and tear them limb from limb, I looked, ana 
behold, there sat beside the little sleepers a certain 
shepherd, clothed in white, with a crook in his hand ; 
and the face of this shepherd was all glorious and beau* 
tiful, such as I could not steadfastly look upon. Then 
I recollected the words of the holy psalmist — " The 
Lord is iny shepherd ; I shall not want. He maketh m« 
to lie down in green pastures." Psalm xxiii. 1, 2. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Now I saw in my dream that, when the children 
awoke in the morning, they beheld the great city be^ 
fore them all resplendent with the rays of the nsing^ 
sun. And behold its golden domes, palaces, temples, 
pagodas, mpsques, pantheons, theatres, walls, gates, 
towers, and bulwarks, filled them with amazement ; and 
while they stood gazing upon them, Inbred-Sin broke 
into loud expressions of admiration. I heard then that 
Humble Mind reproved him : but Playful was pleased 
with his remarks. So, being eno(|uraged by Playful ht 
took upon him to say that the City of Vanity was by no 
means such a place as the damsels of the palace Beao«- 
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tiful and many other over-much righteous persons had 
represented ; that the city itself was an exceedingly fair 
city to look upon, and indeed the prime glory of the 
world ; moreover, he added, thai they were very un- 
charitable who asserted that there were not many good 
persons in that city. In this manner he ran on, to the 
great perplexity of Humble Mind and Peace ; who while 
they thought it their duty to reprove him, performed 
that duty in too timid and trembling a manner. Where- 
upon this bold one became still more bold, as I shall 
have occasion to show by-and-by. For be that re- 
proveth sin, and doeth it not courageously and effec- 
tually, gives an advantage to the Evil One of which he 
will not fail to avail himself. The little pilgrims then, 
having looked awhile on the city, betook themselves to 
their journey. 

Now it was not long before they approached the outer 
wall of the city. And behold, many of the inhabitants 
were walking forth to take the air ; and as they brushed 
by the little pilgrbns, they looked upon them just as 
men look upon a person whom they despise. Never- 
theless they suffered the strangers to pass on : for, as 
hath been before remarked, it is not now usual in the 
town of Vanity to imprison pilgrims and put them to 
riolent deaths, as in former times. In ancient days, pil- 
grims passing through the town of Vanity had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, and of sundry other bit- 
ter persecutions ; of which an account is given in the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
the influence of the better part of the inhabitants of the 
town having now become greater, the enemies of the 
Lord are not able to carry it towards Christians as in 
former times. So the little pilgrims might have passed 
on in perfect peace to the gate of the city, if Inbrtd-Sin 
would have suffered them : but as soon .a& he observed 
the scornful looks of those who passed by, he failed not 
to point them out to the pilgrims. And though Humble 
Mind reproved him, saying, " We are servants of him 
who was crucified in tins town — Is the servant greater 
than his Lord ? If they persecuted him, will they not 
also persecute us V John xv. 20. ^—yet this inbred tor- 
mentor would not remain quiet, but kept continually 
* observing how the inhabitants discovered their scorn, 
! snooting out their lips and shaking their heads. I per** 
oeived ^so that even Peiace and Humble Mind, who had^ 
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«8 I thought, made up their minds to expect nothing 
better than contempt and ridicule in the town of Vanity, 
became much discomposed, as their glowing cheeks 
testified ; while Playful was thrown into such a state 
of confusion, that sm seemed hardly to know what she 
was doing. 

In this manner they proceeded till they came to the 
city gate, which they found wide open ; for the gate of 
Vanity is never shut. So passing through the gate they 
entered into a wide street, which stretched away before 
them as far as they could see. Now there were such a 
bustle and noise in the street, such passing to and fro 
of carriages, horsemen, and foot-passengers, that the 
little children were jolted and hustled at every step. 
Moreover, their eyes were continually turned towards 
the fine things which they saw displayed in the windows 
of the shops on every side : so that, instead of hasten- 
ing over this dangerous ground, they made little or no 
progress forward. Now this was Inbred-Sin's time; 
and never did I see him more active, more insolent, or 
more unreasonable, than he was in these streets of 
Vanity. He had twenty conceits in a single minute, 
his humour changing as fast as the colours on the back 
of the chameleon. He would one minute assert that the 
town of Vanity was a very good place, its customs hon- 
ourable, and its people worthy of esteem; the next 
minute he would be filling the hearts of the little pil- 
grims with the dread of persecution and ridicule ; then 
again he would have them put off their pilgrims' gar- 
ments, and put on some of the gaudy dresses which 
were exposed in the shop-windows — and thus he went 
on, not giving the litne pilgrims a moment for collect- 
ing their thoughts or lifting up their hearts in prayer. 

Now I perceived, in my dream, that, as the pilgrims 
advanced, the children of Vanity, who were playing in 
the streets, began to gather after them, and to use such 
by-words and terms of reproach as are there generally 
a^^lied to pilgrims. At first they did but whisper and 
mutter; but soon becoming bolder, as the multitude 
gathered about them, they grew quite loud and scurril- 
ous in their abuse, raising such a commotion that the 
whole street was disturbed, while the inhabitants came 
crowding to their doors and windows. 

Then said Inbred-Sin, " Did I not tell you it would be 
«o ? Why, then, did you not listen to my advice, and^ 
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puU off these outward garments, which are peculiar to 
pilfiTims, and put on such as accord a little with the 
fasnions of the place ? In so doing, you might iiave 
passed quietly through the town ; after which, at a more 
convenient time and place, you might readily have put 
€11 your white garments again." 

" But," replied little Peace, " our Lord hath solemnly 
said, ' Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him 
dso shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh 
*iB the glory of his Father with the holy angels/ " Mark 
Tiii. 38. 

Inbred- Sin answered, " But who can feel otherwise 
than ashamed on such an occasion 1 And who can help 
fearing such a generation of men as these, even more 
than tkey fear him who will hereafter come in the clouds 
of beaten with all his holy angels V 

Tfaendid Peace rebuke Inbred^Sin ; but Humble Mind 
and Playful kept silence. 

Now the crowd pressed more and more upon the 
little pilgrims, terrifying them exceedingly with their 
bold and blasphemous language ; neither did they refrain 
from casting mud and mire at them, in order to defile 
their beautiful garments which had been made white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 

Then was Inbred-Sin very earnest with the little ones 
to turn into some of those convenient houses on the side 
of the street, which are opened by the prince of Vanity 
for the use of passengers, and provided by him with aU 
Mch accommodations as are agreeable kx the flesh : in 
return for which accommodations, however, no less is 
required than the whole of a man's estate, both body 
and soul, to be delivered up for ever to the prince him^ 
self. 

Meanwhile the insults and threatenings of the mob 
continued so to alarm the little pilgrims, that they looked 
this way, and that way, like persons beside themselves, 
not knowing what course to take. Playful was for fol- 
lowing Inbred-Sin's advice without hesil^tion ; while 
Humble Mind looked as white as a sheet; but little 
Peace notwithstanding the perplexing whisperings of 
Mred-Sin^ continued instant in prayer-^or the Loid 
was with her— and as she held the hand o(, Playful, she 
restrained her from turning into any of tfaolM houses of 
entertainment in which InbredSin wouLlhiTe had thttn 
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take refuge from the insults of the mob. All this while 
the ungo£y multitude ceased not to press upon the little 
pilgrims, still pelting them with mire and dirt; inso- 
much that, with the heat of their onset and the violence 
of their clamour, the discouraged travellers were nearly 
overcome ; and little Peace especially, being young and 
of a tender constitution, though strong in the power of 
the Lord, actually fainted and fell. At this, certain per- 
sons in the crowd, who were less hard-hearted than the 
rest, cried out shame ! Whereupon the throng giving 
way, the child was lifted up and placed at the door of a 
house near at hand ; where her brother and sister stood 
by her, chafing her temples and moistening her lips with 
cold water, which some charitable person had brought 
in a cup. « And behold Inbred-Sin shrunk back at the 
sight. 

Now, as she lay fainting, I observed her sweet paid 
face to change, as for death, while the cold sweats stood 
upon her brow. Then I looked up and called for help^ 
being exceedinfflylfllicted at the situation of little Peace. 
But ere I could nltme my lips to a prayer, behold, two 
shining ones appeared in the east: whence they ap- 
proached with an exceedingly swift motion, and rested m 
the heavens over where the dying infant lay, waiting to 
receive her spirit — but they who were below perceived 
Hiem not. Presently, the paleness left her face for a mo- 
ment, when she looked affectionately at her brother and 
nster, saying, " Sweet companions of my pilgrimage, I am 
about to leave you : but I go to him who died for me-r 
to him who shed his blood for me upon the cross — ^to 
him who loved me more than his own life — and he will 
present me to himself without spot or stain of sin.^' 
Then suddenly lifting up her eyes, she saw the pitying 
angels, as messengers waiting to convey her home, and 
holding in their hands the crown of glory which was 
prepared for her, through the free grace and mercy of 
her Lord. Then did all earthly scenes pass for ever 
from her view wrapped together as a scroll — and at that 
moment an internal struggle took place between heav- 
enly joy and mortal anguish. She smiled in the agony 
of death, continuing to look steadfastly at the angeto 
till her eyes became fixed and motionless ; when she 
breathed more and more slowly, till at length her fair 
spirit, made yare through her Redeemer's blood, and 
Bi^ fay his imputed righteousness, quitted her little 

F3 
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lan^^oid body, resigning it to corruption and the woim 
until that day when the trumpet shall sound, and when 
that which was sown in corruption shall be raised in in- 
corruption — that which was sown in dishonour shall be 
raised in flory — that which was sown in weakness shall 
be raised m power — and that which was sown a natural 
body shall be raised a spiritual body. '^ death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The 
sting of death is sin. But thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
1 Cor. XV. 42-44, 55-57. 

Then the holy angels who were waiting above, re- 
ceived her spirit in their arms, and bore her away to the 
gates of heaven — and I saw her no more. Thus she 
was delivered from Inbred- Sin, and from the devil, that 
adversary of mankind, who, '' as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour." 1 Pet. v. 8. And 
now she walks with God, high in salvation and the 
climes of bUss ; where she see^s the King in his beauty, 
and beholds the land which is very far off. IsaisJi 
xxxiii. 17. 

So for awhile I could look no longer, by reason of the 
tears which filled my eyes and obscured my sight: 
nevertheless, I blessed God for delivering this Uttle fair 
one from all her spiritual enemies, as well as from all 
the troubles and mischances of this present life. Then 
perceiving that Peace could not dwell with vanity, I 
applied to the little departing pilgrim these words of the 
wise man-^" She pleased God and was beloved of him ; 
80 that living among sinners she was translated. For 
her soul pleased the Lord : therefore hasted he to take 
her away from among the wicked." Wisdom iv. 10» 14.. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

As soon as I couM wipe away my tears, I looked 
after poor Humble Mind and Playful ; and behold, they 
had fsdlen down by the body of their sister, each holding 
one of her pale cold hands ; and there they lay like per- 
sons more dead than alive. And behold the noisy mul- 
titude had fled» terrified at the sight of death^for " tho 
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"^^cked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteouB 
are bold as a lion." Prov. xxviii. l. 

Now, about this time, ffood Mr. Orthodox, of whom 
mention hath been made before, received a letter from 
the damsels of the palace Beautiful, entreating him to 
have regard to certain little pilgrims, Humble Mind, 
Playful, and Peace, who about that time were to pass 
through the town of Vanity. For after the little ones 
had left the palace Beautiful, Prudence said to her 
sisters, '' I am much afraid lest those little ones should 
miss of the house of Mr. Orthodox, and carry our letters 
to some other person ; since there are several individ- 
uals, it is said, m the town of Vanity, who assume the 
name of that worthy and discreet pastor. I therefore 
advise that we write another letter to Mr. Orthodox, and 
send it by some trusty person, entreating him to look 
after the young pilgrims." So, the damsels approving 
what Prudence suggested, the letter was written in 
haste, and Mr. Watchful, the porter, charged with pro- 
viding a lit person to carry it. 

On the receipt of this letter, g6od old Mr. Orthodox 
lost no time in making diligent search after the litUe 
ones : when he shortly fouiS Humble Mind and Pla3rfid, 
as I before described them, lying beside the body of 
Peace. After being much affected at the sight of so 
pitiable a spectacle, Mr. Orthodox caused Humble Mind 
and Playful to be lifted up and carried to his wife, whose 
name was Bountiful, and who he well knew would spare 
no pains to administer unto them every consolation of 
which their situation was capable. He ordered also the 
body of little Peace to be raised from the ground, and 
conveyed to his house ; where it was placed in a fair 
chamber, from whence it was removed at a convenieni 
time, and buried according to the custom of Christians in 
those parts. Mr. Orthodox likewise calised a fair white 
monument to be placed over the body of the little pilgrim, 
in order that such young persons as 'should in future visit 
her grave might be encouraged, by the example of 
Peace, to trust in the same adorable Saviour who en- 
abled that little saint to stand fast unto the end. 

Upon this monument was the following inscription >-« 

REMEMBER 

PEACE, 

WHO DUED m THE SEVSHTB TEAR Or HBft AOi; 
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Choofing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than t» 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

Hebrews xi. 25. 

Thou didst make me hope when I was 

upon my mother's breasts. 

Psalm zxiL 9. 

Now I saw in my dream, that Mr. Orthodox and his 
wife, Mrs. Bountiful^ used their utmost endeavours to 
comfort Humble Mind and his sister ; for which purpose 
they kept them in their own house, and used them very 
tenderly ; so that, after a while they were enabled calmly 
to listen to such words of consolation as Mr. Orthodox 
thought suitable to their state. 

I perceived then that this pious man arranged his 
motives of comfort under two heads: first, the gain 
accruing to little Peace herself from her death ; and se* 
condly, the benefit which her brother and sister might 
reap from their present affliction. And first, he spoke 
of the gain which little Peace herself had made. '* She 
was,'' said he, '^ a poor and helpless orphan, wandering 
in the wide wiklemess of this wicked world, as a hai^ 
upon the Mountains of Leopards. Her body was liable 
to sickness, pain, and death ; while Inbred- Sin was the 
close, the intimate, though I trust the abhorred, com- 
panion of her steps. He was inseparable from her. 
And as she found it impossible to escape him ; so you well 
know that she could have no solid rest or ease, by 
reason of this internal tormentor. Her blessed Saviour 
had indeed called her, and separated her from those who 
are the willing slaves of Inbred- Sin: nevertheless, though 
her only hope was in the merits of her Saviour's death, 
yet Inbred*Sin was continually interrupting her inter- 
course with that dear Redeemer. But now!" continued 
Mr. Orthodox, " being set free from sin, her union with 
the Saviour is rendered complete ! — she dwells for ever 
with him ! — ^yea, she is built up as a polished comer- 
stone in the church triumphant^ of which he is the 
foundation t 

** Happy Peace ! her warfare is finished, and she is 
made more than conqueror. She mixes with that rejoi- 
cing multitude who stand before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed in white raiment,, and having padms 
in their hands ; of whom it is said, * These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore are they beibre the throne oi Gk>d^ 
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and serve him day and night in his temple ; and he that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them/ " Rev. vii. 
14, 15. Thus Mr. Orthodox described the happiness of 
little Peace in the ears of her brother and sister. In 
the next place, he proceeded to point out the benefit 
which Humble Mind and Playful might receive from their 
present affliction. He remarked that the human race, 
having fallen from their first estate of innocence and 
glory, in which they appeared as the children and com- 
panions of God, it had become necessary, in order to 
their salvation, to deal with them in a manner totally 
different from that which their heavenly Father wouW 
have used, had they preserved their original innocence. 
" You are thoroughly impressed," said Mr. Orthodox^ «* I 
trust, with this one mighty le^ing truth, which unless a 
man has received, he is no better than a heathen; 
namely, that * there is no salvation in any other' but the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and that ' there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved. ' Acts iv. 12. You are, I trust, also convinced, that 
all who are brought to Christ, and united with him, will 
certainly be saved/: because such persons become one 
with Christ and he with them ; he is the head, and they 
are the members. In these views the humble Christian 
isA everlasting happiness and eternal glory ensured to 
him: for if one member suffer, all the members of the 
same body must suffer; and if one member be honoured, 
all the members of the same body must be honoured. 
1 Cor. xii. 36. 

" Now," continued Mr. Orthodox, " althoUjgh there is 
but one name by which sinners can be saved, and but 
one Holy Spirit whose office it is to bring sinners imto 
Christ ; yet that Spirit is found to work with different 
individuals in different ways. Among which different 
methods this is one — ^that as the earth is generally pre- 
pared for the seed which is afterward to produce fruit 
by the plough, the spade, and the harrow, which tear up 
its rugged bosom, making it soft and tender ; so the 
stony heart of man is often broken up by affliction, and 
rendered soft by sorrow, in order, with the divine bless- 
ing, to fit it for the reception of the divine Word. 
Therefore, my children, * despise not ye the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when ye are rebuked of him ; for 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth. If ye endure chastening 
God dealeth with you as with sons ; for what son is h« 
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whom the father chasteneth not ? But if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye bas- 
tards, and not sons. Furthermore, we have had fathers 
of our flesh, which corrected us ; and we g^ve them 
reverence : shall we not much rather be in subjection unto 
the Father of spirits and live ? For they verily for a few 
days chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he for 
our profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous^ 
but grievous : nevertheless, afterward it yield eth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby. Wherefore lift up the hands which 
hang down, and the feeble knees."' Heb. xii. 6-12. 

In this manner did Mr. Orthodox reason with and 
comfort the little pilgrims : till, by God's blessing upon 
his pious endeavours, their grief became greatly miti- 
gated. Nevertheless, Humble Mind received comfort 
sooner than Playful, and for this reason, because his 
heart was more in heaven than the heart of his sister. 
On this account, as well as from the consideration that 
the present world is not our resting-place, he became 
gradually reconciled to the idea of a temporary separation 
from his beloved Peace. But Playful seemed inclined, for 
a considerable time, to murmur and complain, on being 
deprived of her lovely little sister ; while she allowed 
Inbred' Sin to suggest many impatient, and evil thoughts 
to her mind on that occasion. Not daring, however, to 
make an open discovery of her feelings, she kept Inbred^ 
Sin^s communications on this subject as secret as pos- 
sible from Mr. Orthodox. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that while the little pilgrims 
remained in the house of Mr. Orthodox, this worthy gen- 
tleman took Humble Mind under his special care and 
tuition. He also requested his wife, Mrs. Bountiful, to 
do the same by Playful, and to take the child with her 
whenever she went to visit and teach the poor: for 
Mrs. Bountiful, as became the wife of the minister Or^ 
thodox, was ever mindful of the poor, being, like Dorcas, 
"full of good works." Acts ix. 36. 

So Playful began to help Mrs. Bountiful in these la- 
bours of love ; in which she shortly became so engaged 
that she had less time and inclination to listen to the 
evil suggestions of Inbred-Sin. Moreover, Mrs. Bounti* 
ful gave her many lessons concerning those duties 
which especially belong to females; on which occasions 
•he was accustomed to catechise her after this mannen 
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Mrs, BounHftd, In a few years, my daughter, you 
will be no longer a child, but will exchange that con- 
dition for woman's estate. Now, whereas it is ap- 
pointed unto all persons once to die, and after that the 
judgment, it is of great consequence to us to know 
what manner of life God wiUeth us to lead in the differ- 
ent states unto which he hath called us : tell .me, there- 
fore, my child, are there any points in which the duties 
of men and women differ ? 

After some consideration, Playful answered ; " Men 
are commanded to preach, and women to be silent, in 
the churches — * Let the woman learn in silence with all 
subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.' " 
1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 

Mrs, Bountiful, How should wives behave to their 
husbands I 

Playful. " Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands, as it is fit in the Lord." Col. iii. 18. 

Mrs. Bountiful. If it be the duty of a woman to obey 
her husband, how careful should a believing woman be, 
not to join herself with an unbelieving man ! But sup« 
posing that a woman be already unfortunately married 
to such a one, in what way must she try to brin|^ him 
over to the solid profession of Christianity ? 

Playful. "Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands ; that if any obey not the Word, 
they also may without the Word be won by the conver- 
sation of the wives ; while they behold your chaste con- 
versation coupled with fear." 1 Pet. iii. 1, 2. 

Mrs. Bountiful. What is said of those women who 
love pleasure ? 

Playful. " She that liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth." 1 Tim. v. 6. 

Mrs. Bountiful. When women forget Christ, what 
kind of habits do they commonly fall into \ 

Playful. "They learn to be idle, wandering about 
from house to house ; and not only idle, but tattlers 
also, and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 
not."»l Tim. v. 13. 

Mrs. Bountiful. In what manner should women adorn 
themselves % 

Playful. "In like manner also, that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness 
and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, 
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or costly array : but (which becometh women profess- 
ing godliness) with good works." 1 Tim. ii. 9, 10. 

Mrs. Bountiful. You have answered well, my child. 

" I learned these things," said Playful, ** of the holy 
ladies in the palace Beautiful : but when I should after- 
ward have called them to mind (sinner that I was !) I 
totally forgot them." Then I saw that Playful wept. 

Mrs. Bountiful. Come, my child, " forget those things 
which are behind, and reach forth unto those things 
which are before." Phil. iii. 13. 

Playful. I remember part of a sweet psalm, which 
we used to sing in the palace Beautiful, of which my 
sad miscarriages now remind me — 

" Happy are they, and only they, 
Who from thy presence fear to stray ; 
Who know what's right, not only so, 
But seek to practise what they know." 

Mrs. Bountiful. Well, my dear child, if the faults you 
have committed serve to make you humble, it is well. 
With this view it was, no doubt, that the Lord left you 
to yourself for a Uttle while ; as it is written — " Tliat 
ttiou mayst remember, and be confounded, and never 
open thy mouth any more because of thy shame, when 
I am pacified towards thee for all that thou hast done, 
saith the Lord God." Ezek. xvi. 63. 

I saw then that Mrs. Bountiful asked Playful if she 
could mention some of those good works, which seem 
to be particularly required of women % 

" I think," said Playful, " I could teU some few of 
them ; yet would I rather hear them from you." 

Mrs. Bountiful. There are two duties wmch more es- 
pecially he upon women ; first, that of bringing up 
children, and secondly, that of relieving the afSicted. 
And whereas the necessities of infants and those of 
the sick are twofold, a woman should learn to admin- 
ister to both, otherwise she does but half her duty to- 
wards such persons. 

Playful. Dear madam, I do not understand you 
exactly. 

Mrs.. Bountiful. To explain my meaning more fuUy — 
Every infant is formed of two parts ; the immortal soul 
and the little tender body. If either of these is neg- 
lected, injury, if not ruin, must be the consequence of 
such neglect. A woman, therefore, who takes the 
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charge of an infant, should not only know how to make 
its clothes, to administer its proper food, to comfort ai^ 
cherish it, and, under God, to preserve its health ; fa^t, 
since we are all horn in sin, she should also know how, 
as its sense increases, to correct its evil tempers, and 
lead it into that knowledge of God which is eternal life. 
Sick and afflicted persons likewise often require the 
same attention as infants: nourishing food and com- 
fortable clothing must be provided for their bodies, while 
their poor weai minds should be drawn towards God 
by holy conversation, prayer, and pious reading. I 
would, therefore," added good Mrs. Bountiful, *' have 
young females, from their tender youth, to store their 
minds with such chosen portions of Scripture, together 
with such pleasant and profitable histories^ of pious per- 
sons, as are calculated to excite the attention of chil- 
dren and sick persons of all ages and all degrees, to the 
great work of their own salvation. They should also 
learn to sing such sweet psalms and hymns as may 
sooth infante to sleep, or compose the uneasy minds 
of the sick. They should moreover labour to become 
patient, self-denying, long-suffering, kind, gentle, and 
courteous ; since aU these quauties are necessary to 
form a good and tender nurse. Females should also 
early be taught to make cheap and convenient clothing 
for &e need^, as well as to prepare wholesome, simple, 
and economical dishes for their occasional support and 
comfort. And, lastly, they should learn to dress them- 
selves in a decent, cleanly, and modest -manner, with as 
little expense as possible of that precious time and those 
other talents which must hereafter be accounted for at 
the judgment-seat of Christ." 

Now the conversation of Mrs. Bountiful was very 
pleasant to Playful, who endeavoured to store up in her 
heart the instructions of that excellent woman. 

I saw also, in my dream, that, when the minds of the 
children became more composed, and their grief a little 
abated, Mr. Orthodox showed them, from time to time, 
such things as were worthy of notice about his house 
and his church. 

One day in particular, I observed that he took them 
into a large room adjoining to his church, where many 
persons were engaged in printing;^ and the tjrpes which 
they used were those of every language under the sun. 
Now at the door of this room there stood many.^perw 
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sons, who received the books as soon as they were 
printed, and ran off with them, in order to disperse 
them through the different districts of the city. Then 
inquired the children, " What are those books V 

Afr. Orthodox. They are all copies of the one great 
Book of Life ; even that same book by the reading of 
which you found your way hither, and by which I trust 
you wiU also find your way to a better home. And I 
nave orders from my Master to distribute these books 
through every street of the city. 

Then I saw that Mr. Orthodox took one of the books 
in his hand, and said, *'This holy volume, my dear 
children, containeth all things the knowledge of which 
is necessary to salvation : so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, or may be proved thereby, ought not to be re- 
quired of any man to be believed as an article of the 
faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 
And here you must carefully note that by the term 
Holy Scriptures we understand those canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament of whose authority 
there was never any doubt in the church." {See CM 
Article of the Church.) 

Now the young pilgrims remained many days with 
good Mr. Orthodox and Mrs. Bountiftd; where they in- 
creased in stature and in favour with God and man. At 
length the period approached, at which they were to pro- 
ceed on their pilgrimage. But before they departed 
Mr. Orthodox led them into his church, and caused them 
there to receive the holy sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ ; explaining unto them how " that the 
Lord Jesus, the same ni^ht in which he was betrayed, 
took bread : and when he had given thanks, he brake it, 
and said, Take, eat ; this is my body, which is broken 
for you ; this do in remembrance of me. After the 
same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, 
saying. This cup is the new testament in my blood : this 
do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For 
as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Loird^s death till he come." 1 Cor. xi. 23-36. 
Moreover, before they departed, he would have them to 
visit the grav« of Peace : for " it is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to go to the house of feasting ; 
for that is the end of all men ; and the living wiU lay 
it to his heart." Eccles. vii. 2. So Mr. Orthodox and 
Mrs. BounHftd led the way, axid the children followed. 
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Now, when they came to the grave, and read thd 
name of Peace upon the fair white monument, and the 
verses, which Mr. Orthodox had caused to be graven 
underneath, Humble Mind looked very pale, and Play- 
ful began to weep. Upon which Mr. Orthodox said, 
"Wherefore are you sorrowful? If you loved you» 
sister Peace, you ought to rejoice ; because she is gone 
to het betfvenly Father." 

So Playful wiped away her tears. 

Then spake Mr. Orthodox^ as he stood by the grave, 
" Hearken unto me, my childr^. You have been often 
taught, and I hope have many times sensibly felt, that 
having received forgiveness of sins tlurough the Lord 
Jesus Christ, you have become one with Mm, as he is 
one with the Father ; according as it is written — * At 
that day ye shall know that I am in my. Father, and you 
in me, and I in you.' John xiv. 20. This mystical 
union," continued Mr. Orthodox, " between Christ and 
his children, is a doctrine not only held altogether in 
contempt by the world, but it is a doctrine which even 
many who are constant comers to my church cannot re* 
ceive ; and for this reason, because they love the world, 
and cleave to it, though it be a stranger and an enemy to 
the Spirit of truth. 

" Now this mystical union," added the good man, •* is 
neither a fancied nor a figurative thing, but a sacred 
reality. When you were joined to Christ, my children, 
sin lost its absolute power over you ; the Holy Spirit at 
that time entered your hearts, and you became temples 
of the living God. 1 Cor. iii. 16. Christ is the head of 
all believers, and believers are his members ; so that a 
Christian hath no power to do any one good thing, but 
through the help of the Holy Spirit, which he receives 
as a member of Christy Through faith the beUever is 
enabled to Jiring forth the fruits of righteousness ; by 
faith he is strengthened in the inner man : and when he 
fails to seek the help of the Spirit, he becomes weak and 
faint as other men, and perhaps falls into grievous sins, 
as was the case with King David. 

" Our little sister," continued Mr. Orthodox, " whose 
body lies in this grave, was, through the grace of God, 
bom again in Christ, and made a^ new creature, m^lny 
months before her death, as we have abundant reason 
to believe from her orderly and even course, as well as 
from the delight she took in communing with her Godk 
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She must then hav^ been a true member of Christ — for 
' the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine' (John xv. 4) ; and therefore is her salva- 
tion sure." 

" Now understand, my children," continued he, " that 
our mystical union with our great Head is not destroyed 
by death ; but we are as near to Christ, and as much a 
part of him, when lying in the grave and in the dust, as 
when living on the earth. For it is written, * Whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord : whether we live, therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord's. For to this end Christ both died, 
and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both of the 
dead and living.' Rom. xiv. ifr, 9. In this grave, there- 
fore, and under this little white stone, lies a part of the 
mystical body of Christ, — a member belonging to the 
Divine Head. All that remained of sin and corruption 
in this mortal body is now destroyed — for * except a 
com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.' John 
xii. 24. But the better part of this your dear sister still 
remains ; and at the last day, when the trumpet shall 
sound, she will be raised up, and joined for ever to her 
glorious Head. *When Christ, who is her life, shall 
appear, then shall she also appear with him in glory.' 
Ck)l. iii. 4. For while in the flesh, She received forgive- 
ness of sins through the Redeemer ; and having been 
Justified by him, she will be also glorified (Rom. viii. 30), 
shall stand with him to judge the world. 1 Cor. 

S. Therefore, my dear children, grieve no more for 
beloTed Peace, but rejoice that she was enabled to 
it the ^od fight of faith ; and * abide ye in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, when he shall appear, ye may have 
eonfidence, and not be ashamed before him at his 
coming (1 John ii. 28) : but that ye may have boldness 
in the day of judgment : biBbause as he is, so are his 
children.' " 1 John iv. 17. 

Now the time was come for the children to depart. 
So Mrs. Bountiful prepared for them such things as she 
thought might serve for theii^ refreshment by the way ; 
while Mr. Orthodox, taking them aside, knelt down with 
^em and prayed, saying, " Plead thou the cause of these 
little ones, O Lord, with those that oppose them^ and 
llffht thou against them that fight agamst these. For 
Hie eyes of these [nlgrims are unto thee^ O God the 
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Lord, and in thee is their trust. Let the souls of these 
thy servants be precious in thy sight. Leave them not, 
neither forsake them, God of our salvation ! Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous : but thou deliverest 
them out of all. The Lord conduct these youthful trav- 
ellers safely on their way, and bring them at length to 
his holy hill of Zion, even to the place which he loveth. 
Praies the Lord !" 

Thus prayed the holy Mr. Orthodox : after which he 
rose up and kissed the children. Then Humble Mind 
and his sister being fully prepared for their journey, 
Mr. Orthodox and his wife thought it proper to see 
them safe out of the town. So having passed the pop- 
ulous parts of the city, and reached the skirts of the 
town, Mr. Orthodox and Mrs. Bounttftd again kissed the 
]roung pilgrims, and returned to their house. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

Now it came to pass, when Mr. Orthodox and Mrs* 
Bountiful had taken their leave of the little pilgrims at 
the gates of Vanity (for it suited not the convenience 
of these excellent persons to accompany them farther 
on their journey), that Humble Mind and Playful pro- 
ceeded along the suburbs for some time, weeping as 
they went : and Inbred-Sin was with them. ' ^ : 

I had remarked that Inbred- Sin kept himself y^l^ 
quiet in the house of Mr. Orthodox. Not that be 
refrained from his secret whisperings and evil sugges- 
tions ; but only that he took unusual care to avoid every 
open breach of decency or good manners : insomuch 
that, notwithstanding their former experience of his 
deceit on like occasions, the young pilgrims were in* 
cUned to hope, and almost to believe, that he had really 
become so much weaker that they should never again 
be so harassed by him as in former days. And thus 
many persons, far more experienced and advanced than 
these little pilgrims, have frequently been deceived wj^ 
respect to their victory over sin ; when, by certain ow- 
ward circumstances, such as the failure of health, the 
influence of holy society, or some other restraming 
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consideration, they have experienced a temporary re- 
lief from the tormentings of their inbred corruptions : 
tin, being thrown off their guard, by vainly supposing 
themselves no longer liable to the baneful influence of 
their sinful tendencies, they have presently fallen again 
into the snares of the enemy. So great is the decep- 
tive power of sin : and on this account it is that the 
Lord of pilgrims exhorts his people to watch continually. 

But to return to the little pilgrims. 

1 hoped to see them presently freed from the suburbs 
of Vanity. But I perceived, much to my surprise, that 
those suburbs extended along the Way of Salvation to 
a great distance, and that^ like the city itself, they were 
set forth with all manner of enticing delights ; especially 
with summer-houses and pleasure-gardens, abounding 
with fruit of various kinds — not such as grew in the In- 
terpreter's garden, or in the fields of innocent pleasure ; 
but fruits of an intoxicating and poisonous tendency, 
and partaking of the nature of that tree whereby our 
first parents acquired the knowledge of evil. 

Now the odour of the fruits and flowers which grew 
in these gardens seemed to be particularly sweet and 
exhilarating to Inbred-Sin; for he no sooner began to 
snuff it, than he stepped forward, and walking in a line 
with the little pilgrims (a liberty which I had not ob- 
served him to take during the whole time of their resi- 
dence in the house of Mr. Orthodox) , he began to give 
his opinion in a very free and familiar manner. And 
this he did without asking permission, well knowing that 
such a request would only put the little pilgrims upon 
their guard; whereas it was probable that, on taking 
them by surprise, he might carry his point, as many an 
unhappy pomt is carried in the world. So, stepping 
forward, he began to speak with an impudent and un- 
blushing face ; for Inbred-Sin cannot blush, neither can 
he be disconcerted or diverted from his purpose : and 
hence it is said, that they who are ruled by him, to wit, 
" the children of this world, are wiser than the children 
of light." Luke xvi. 8. First, he began to compliment 
and congratulate the little pilgrims upon their escape 
from the dangers of Vanity. And this he did through 
deceit ; that, lulling their fears to sleep, he might the 
more easily succeed in beguiling their minds. For, 
although they had passed safely through: the high places 
and ohief streets of the city, he was well aware that 
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ifnany snares and dangers awaited them in the suburbs 
and outskirts of Vanity. " You have," said he, address- 
ing himself to them both, " fought a good fight, and ob- 
tained a great victory ; nothing therefore now remains 
but to give thanks for this victory." 

To this Humble Mind replied, " Let us at least wait 
till we are wholly clear of this City of Vanity, before 
we sing the song of triumph." 

" But," said Inbred- Sin, " are you not already clear of 
the city ? We see nothing here but gardens and sum- 
mer-houses— -places to which the inhabitants of the 
town retire to refresh themselves in the summer-season 
with innocent pleasures and rural sports. Surely here 
can be no snares laid for pilgrims, nor any empiloyments 
or pleasures of which they may not innocently partake." 

" I desire to know no pleasures," returned Humble 
Mind, ** except such as are to be found in the presence 
and service of Him who was nailed to the cross for my 
salvation ; but as for the pleasures of the world, I wiu 
have nothing to do with them. These are the pleasures 
for which thousands and tens of thousands of immortal 
creatures, being ensnared by such as thou art, thou child 
of hell, have given up the favour of their heavenly 
Father, and the love of their Redeemer. For these they 
have renounced the joys of heaven ; eternal youth, im- 
mortal health, everlasting peace, the society of saints 
and angels, together with a crown that fadeth not away : 
in exchange for which they have received nothing but 
pain, and death, and everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord." Then Humble Mind read these 
words from his book — " The heart of the sons of men 
is full of evil ; madness is in their heart while they Uve, 
and after that they go to the dead." Eccles. ix. 3. 

I perceived that about this time the little pilgrims had 
come to a place where was a house of entertainment, 
which projected its sign quite across the Way of Salva- 
tion, bearing the emblem of a youth crowned with rose- 
buds. And behold, in the Tourt of this house a number 
of young people were gathered together, dancing, sink- 
ing, and quaffing wine from golden cups. Then did 
hSfred-Sin direct the eyes of the pilgrims towards the 
young persons within the court. Moreover, he made 
them observe the emblem upon the sign, saying, " Come 
on, therefore, let us enjoy the good things that are 
j^esent ; and let us speedily use the creatures like as 
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in youth. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and 
ointments ; and let no flower of the spring pass by us : 
let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they be 
withered : let none of us go without his part of our vo- 
luptuousness : let us leave tokens of our joyfulnoss in 
every place : for this is our portion, and our lot is this." 
Wisdom ii. 6-9. 

Now 1 heard that Humble Mind did a second time 
rebuke Inbred- Sin; but Playful sighed. Upon which 
Inbred' Sin spake again; and being somewhat encour- 
aged by Playful, he ventured to arraign the Most High 
in the ears of the little pilgrims, saying, that he was a 
hard master, and that he required more from his young 
servants than ought in reason to be expected from them. 
Moreover, he spSte of the happiness of the men of this 
world, ''whose bellies," said he, "are filled with hid 
treasure : they are full of children, and leave the rest 
of their substance to their babes." Psalm xvii. 14. 

To this Humble Mind answered, " ' I will not fret my- 
self because of the ungodly, neither will I be envious 
because of the workers of iniquity.' Psalm xxxvii. 1. 
I desire * rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.' " 
Heb. xi. 25. 

I saw then that Inbred-Sin grew extremely wroth at 
being thus opposed. Whereupon he cried out, with 
more than usual audacity, " 1 love the pleasures of this 
world : and you, Humble Mind, being my property and 
my slave, shall love them also, even though you re- 
nounce heaven itself for their sake." So he stepped 
round, and set himself in defiance before Humble Mind, 
saying, ** You shall proceed no farther till you have 
solaced yourself in these courts of pleasure, drinking 
of their costly wines, and eating of their delicious 
fruits.' For this once, on so trivial an aflfair, I will not 
be refused ; and especially since, oh more important oc- 
casions, you have already proved yourself a traitor to 
the King whom you pretend to love," 

Then did Humble Mind tremble exceedingly. I also 
felt some alarm on his account, when I perceived a cer- 
tain evil spirit, whom I knew to be the prince of the 
power of the air, approaching with an eye of malice 
fixed upon Humble Mind (though the boy knew it not), 
and beginning to raise enchantments, for the purpose 
of intlunalling the spirits and senses of the young pil- 
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grim. And my alarm was increased on observing that 
the youth began to feel the effects of those enchant- 
ments ; for his colour came and went. Nevertheless, ' 
he was not wanting to himself on this trying occasion ; 
for he fell on his knees, and lifted up his hands in '^ 
prayer : and his earnest supplication was immediately ^? 
answered, according to the words of the promise^ , 
*' Thenshalt thou cSl, and the Lord shall answer ; thou 
Shalt cry, and he shall say. Here I am." Isaiah Iviii. 9. 
And behold a bright and glorious spirit descended from 
on high, which, drawing near to the young pilgrim, shed 
a part of its heavenly glory and vigour upon Mm. 
Whereupon the youth sprang up, and seizing Inbred-Sin 
with an irresistible force, he cast him to the ground ; 
where, after trampling him beneath his feet till he lay 
like one dead, the intrepid pilg[rim passed on his way, 
drawing his sister along with him. I 

So they went on till they had got clear of the suburbs 
of Vanity, Humble Mind still drawing Playful forward, 
who seemed to move heavily along, as though she han- 
kered after the pleasures of Vanity. Nevertheless, her 
brother had power given him to persuade and prevail 
with her to choose the better part. And behold, Inbred-^ 
Sin had not only risen from the groimd, but was by this 
time close upon their heels again; although, for the 
present, he judged it best to let Humble Mind alone. 
The young pilgrims therefore proceeded on their way 
till the approach of night ; when they came to a little 
hill, thrown up in the King's highway by his enemy the 
prince of Vanity. This hill is called the HiU of Re- 
grets, and it is scattered over with little sharp stones, 
which prove very uneasy to such pilgrims as ascend it. 
Now about half-way up the hill was a covered arbour, 
built at the suggestion of the prince of Vanity, placed 
with its back to Mount Zion, and its face towards the 
town. Here Inbred -Sin persuaded Playful to solicit her 
brother that they might turn aside and spend the night 
in that arbour ; to which Humble Mind consented, as 
the evening was far advanced, not considering that a 
house whose aspect was not towards Mount Zion could 
never afford suitable accommodation to pilgrims. Never- 
theless Humble Mind consented; and they went into 
the arbour, where they reclined themselves on. certain 
soft and commodious couches, with which the princeof 

Vol. v.— G 
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Vanity had furnished the place, in order to tempt traY- 
eliers to seek repose there. 

So the young pilgrims, being seated at their ease, 
began to converse ; and Inbred-Sin, notwithstanding his 
late defeat, placed himself by their side and entered 
into discourse with them. 

Now it is the peculiar property of Inbred- Sin, as I 
think I have elsewhere remarked, to turn every event 
in the life of a Christian, however apparently unpro- 
pitious to himself, to the advancement of his own pur- 
poses ; and it is marvellous with what address he does 
this, and how exactly he suits his discourse and his 
temptations at such seasons to the tempers and circum- 
stances of those he has to deal with. On the present 
occasion he began with bitter self-bemoanings, as one 
who had been beaten almost out of heart ; after which 
he went on to compliment Humble Mind upon the spirit 
and valour he had evidenced in their late contest. " Upon 
my word. Humble Mind," said he, " you did play the 
man indeed, and brought me, as it were, to the very last 
gasp ; and that without human assistance." 

"But, imdoubtedly," replied Humble Mind, "I was 
helped from on high ; for I well know that no man can 
deal with Inbred- Sin without Divine help." 

"True," said Inbred- Sin; "it is certain that no man 
can conquer me without special help from on high. 
What an evidence then is this of your being highly fa- 
voured and pecuUarly gifted from above!" He then 
spake many words tending to fill the youth with spiritual 

Eride : and I was sorry to observe that Humble Mind 
stened to him with much self-complacency. 

And behold, as the night came on, the city which was 
spread out before them was lighted up with many lights. 
Now the City of Vanity is so contrived as to present a 
very fair show towards the Hill of Regrets, where stood 
the arbour in which the young pilgrims were then sit- 
ting. And it has often happened that young pilgrims, 
ay, and aged ones too, after having withstood all the 
allurements of the city, and advanced to this hill — it 
has often happened, I say, that by looking back from 
this arbour, they have been tempted to return imto 
Vanity, to the destruction both of soul and body. 

I saw then in my dream that Inbred- Sin, having ob- 
tained some advantage over Hmnble Mind, thought he 
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might advance a step farther, and even venture to pro- 
pose to the young pilgrims an immediate return to the 
OityofTanity ; " for," said he, " our life is short and te- 
dious, and in the death of a man there is no remedy : nei- 
ther was there any man known to have returned from the 
grave. For we are bom at all adventure : and we shall 
be hereafter as though we had never been: for the 
breath in our nostrils is as smoke, and a little spark in 
the moving of our heart : which being extinguished, our 
body shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit shall van- 
ish as the soft air, and our name shall be forgotten in 
time, and no man shall have our works in remembrance ; 
and our life shall pass away as the trace of a cloud, and 
shall be dispersed as a mist that is driven away with 
the beams of the sun, and overcome with the heat 
thereof." Wisdom ii. 1-4. 

Much as I had known of this Inbred-Sin, I could not 
but here marvel at his assurance in thus addressing 
Humble Mind. I wondered, in the first place, at his 
presuming to make any such a proposal; and I mar- 
velled stiU more at his addressing him as though he had 
been a downright unbeliever, and destitute of all re- 
ligious feeling : but my amazement was still greater to 
find that Humble Mind, who had been enabled to con- 
tend so victoriously with him in the morning, should 
now sit quietly hstening to his dangerous suggestions. 
Neither do I Imow what might have been the result of 
this weakness on the part of Humble Mind, had not the 
Prince of pilgrims very unexpectedly provided for his 
assistance. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Now it had pleased the Lord to occupy the thoughts 
of Mr. Orthodox, as he was walking back to his own 
house, with the dangers which awaited the young pil- 
grims in the suburbs of Vanity: in consequence of 
which, on his arrival at home, he directed one of his 
most trusty servants to follow them on the way as far 
as to the hfil before described. And behold, this worthy 
man came up to them just as Inbred-Sin was delivering 

62 
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his opinion in the manner above mentioned. Where- 
upon he addressed the young pilgrims by name, asking 
them what they did in that place. 

I saw then that Humble Mind and Playful, at the 
sound of his voice, sprang up from the place whereon 
they sat ; when Humble Mind replied, " We turned in 
hither for a single nigbt*s lodging, and hope that we have 
not sinned in so doing." 

" Do you not see," said the servant of Mr. Orthodox, 
" that the back of this arbour is placed towards Moimt 
Zion, and its face towards Vanity ? And do you not 
remember Lo^'s wife, who was turned into a pillar of 
salt for looking back upon Sodom when commanded to 
flee from that city ? My master and his servants are 
under orders to abide awhile in the City of Vanity ; not 
indeed to partake of its pleasures, but to execute the 
work allotted them by the King of kings in that place. 
But for you it is ordained otherwise ; you are com- 
manded to hasten forwards, and you will find it written 
in your book, ' Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity; and quicken thou me in thy way.'" Psalm 
cxix. 37. 

The young pilgrims then thanked him for his rebuke, 
while they expressed their gratitude to Mr. Orthodox 
for his attention in sending after them so trusty a mes- 
senger. Upon which they arose and followed the man ; 
who led them along the Way of Salvation till they came 
to a very deep valley : into which they had not de- 
scended many paces before they entirely lost sight of 
the town of Vanity, notwithstanding ail the blazing 
lights with which it was illuminated. 

Now I perceived that a sort of shuddering came over 
Humble Mind and his sister, as they entered this valley ; 
for the air of it was sharp and cold, a solemn silence 
reigned through it, and the rocks on each side shot up, 
as it were, to the clouds. Many yews and cypress 
trees grew also thereabouts, through which the wind 
whistled in an exceedingly melancholy manner. Then 
said Humble Mind to the servant of Mr. Orthodox^ 
" What is this valley 1 for I have not seen in all my pil- 
grimage a more dismal place, excepting the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death." 

" This valley," replied the servant of Mr. Orthodox, 
"is no more to be compared to the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, than the yestibule of heaven is to be 
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<;ompared to the gates of hell. The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death is a place in which the soul is bereaved of all 
divine consolation, where the Lord hideth his face, and 
causeth the believer to pass through a state of painful 
separation from himself. Yea, in that valley are some- 
times felt, in a degree, the very torments of hell itself, 
which consist, we believe, in an eternal separation from 
God. So that, could a man in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death be surrounded by earthly pleasures of every 
description, he would still find it a hell ; because God 
being the fountain of all true happiness, not even a sin- 
gle drop of real comfort can be tasted where he is 
absent. But the valley into which we are now entering 
is called the Valley of Adversity ; and it hath been sunk 
in this place by the express command of the King him- 
self, that pilgrims, in travelling through it, may utterly 
lose sight of Vanity. This valley, moreover," contin- 
ued he, "though stripped of every earthly comfort, 
abounds in such pure and spiritual delights, that many 
experienced pilgrims, after passing through it in a right 
frame of mind, have been constrained to say. It is well 
for us that we have been in trouble. Notwithstanding 
which," added the messenger, '* I never knew any one 
descend into the Valley of Adversity, without shudder- 
ing and trembling as you now do." 

" Indeed, sir," said Playful, " I cannot wonder that 
any one should tremble in descending into this valley ; 
for never, indeed, did I see so gloomy a place. Here 
too I find that all the afflictions of past days are brought 
to my recollection ; and especially the loss of my little 
Peace, which is as present with me at this moment as 
if it had happened but yesterday. Neither is there any 
thing at hand to divert my thoughts from these sad re- 
membrances : but wherever I turn my eyes, they en- 
counter only emblems of sorrow and mourning." 

Then said the servant, " The evening is now far ad- 
vanced, and you must needs be much fatigued ; let us 
therefore sit down in this place, and endeavour to take 
some repose." 

So sitting down by the way-side, they there produced 
some of the refreshments given them by Mrs. Bountiful. 
But when they sought water, they could find only an 
exceedingly bitter stream, which flowed from a neigh- 
bouring rock. 

I heard then that the messenger began to reason with 
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them on this disappointment, and to declare the salutary 
effects which sometimes flow from the bitterest dispen- 
sations of Providence ; when being deprived of other 
comforts, the soul is led to seek those consolations for 
which it had not the slightest desire in more prosperous 
circumstances. " By these means," continued he, " do 
pilgrims in the Valley of Adversity acquire the habit of 
communing with God, and fixing their affections on 
things above ; while their spirits are refined and sancti- 
fied, through the blessing of God upon their earthly 
affections : thus ^ tribulation worketh patience ; and 
patience, experience; and experience, hope/" Rom. 
V. 3, 4. 

" But do you think, sir," said Humble Mind, " that 
afflictions must necessarily be endured in order to sal- 
vation V 

" Affliction," replied the messenger, " may be used as 
an outward means to bring us into closer union with 
Christ : but, without the Divine help, it can profit us 
nothing. For unless the blessing of God be upon our 
trouble, it will rather harden and irritate, than fit us for 
the reception of truth. In proof of which, as you travel 
sdong this valley, you will see the graves of many who, 
having refused comfort where alone it could be found, 
at length despairingly put an end to their own lives, and 
were buried by the way-side as a warning to others." 

After this, the servant of Mr. Orthodox proposed that 
they should all. go to prayer, in order that, before they 
slept, they might seek consolation from above. They 
addressed themselves therefore to prayer, and continued 
for some time calling upon their Saviour, earnestly sup- 
plicating him to undertake their cause, and appear as 
their Advocate with the Father — when behold, while 
they yet called upon their Redeemer, a " light rose in 
obscurity, and the darkness was as the noon-day." Isaiah 
Iviii. 10. Then looking up to the heavens, they were 
favoured with the same kind of glorious vision which 
caused the mart3nr Stephen to exult even in the agonies 
of death. So they gazed till the tears gusl^ed from their 
eyes ; and as they gazed they exclaimed, " It is good for 
us to be here ; and here we could remain with thee for 
ever, O Lord, our refuge in time of affliction (.Ter. xvi. 
19) : * for thou hast lifted up the light of thy countenance 
upon us ;' yea, ' thou hast put gla^ess in our hearts.* " 
Psalm iv. 6, 7. 
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Then said the messenger, " Did I not tell you what 
things were to be expected in this valley 1 and how 
blessed those times often prove in which we enjoy the 
fewest earthly comforts 1" 

Thus the young pilgrims continued looking upwards, 
and talking with the messenger, till their hearts becom- 
ing warm with the love of God, they rejoiced with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. And now they were 
enabled to speak even of the death of Peace in the lan- 
^age of cheerful hope, though not indeed without shed- 
mg tears of tenderness. *^ Our little Peace," said Hum- 
ble Mind, " was everywhere my sweet companion and 
my friend. She lay in my bosom through all the nights 
of our pilgrimage ; and as she slept her little arms em- 
braced me. Nevertheless I am now enabled to give 
her up without a murmur ; inasmuch as I know that she 
is at liome and at rest in the presence of her heavenly 
Father." " Where," added Playful, " we shall shortly 
meet her again, never more to be separated ; and where 
she, and we, and our beloved parents shall dwell to- 
gether, rejoicing before the throne of our adorable 
Saviour." 

Then I heard that Humble Mind broke into a trans- 
port of praise, saying, " Our beloved Saviour * is white 
and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thousand. His eyes 
are as the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, washed 
with milk^ and fitly set. His countenance is as Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars. His mouth is most sweet : 
yea, he is altogether lovely.'" Sol. Song v. 10, 13, 
15, 16. 

In this manner they continued conversing together, 
and occasionally meditating upon the glorious vision 
they had enjoyed, till sleep overcame them ; for they 
had travelled far that day, and their repose was sweet 
unto them. 

They remained asleep till day-dawn : and qa sooner 
did they awakef than they began to relate their dreams 
to each oUi^EUPf and behold, they were the same. In 
their sleept^^thought that Peace came and stood imme- 
diately before them : and she was all fair ; there was no 
spot in her. Sol. Song iv. 7. And she called to them, 
and spake to them ; and her words were like " a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice." Ezek. 
xxxiii. 32. " Weep not for me, nor bemoan me, sweet 
brother and sister," she said ; ** but watch over youiw 
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selves, lest you should by any means dishonour your 
holy profession. When the Lord took away my breath, 
my mortal part went down into the dust, but my spirit 
was carried by the angels into my Father's bosom. I 
have received the crown of righteousness — all tears are 
wiped from my eyes — I am * arrayed in fine linen, clean 
and white' (Rev. xix. 8.) ; and the Lamb hath presented 
me to himself without spot or stain of sin. Mourn not 
for me, beloved companions of my pilgrimage on earth ; 
but mourn for your sins, lest by them we should be sep- 
arated for ever. * For godly sorrow worketh repentance 
to salvation not to be repented of : but the sorrow of 
the world worketh death.' " 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

Now, while Humble Mind and Playful yet rejoiced in 
their sweet dream, behold, the messenger of Mr. Ortho- 
dox called upon them to rise and gather the manna, 
which then lay thick upon the ground — ^thicker indeed 
than the little pilgrims had seen it in any part of their 
journey, saving under the cross and in the Valley of 
Humiliation: so the children presently filled their golden 
pots, and betook themselves to their journey. But, 
before they set out, the messenger took his leave, say- 
ing that he had already staid beyond his appointed 
time, and that his master's business required his speedy 
return. 

" What !" said Humble Mind, " must you go and leave 
ns in tlds valley 1" The messenger, however, having 
•convinced them that his return was a^olutely neces- 
sary, they opposed it no further, but allowed him to de- 
part without another word. 

I saw then, in my dream, that the young pilgrims 
continued to descend deeper into the valley during the 
whole day. But although their way was indeed very 
dismal, I observed that they were so refreshed by the 
manna which they had gathered in the morning, and 
with which they continued to regale themselves through 
all the hours of the day, as weU as with the remem- 
brance of their cheering dream, that tbay no longer 
heeded the doleful objects which were evlirywhere pre- 
sented to their view. Now through all the valley were 
scattered cypress-groves, tombs, open graves, decayed 
and gloomy edifices, sandy and salt wastes, black and 
fetid pools, precipices, and pitfalls ; and on a certain 
spot in the very bottom of the valley there was a flock 
of vultures, with other unclean birds, feeding on the 
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corpse of one who, not being able to endore the gloomy 
scene around him, had endeavoured to put an end to his 
misery by rushing uncommanded into the presence of 
his Maker. The only plants which grew in this valley 
were such as wormwood and rue, with a few other 
bitter herbs. Nevertheless, amid all the disheartening 
appearances with which they were surrounded, the little 
pilgrims proceeded on their way, from morning to 
night, not only without uttering a single complaint, but 
" blessing God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all com- 
fort ; who comforteth pilgrims in all their tribulation." 
2 Cor. i. 3, 4. 

Thus they continued their journey till night ; when 
they quietly laid themselves on the ground, and soon 
fell fast asleep. So I observed the young pilgrims as 
they slept : and behold. Inbred- Sin was busy as aforetime 
at their ears, and his whisperings seemed greatly ta 
disturb them, for they often started in their i^eep. Nev- 
ertheless, their sleep was heavy, so that they did not 
awake till the sun was high. And behold, on opening 
their eyes and looking around, they perceived that the 
manna, which had lain thick about them at the dawn, 
was now melted away ; upon which they began bitterly 
to lament their slothfulness. Moreover, they endea- 
tonred to refresh themselves with some of the pre- 
served fruits and other good things which they had 
brought from Mr. Orthodox. But this food, being now 
dry and stale, did not afford them such nourishment as 
they used to derive from the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, to wit, that sacred manna which has been 
the appointed food of pilgrims from time immemorial. 

The young pilgrims then arose to prosecute their 
journey; and inSred'Sin^ being in high spirits, ay, and 
much at his ease (as he generally is with such persons 
as rise too late in the day to have leisure for their usual 
devotions), walked side by side with the pilgrims, and 
soon entered into discourse with them. And first, he 
found fault with the length of the valley, with its dis- 
mal appearance, its extreme solitariness, and the bleak- 
ness of the air which blew through it ; and not being 
rebuked by his companions, he ventured even to speak 
certain words of dissatisfaction against the Most High, 
for directing the path of his servants through such 
dreary scenes. 

03 
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I perceived then that the spirit of cheerfulness and 
holy resignation which had supported the young travel- 
lers during the past day, forsook them entirely while 
they sinfully hearkened to the words of Inbred- Sin. 
Whereupon they began not only to loiter in the way, 
but, after a while, to stand perfectly still ; when Inbred- 
Sin ventured to propose that they should turn back im- 
mediately to the town of Vanity. But although Humble 
Mind dreaded to proceed any further in that dismal val- 
ley ; yet he foresaw the danger of turning back. He 
therefore stood demurring, while Inbred- Sin pressed and 
urged him to return without delay ; Playful sdl the while 
weeping, and hanging about him, wishing in her heart 
that he would consent to do so, though not presuming 
to solicit him. 

Now, having always observed that whenever Inbred* 
Sin could bring the young pilgrims to hesitate, or to 
parley with them on any point, he was sure to carry the 
day ; so I now expected every moment to see them turn 
their backs on Mount Zion. And this, no doubt, would 
have been the case, had not the Lord sent them timely 
assistance. For behold, while Humble Mind and his 
sister stood thus sinfully demurring with Inbred-Sin, a 
company of pilgrims came along the way from the town 
of Vanity, with their faces towards Mount Zion. And as 
they wa&ed, they beguiled the solitary way with songs 
of praise. 

This party consisted of a middle*aged matron, of a 
comely and decent appearance, with Wo little damsels 
of very tender age. And behold, the elder pilgrim led 
the younger ones by the hand, supporting their steps 
lest they should stumble : for the way in this place was 
as rough and imeven to the foot as it was unpleasant 
and forbidding to the eye. Nevertheless, there was 
nothing of discontent or dissatisfaction in the counte- 
nances of these pilgrims. They had happily learned in 
whatever situation they were, therewith to be content ; 
and could therefore travel through the Valley of Ad- 
versity with cheerful countenances; because their 
affections, especially those of the elder pilgrim, were 
set upon things above, and not upon things on the earth. 

Now I saw in my dream that when these pilgrims, 
the elder of whom was called Martha, and the two 
young ones Grace and Truth, came near to Humble 
Mind and his sister, they stood still, while the matron 
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thus addressed them: — "Wherefore, my yomig pil- 
grims," said she, " for pil^ms I see you are by your 
white garments, and the impress of our Lord^s signet 
upon your forehead, — wherefore do you stand still, with 
your faces, as it were, turned from Mount Zion? Hav- 
ing come thus far on your journey to the blessed coun- 
try, surely you cannot have a thought of turning back ! 
Or perhaps you are offended, as many have been be- 
fore you. with this Valley of Adversity; supposing, 
though nlsely indeed, that they only who are Chris- 
tians are hable to affliction in the flesh. Whereas, ^ man 
is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward' (Job v. 
7) ; insomuch that he who would escape it must needs 
leave the world itself." 

I saw then that Humble Mind and Playful looked 
ashamed on being thus addressed by the stranger pil- 
grim ; when Inbred'Sin whispered to them that they 
should deny having had any thoughts of returning. So 
they replied to the pilgrim Martha, " We have had no 
thoughts of returning ; but are only standing a while to 
rest ourselves, before we proceed on our journey." 

*^ My children," said Martha, " I am unable to look 
into your hearts, and, being but a stranger, I have no 
right to question you upon your delay. There is One, 
who is a Discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, to whom you must be accountable : neverthe- 
less, as it is not yet noon-day, be advised by me, and 
proceed on your journey without further delay. Where- 
fore should you linger m this valley ? is it so agreeable 
a place that you should desire to abide in it ? * Look 
at the generations of old, and see : did ever any trust 
in the Lord and was confounded ? or did any abide in 
his fear, and was forsaken ? or whom did he ever de- 
spise that called upon him V " Eccles. ii. 10. 

The pilgrim Martha then proposed that they should 
join company, and go on together ; to which she was 
the more inclined, as she was a lover of little children, 
and had great delight in leading them along the way of 
holiness. 

Now Humble Mind and Playful in some respects liked 
this proposal, perceiving that the stranger was a person 
of an agreeable countenance ; for although she appeared 
grave, as it becometh a pilgrim to be, yet her manner 
withal was very pleasant. Moreover, they liked the 
aspect of little Grace and Truth ; and especially as the 
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features of Truth somewhat resembled the well-remem- 
bered features of little Peace. Nevertheless, Inbred- 
Sin supposing that the company of these pilgrims would 
not be favourable to his cause, endeavoured as much as 
possible to put Humble Mind upon rejecting Martha's 
invitation. She, however, would take no denial, fully 
persuaded that her company might be advantageous to 
the young pilgrims ; on this account she pleaded hard, 
and at length prevailed. So Humble Mind and his sister 
consented to go pn with the unknown pilgrims. 

I saw then, in my dream, that Humble Mind soon 
found himself peculiarly refreshed with the society of 
the pilgrim Martha. I hearkened therefore to their 
discourse as they walked on ; and behold^ they beguiled 
the time by relating to each other the events of their 
pilgrimage, and the dealings of the Lord with them. 
Humble Mind and Playful first related what had befallen 
them in the way : after which Martha thus began : — 

" I am," said she, " in common with all others of the 
children of Adam, a native of the Valley of Destruction, 
and my heart was * in bondage under the elements of 
the world.' Gal. iv. 3. Even those dear friends whom 
I had received from the Lord, my husband and children, 
proved but so many ties binding me down closer to the 
world. I was truly dead in sin, and even pleaded my 
earthly comforts as excuses for my worldly mind. 
Nevertheless, the Lord in his infinite mercy called me 
to himself; and that in as peculiar and tender a manner 
as the mother adopts towards her sucking child ; neither 
was this call used only once or twice, but many and 
many times repeated, while I remained deaf to its im- 
portunity." 

I heaid then that Playful interrupted Martha, in order 
to put this question, to wit, What she meant by the calls 
of the Almighty 1 whether she was to understand by 
them a voice from heaven, or any other miraculous in- 
terference ? 

To which Martha replied, that she presumed not to 
say, that, even in these days, none were called in a 
somewhat extraordinary manner ; but with respect to 
herself, no means had been used which could be called 
miraculous or out of the usual course of God's deal- 
ings with his servants. 

" Nevertheless," said she, " this is certain — not only 
that every event of my life has been ordered by the 
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Almighty Ruler of all things for the adTancement of my 
spiritual good ; but that, after being once awakened from 
the death of sin, I was made to hear the voice of God 
in every event that befell me. Still, however, I felt a 
strong attachment to the world ; and more especially to 
m^ husband and my two sweet babies, from whom my 
cme^ domestic comforts flowed. My home was then 
my gourd, under the shade of which 1 delighted to 
dwell ; but when it pleased the Lord to prepare a worm 
to smite my gourd, I became distressed above measure. 
My husband was first removed from me. He became a 

eim, and, like little Peace, in a short time fulfilled a 
„ time ; when being made white in the blood of his 
Saviour, he passed through the river of death, and is 
now rejoicing in the house of his Father above. 

'* Being deprived of this my beloved companion," said 
Martha, ^' I clung more fondly to my children. But the 
Lord was pleased shortly to remove these also ; thus 
bereaving me totally of my dearest earthly comforts, 
and causing me to forget the days of my prosperity. 
And now, in this season of adversity, the Lord revealed 
himself to my soul in such a manner as effectually to 
overcome all resistance. He drew me towards himself 
with the cords of love, compelling me to seek rest in 
his presence, * to the praise of the glory of his grace, 
wherein he made me,' the chief of sinners, ' accepted 
in the Beloved.' Ephes. i. 6. 

" Hereupon 1 quitted my native place, even the Valley 
of Destruction; and having entered in at the gate 
which is at the head of the way, I have come thus far 
on my journey towards my heavenly Father's house." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Now it came to pass, that when the pilgrims had 
travelled for some days through the Valley of Adversity, 
the country became more open and pleasant ; soon after 
which they came out from the valley upon a pleasant 
plain, scattered over with clumps of trees, affording a 
deUghtful shade. The air on this plain, though fresh, 
was not so piercing as in the Valley of Adversity, while 
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all the surrounding objects wore a cheerful and light- 
some appearance. Then I looked after the pilgrims, 
and saw that Humble Mind walked first with little 
Truth; for Humble Mind loved the little girl exceedingly, 
fancying that he discovered in her some resemblance to 
his beloved Peace : and I heard that he endeavoured to 
instruct her, as he had been accustomed to instruct his 
departed little sister. 

After proceeding thus for a while. Inbred- Sin crept 
softly up to the ear of Playful ; when I immediately be- 
came alarmed for the consequence, though unable to 
imagine what kind of mischief could be brought out of 
their present circumstances — ^not considering that In- 
bred-Sin is never at a loss how to produce evil, and that 
he is a workman capable of effecting great things with 
few or no apparent materials. So Inbred- Sin^ as I said, 
drew up close to Plajrful, and whispered something in 
her ear ; upon which, she fell back behind the other pil- 
grims, for the purpose of meditating at leisure upon the 
whisperings of the tempter. Then said Inbred-Sin, 
fetching a course about, as his manner often was before 
he came to the point at which he aimed, " Tell me, 
Playful, do you not love your brother above all the world 
besides V 

" Certainly I do," said Playful. 

" But do you imagine," repUed the other, " that he 
has an equal regard for you 1" 

" I always thought so," said Playful. 

" You thought so, because your heart is good, and 
free from suspicion," returned Inbred- Sin: " but cannot 
you recollect that he generally showed a preference for 
your sister Peace, and that he more frequently con- 
versed with her than with you ?" 

" If he loved Peace more than he loved me, he did 
but what was right, and I cannot blame him," said 
Playful ; " for my beloved little Peace was more lovely 
than I am, and more worthy the regard of those who 
are taught to prefer that which^is excellent." 

" That may have been so far true," said Inbred- Sin, 
"as to form some excuse for your brother's loving 
Peace better than he loved you. But what excuse can 
be made for his preferring the company of Truth to that 
of his only sister V* 

" I have no reason to think that he does so," said 
Playful. 
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*• Do you not perceive then," said Inbred-Siny *• how 
he seeks her company at all times, and how frequently 
he shares his morsel with her 1 And even now," con- 
tinued he, ** see how he leads her by the hand, and bends 
his ear to her prattle." 

Here I perceived that the poison began to work 
Playful's cheek grew flushed, and her eye began to kin- 
dle with anger : nevertheless she stood her ground a 
Uttle longer, and made this reply — " If my brother pre- 
fers the company of yonder little stranger to that of his 
only remaining sister, does it not become me, as a fol- 
lower of our meek and lowly Master, to bear this seem- 
ing neglect without murmuring % nay, and even to return 
love for hatred V 

" Assuredly," said Inbred- Sin, who could talk religion 
whenever it suited his purpose, even while he was 
seeking to undermine it, " assuredly it is your duty, if 
need be, to forgive your offending brother, not only seven 
times, but seventy times seven : nevertheless I see no 
occasion why you should bear every affront h^ chooses 
to put wppn you, when perhaps, by a single word, you 
might bring him back to a more attentive behaviour.^ 
I heard then that Inbred-Sin proceeded to place the con* 
duct of Humble Mind in a still stronger light, till he had 
gradually wrought Playful into such a humour as pre- 
pared her for the commission of any kind of folly that 
could be proposed to her. 

Inbred' Sin then, perceiving his advantage, was not 
long before he actually proposed what at another time 
she would have started from with abhorrence, but 
which now, by reason of the ill state of her mind, she 
closed with immediately : this proposal was, that she 
should turn her back upon the whole company, ay, and 
upon Mount Zion itself, directly setting her face as if 
she intended to return. This indignity she was to put 
upon her King, by way of testifying, as Inbred- Sin ex- 
pressed it, the great displeasure she felt at her brother's 
marked neglect. Without therefore considering the 
consequences of so unreasonable an action, she turned 
herself about, and began to measure her steps back 



again. 



Now Playful meant nothing more, when she turned 
about, than to recall the attention of her brother, and to 
exercise her power of tormenting him : but when Inbred- 
Sin had influenced her thus far, it was not in his nature 
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to stop there. No sooner therefore did he see her with 
her back towards Mount Zion, than he began to whisper 
in her ears expressions of contempt for the religion of 
Jesus ; outrageously railing at a pilgrim's life, and set- 
ting before her the advantage she would derive from an 
immediate return to the town of Vanity. And to such 
lengths did he proceed that I could hardly believe my 
own ears ; never supposing it possible that he could ex- 
ercise such power over the heart of a regenerate per- 
son, as now appeared evident. So Playful hearkened to 
Inbred' Sin : and how long or how far he might have 
misled her cannot easily be determined, had not the 
other pilgrims who had gone forward about a stone's 
throw before they perceived her defection, disturbed her 
communications with the tempter by calling to her 
aloud. Whereupon she came to a sudden stand : yet 
would she not make any movement towards them. 

I heard then that the pilgrims called earnestly to her 
to come on ; and Humble Mind was on the point of 
running back to her in order to persuade her to recon- 
sider her ways. But the pilgrim Martha would not 
aUow him so to do, saying that not even to save a bro- 
ther was it lawful for a pilgrim to turn his back on 
Mount Zion. Humble Mind, therefore, having nothing 
in his power but prayer, I saw that he prostrated him- 
self on the ground in earnest intercession for his sister. 
And while he made his reauest known to God in the 
name of his Saviour, behold, the pilgrim Martha and 
the two little ones joined in his importunate supplica- 
tion. 

Now I saw in my dream that, while the pilgrims 
were engaged in prayer, behold, the Evil One, who is 
ever going about seeking whom he may devour, having 
discovered the advantage which Intfred-Sin had obtained 
over Playful, judged this a suitable time for the suc- 
cessful exertion of his own superior influence. So 
drawing near to the young pil^im, Mrithout her per- 
ceiving it (because, being a spirit, he is invisible to eyes 
of flesh), he began, as aforetime, to practise his enchant- 
ments. And first, hy a process which I could not un- 
derstand, but by which it is well known one spirit can 
act upon another, he began to entice and entangle the 
affections of Playful, setting before her the many plea- 
sures which she might enjoy in the City of Vanity, 
could she be prevailed upon to give up a pilgrim's life 
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and return thither. And behold, when he had in some 
measure excited her affections and inflamed her imagi- 
nation with the delusive pleasures of sense, he caused 
his servants (for he was accompanied by several of his 
ministering spirits) to throw certain invisible bands 
around the limbs of the young pilgrim ; by which he 
directed them to draw her back with a gentle force. 
And behold, the young pilgrim gave way as the enemies 
applied their strength ; insomuch that, unless assistance 
were given from on high, it appeared to me that she 
would assuredly be lost ; there seeming to be no power 
of resistance left in her, nor indeed even so much as the 
will to resist, or to call out for help. 

But while I looked on, I perceived one coming along 
the King's highway, who held in his hand a whip of 
small cords. And behold, he came up close to Playful, 
whom he first sharply rebuked, and then sorely chas- 
tised. Whereupon, starting up as from a deep sleep or 
trance, she suddenly broke all the ligatures with which 
the enemy had bound her. And behold, as she con- 
tiimed to feel the lash which was appointed to correct 
her wanderings, she hastily turned her back on the City 
of Vanity, and fled forward till she reached the place 
where the other pilgrims were anxiously tarrying for 
her. So she happily escaped for that time. 

Then did Humble Mind and Martha receive her joy- 
fully. Nevertheless Martha reproved her, but with 
maternal tenderness; taking occasion, from her late 
apostacy, to point out to her the exceeding weakness 
and frailty even of regenerate persons — that even the 
best are continually li^Uble to fall into gross and grievous 
sins ; that whosoever is saved is saved by grace alone ; 
and that no man can in his own strength do any thing 
towards the advancement of his own salvation. " For 
the condition of man,'' said she, " after the fall of Adam 
is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself by his 
own natural strength and good works to faith and call- 
ing upon God ; wherefore we have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God without the grace 
of God by Christ going before us, that we may have a 
good will, and working with us, when we have that 
good will." (See lOth Article of the Church.) 

"According to this view of things," said Humble 
Mind, " it is marvellous how any man can be saved." 

^ Marvellous, indeed !" returned Martha : " but what 
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is impossible with man is possible with God. And 
hence it is written — ' Let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering; for he is faithful that 
promised.' " Heb. x. 23. 

Now I saw in my dream that Playful remained for 
a while much dejected after her heinous transgression, 
and greatly humbled. Moreover, through the painful 
views she nad of her own exceeding sinfulness, she was 
led to look more to her Saviour than she had done in 
the former part of her pilgrimage, and thereby to make 
a more rapid growth in grace. Thus was the malice 
of the enemy defeated, through the infinite mercy and 
wisdom of God, who by his overruling providence 
brought good out of evil, in the same manner as honey 
was once produced from the carcass of theilion. 

After this, I saw that the company of pilgrims went 
on their way till they came to a pleasant river, called 
the River of the Water of Life, by which their road lay, 
and where grew many green and shady trees, producing 
a rich variety of sacred fruits. And as the pilgrims 
passed along, they took of the fruits and drank of the 
water ; upon which their hearts were filled with joy and 
peace unspeakable. In this place also the elder pil- 
jp-ims held much sweet discourse together, while the 
little ones enjoyed their innocent play in the meadows : 
neither would any of the pilgrims, at this time, allow 
Inbred'Sin to disturb their minds. For though he was 
as busy as usual, whispering in the ear of one and an- 
other, yet they were all enabled by the Holy Spirit to 
watch against his wiles, and to say, " The Lord rebuke 
thee." Jude 9. So Inbred-Sin here obtained no advan- 
tage against them, though he was unwearied in his at- 
tempts to prevail. As night drew on the pilgrims arrived 
at a place in which many lilies grew; where laying 
themselves down to rest, they slept as sweetly as they 
had done in any part of their pilgrimage. 

For several days they travelled through these pleasant 
meadows ; where I observed that the pilgrim Martha con- 
tinually laboured with the young ones, in order, as much 
as in her lay, to bring them into a nearer acquaintance 
with their Saviour. And she took great delight in 
speaking of this dear Saviour, describing the manner 
of his birth, his life, his death, and pointing out some 
of the most remarkable passages of his pilgrimage upon 
earth. She spoke much also of his tender love to pil- 
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grims, weeping often over those wounds of his by which 
sinners are healed, and that voluntary death of his by 
which the dead are restored to life. Martha was in- 
deed as a mother to all the younger pilgrims, and they 
were to her as so many sons and daughters. 

At length they reached a place where the way sepa- 
rated itself from the pleasant meadows and trees. At 
this the children complained ; but Martha admonishecjl 
them contentedly to go straight forward, although the 
way might not appear inviting. So they went on without 
murmuring ; while, in order to pass the time profitably, 
they had recourse to their books. And so deeply were 
they engaged in this employment, that they passed by 
the stile and path leading to the ruined castle of giant 
Despair without even perceiving them. 

Now, towards sunset. Humble Mind, looking up, said, 
" Behold, I see far away certain beautiful blue hills di- 
rectly before us." 

Martha. Those are the Delectable Mountains, upon 
which our Lord's shepherds dwell. We have made a 
considerable progress to-day ; and if we do as well to- 
morrow, we shall reach those mountains before night 
comes on. 

Then were the little pilgrims pleased ; for they had 
heard much of the Delectable Mountains, and had letters 
of recommendation with them from Mr. Orthodox to the 
shepherds who dwell there. So they continued their 
journey till it was dark, without heeding their weari- 
ness : and they were up the next morning before sun- 
rise to proceed on their way, so impatient were they to 
reach the Delectable Mountains. 

Now early in the morning it was pleasant to feel the 
breezes, fraught with aU manner of fragrant odours, 
which descended from the flowery sides of the moun* 
tains. At length the pilgrims saw the sun rising behind 
the lofty range of hills which lay eastward of them ; 
and as it ascended above them, the pilgrims could dis- 
tinguish the little dwellings of the shepherds scattered 
here and there among the hills, with their hanging gar- 
dens and their sheep-cotes : they could also hear at in- 
tervals the pipes of the shepherds, and the bells of the 
flock. Then Humble Mind looked into a map of the 
road, which Mr. Orthodox had given him, in order to 
find the names of the hills : by which he soon distin- 
guished Mount Marvel, Mount Caution, and Mount Error 
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(the latter of which lieth to the left, somewhat oat of 
the direction of the Way of Salvation), together with 
Mount Sabbath, which rose beyond the rest of the hills 
towards the Celestial City, rendering itself observable 
by its extraordinary elevation. 

Now Humble Mind was in better spirits here than ever 
I saw him in all the course of his pilgrimage. So 
the pilgrims hastened forwards : for though they were 
exceecfingly foot-sore, yet their spirits sustained them. 
And as they approached the mountains, they could dis- 
tinguish orchards, olive-yards, vineyards, and gardens 
abounding with every kind of vegetation : crystal foun- 
tains, where the flocks were washed and watered ; and 
shepherds feeding their sheep. But the way was so 
steep that they were minded to rest themselves a few 
minutes before they began to ascend the hills. 

Now the shepherds Knowledge, Experience, Watch- 
ful, and Sincere had been informed by one who watched 
his flock on the side of Mount Clear, that a company 
of pilgrims were on the road, and that the party con- 
sisted chiefly of little children. In consequence of 
which information, the good shepherds lost no time in 
ordering a wagon to the' foot of the hills, furnished with 
every suitable accommodation, and well stored with pro- 
visions, there to wait the arrival of the pilgrims for their 
easier conveyance to the shepherds* houses. 

This wagon therefore was waiting at the foot of the 
mountains when the pilgrims came up, intending there 
to halt for very weariness. Then came the wagoner, a 
careful old man, to Martha, whom he thus bespake : — 
" Welcome, worthy pilgrim, to the Delectable Moun- 
tains ! and welcome, all ye, my sweet babes ! By my 
masters* orders I have brought this wagon to assist you 
up these hills to the abodes of the shepherds. And as 
you will find in this carriage all manner of accommo- 
dations, there is no occasion for a moment's delay in 
this place." 

Upon which they all got into the wagon, the old man 
lifting in little Grace and Truth : and it proved a very 
seasonable assistance to these almost exhausted travel- 
lers. And as they moved, the bells of the horses began 
to ring ; for the horses had bells, and on those bells was 
written, " Holiness unto the Lord." Zech. xiv. 20. So 
they proceeded up the hills, eating of th<B fruits and 
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bread which the good shepherds had sent them, a^ they 
went along. 

Playful then spake : " Well, this is very pleasant ; this 
exceeds all that we have before met with in our pilgrim- 
age. Had we been so much discouraged in the Valley 
of Adversity as not to advance to this place, how iU 
we should have done !" 

Martha, We should have done as all those do who 
trust not in God — very foolishly and very wickedly. 

Then cried Humble Mind, " ! what lovely cottages, 
what fair pastures, and quiet resting-places do I see ! 
How very delightful is this place !^' 

" Look at those lambs feeding near the waterfalls !'' 
cried little Grace. 

'^ And behold that flock of sheep which is going up 
from the washing !" said Playful. 

*' Those sheep,'' said Martha, ** are fed in a good pas- 
ture, and their folds are upon the high mountains of 
Israel : for the Lord hath sought them out and ' deliv- 
ered them out of all places where they were scattered 
in the cloudy and dark day.' Ezek. xxxiv. 12. In like 
manner," said she, " has the Lord sought us out, and 
brought us to this place, showing himself our guide and 
protector through every part of our pilgrimage." Then 
sang the pilgrim, for her heart was fuU of holy joy and 
gratitude : and the children also joined in the song : — 

" Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry, 
We're travelling through ImmanuePs ground 
To fairer worlds on high." 

By this time they drew near the shepherds' houses ; 
when behold. Watchful, Experience, and Sincere were 
coming forth to meet them. And the shepherd Watch- 
ful saluted them with these words : — " Peace be unto 
you, ye children of the King." 

Then said the shepherd Experience, " * Fear not, 
Uttle flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.' " Luke xii. 32. 

The shepherd Sincere next spake, " Welcome, thrice 
welcome are you, O ye redeemed of the Lord, to the 
Delectable Mountains !" 

I saw then that Martha, having alighted from the 
wagon, bowed low before the shepherds, and said, 
** *• How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
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them that bring good tidmgs, that publish peace ; that 
bring good tidings of good, that publish salvation ; that 
say unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!'" Isaiah Ivii. 7. 

When the whole party had descended from the wagon, 
the shepherds said to the little ones, " Welcome, wel- 
come, pretty babes ! you have made a prosperous jour- 
ney, and are far on your way to the Celestial City. Of 
the thousands that set out on pilgrimage, there are but 
few who reach this place." 

Then I saw that Watchful and his companions con- 
ducted them into the house, and led them into a fair 
large hall, where a long table was preparing for their 
evening repast. Now from the windows of this hall 
much of the neighbouring country was to be seen, pre- 
senting so beautiful and charming a prospect as could 
scarcely be equalled in the whole world. Here, there- 
fore, while the pilgrims stood feasting their eyes, the 
shepherds went abroad to see their flocks safely folded 
for the night. After which, sapper was immediately 
served up, when they all sat down to meat, giving 
thanks to their great Benefactor. 

On finishing their evening meal, the children became 
heavy with sleep ; whereupon the shepherds said, " Since 
the little ones are beginmng to look towards their beds, 
we will have prayers without delay, and then show them 
to their chambers. And on the morrow, when their 
spirits and strength are recruited, we hope to have 
some conversation with them — for we long to know 
what they have met with in their pilgrimage." The 
shepherds then called an old female servant, of whom 
they were very fond, named Hospitality, who forthwith 
conducted the pilgrims to their several chambers, con- 
sisting of two comfortable rooms adjoining each other ; 
the larger one for Martha and the little girls, and the 
lesser one for Humble Mind. So they retired to rest, 
and were presently fast asleep. 

Now at break of day, after listening for a while to the 
bleatings of the sheep upon the hills, they got up re- 
freshed and cheerful: and having thanked God for 
bringing them to so desirable a place, they went down 
into the hall. 

Being all met at breakfast, I heard that the shepherds 
entered into discourse with the pilgrims concerning 
their pilgrimage. On this subject the shepherds had 
many mteresting questions to propose ; to all of wlidch 
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when the pilgrims had satisfactorily replied^ the shep^ 
herds spake thus — "Happy indeed are you in having 
come so far on your journey ; since this is not the lot 
of all who look with some desire towards the Hill of 
Zion : for ' strait is the gate, and narrow is the way^ 
which leadeth unto life ; and few there be that find it.' 
Matt. vii. 14. There are even many that shall seek to 
enter therein, and shall not be able. Let us therefore," 
said the shepherds one to another, " offer thanks unto 
God on account of these pilgrims, for that he has assisted 
them by his grace to reach ImmanuePs Land — this 
happy land, from which the Celestial City may be seen 
— and these unwithering pastures, where the flocks of 
our Lord do securely feed, and where we his shepherds 
dwell in peace and joy." 

I saw then that the shepherd Experience, addressing 
himself to the pilgrims, and more especially to Martha, 
said, " My beloved children, had you not met with those 
afflictions which you have just reported to us, and of 
which you cannot speak without letting fall the tears of 
human weakness — ^you perhaps had not now been thus 
far on your journey ; hay, in prosperity you might have 
utterly forgotten the Lord, as many others have done. 
But resolving to make you his own, he mercifully took 
your treasures from you, and laid them up in heaven ; 
that where those treasures were, there your hearts 
might be also. Matt. vi. 21. ' For whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth. Wherefore lift up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble knees: and make 
straight paths for your feet. For you shall assuredly 
come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-bom, which are written in heaven, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.' " 
Heb. xii. 6, 12, 13, 22-24. 

After this the shepherds spake of the shepherd Sin- 
cerity, the Interpreter, and Mr. Orthodox^ saying, " We 
are all brethren, the servants of one common Master, 
and are all employed, in our different stations, about the 
same great work, namely, feeding the flock, for which 
our Redeemer was contented to be betrayed, given up 
into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer death upon 
the cross. We are constituted a universal, spiritual, 
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and living priesthood, having the sheep of the flock com- 
mitted to our care from generation to generation. More- 
over, we continue oar priestly office without ceasing; 
and shall continue it nntil the time when the universal 
church shall ascribe dominion, and reverence, and 
thanksgiving to the Lord of all lords, raised from the 
dead, who dietli no more, and whose kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom. Then shall the borders of the 
church be enlarged ; the same church which you saw in 
the City of Vanity, of which Mr. Orthodox is minister; 
— she ' shall break forth on the right-hand and on the 
left ; and all her children shall be taught of the Lord ; 
and great shall be the peace of her chUdren. In right- 
eousness shall she be established, and shall be far from 
oppression.' For this church, although now but little, 
is the espoused of the Lord — ' Her Maker is her hus- 
band ; and her Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. He 
will lay her stones with fair colours, and her founda- 
tions with sapphires: he will make her windows of 
agates, and her gates of carbuncles, and all her borders 
of pleasant stones.' Isaiah liv. 3, 5, 11-14. Yea, the 
time shall come, and is near at hand, when her God shall 
be called * The God of the whole earth.* Isaiah liv. 6. 
And then will all the earth be like these happy moun- 
tains, every man living in peace and contentment * under 
his own vine and his own fig-tree.' " Zech. iii. 10. 

Martha then exclaimed, " O happy prospect ! how my 
soul longs for the time when all the kingdoms of the 
world shall become like the pleasant hills on which we 
now stand !" 

Shepherds. They who understand the signs of the 
times, have reason to think that happy period not very 
far off. 

Martha. Blessed, indeed, will that season be to those 
who watch and wait for it ! 

Shepherds. Pray ye, therefore, that ye also may be 
found watching. 

Martha, I thank God, who by the chastisements of his 
rod has in some measure compelled me to watch. 

" And I too may thank God," said Playful, " who 
caused me to feel the loving corrections of his hand, 
when I was like to be lost." 

Watchful. I exhort you still to persevere, watching 
tmto prayer : the danger is not past ; the enemy is s^ 
abroad. Inbred or original sin may be quiet a while ; bul 
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when occasion offers, he will certainly rouse himself 
again, and entice vou to that which is evil. Labour 
therefore to "work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling." Phil. ii. 12. 

Then said Martha, " We know that while we are at 
home in the body we must be absent from the Lord. O 
that we could be absent from these vile bodies, and 
present with the Lord !" 2 Cor. v. 8. 

''The Lord in his good time will grant you your 
heart's desire," said the shepherds. 

Breakfast being finished, the shepherds called the 
pilgrims out to walk upon the hills, that they might 
show them some of the wonders of the place. So they 
pointed out to them all those things which they were 
wont to show their guests. They led them iu^t to a 
place whence they had a clear view of Mount Error, 
whose sides are so steep that in attempting to climb to 
the top of it many have fallen and been dashed to 
pieces. The shepherds also informed the pilgrims that, 
if any of their sheep by chance strayed to that hill, it 
was ten to one but they came to some evil end. 

Now while they were looking thereon, there came a 
company of brisk lads from the town of Vanity : and 
being led on by one Conceit, they l>egan to climb the hill 
on the most dangerous side. Upon which the shepherds 
called aloud to them, in order to warn them of their 
danger. But, instead of heeding their cautions, the 
strangers be^^an to mock, calling the shepherds old fools, 
with other Lke reproachful names : and then following 
their guide towards the top of the hill — su^enly they 
lost their standing and fell, and were dashed in pieces. 
Whereupon Conceit returned the way he came : but the 
pilgrims were much grieved. 

I saw then that the shepherds took the pilgrims to the 
top of Mount Marvel ; where they showed them a beau- 
tiful hall, the walls of which were hung with numerous 
Sictures, exhibiting the marvellous works of Christ, and 
escribing the most extraordinary events of his hfe upon 
earth, from his miraculous birth to his resurrection and 
. ascension into heaven. And as the pilgrims gazed upon 
these pleasant pictures, their hearts were filled with 
love, while their eyes overflowed with tears. 

The shepherds next led them to the top of Mount 
Clear ; and bidding them look eastward, they asked the 
pilgrims what they saw; who answered thus — "Far, 
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very far away, we see a bright light, even the same light 
which has guided us through all our pilgrimage : but we 
can distinguish no particular object m the light." 

I saw then that the shepherd Experience £rew a glass 
from his pocket, to wit, the glass of Faith ; and putting 
it to his eye, he said, " By the help of this glass I have 
sometimes discovered such things as cannot be de- 
scribed. But this happens not every day ; nay, I must 
confess that it rarely happens, and that those are pre- 
cious seasons indeed when I can use this glass to the 
best advantage. The fault, however, I know well, is 
never in the glass, but in my own eye." So the shep- 
herd, having looked through the glass and seen that it 
was properly set, he offered it first to Martha, and then 
to the younger pilgrims, saying, " After what you have 
just now seen, my beloved children, on Mount Marvel, 
your eyes, I trust, are well prepared for the use of this 
mstrument." 

The pilgrims then tried the glass. But what they saw 
I know not: though they must assuredly have seen 
something unutterable and exceedingly glorious; for 
while their eyes were fixed, the fashion of their coun- 
tenances changed, and shone, like that of Moses when 
he descended from the mountain ; but they knew it not. 
Exod. xxxiv. 29. 

The shepherds therefore, observing how delighted the 
pilgrims were with the glass, and that they were able to 
use it rightly, very cordially presented them with it, to 
their unspeakable joy. And thus the morning being 
nearly worn away, the shepherd Watchful proposed that 
they should return to the house. 

Now, whereas it was ordained that the pilgrims should 
remain a while on the Delectable Mountains, the shep- 
herds appointed to each of them some suitable employ- 
ment, having received a command from their King not 
to permit any of the pilgrims who should visit them to 
pass their time in unprofitable idleness. So they allotted 
to Martha and the little girls the care of the dairy, with 
such of the lambs as had Tost their mothers ; while Hum- 
ble Mind went out daily with the shepherds, to learn of 
them the proper management of pastorsd concerns. 
Among other things, Humble Mind was taught to know 
what herbs were useful for the healing of such wounds 
or bruises as the sheep might chance to meet with — ^in 
which pastures the finest herbage grew — and where th6 
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parest springs were to be found. Very speedily also he 
learned the names of the sheep, with so much exactness 
as easily to discover whether any of them were want- 
ing. In short, I perceived that the boy was wonderfully 
taken with a shepherd's Ufe ; insomuch that he resolved, 
if spared to man's estate, that he would by God's good 
pleasure become a shepherd. Moreover the pilgrims 
here learned many of the shepherds' songs ; and it was 
most pleasant to hear them repeating those songs as 
they walked among the hills in the cool of the day. 

After the pilgrims had spent six days with the shep- 
herds, early on the following morning there was a cry 
among the shepherds of great joy — " This is the day 
which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad 
in it !" Psalm cxviii. 24. 

When the children heard these words they were de- 
lighted, and ran to tell Martha : so they hastened to eat 
their breakfasts and feed the lambs ; after which they 
went with the shepherds to Mount Sabbath. 

Then I looked, and lo, the shepherds led the pilgrims 
to a certain very high hiU, around the foot of which was 
a wall, within which wall no unholy thing was allowed 
to come. Now the hill, even at a distance, looked won- 
derfully green and pleasant, fresh and beautiful: and 
under the shadow of the wall, on the outside thereof, 
lay many beasts of burden, enjoying the day of rest. 
The summit of the hill was bright and glorious as the 
sun ; and within the walls, towards the lower part of the 
hill, were many little dwellings with gardens among 
groves of trees, pleasant lawns, flowery fields, and sunny 
banks. Certain streams of water also, which took their 
rise from the top of the hill, ran down among these 
mroves and gardens ; which streams, as the shepherds 
mformed the pilgrims, were never dry, even in the hot- 
test season. These waters, which are the waters of 
mercy, after visiting every little habitation upon the hill, 
afforded refreshment to the poor beasts which lay under 
the wall. 

Now I listened, and heard the sound of harpers harp- 
ing with their harps from the higher parts of the hill, 
with the voice of multitudes continually crying out, 
" Glory, glory, glory to the Lord Jehovah !" 

Then said the shepherds to the children, " Hear ye 
those sacred songs which call us up unto the house of 
the Lord, ' with the voice of joy and praise, among the 
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multitude that keep holy day' (Psalm xlii. 4) ; inviting 
us * to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in 
his temple V " Psalm xxvii. 4. 

The pilgrims therefore gladly hastened forwards, 
wliile the shepherds repeated, at intervals, their jojrful 
invitation, " Let us go into the house of the Lord." 
Psalm cxxii. 1. 

Now I saw that Playful and the two little girls, Grace 
and Truth, were frightened when they came among the 
beasts, and began to shrink back ; which the shepkerds 
perceiving, spSke thus, " Little ones, what do you fear ? 
know you not that those poor beasts, having drunk of the 
waters of mercy, are at peace with all mai^ind V Then 
the children blushed*, and came forward. 

When the pilgrims had accompanied the shepherds 
through the gate of admission to Mount Sabbath, their 
eyes were delighted with a near view of the pleasant 
lawns and woo^ands, with the many peaceful dwellings 
scattered among them. Each cottage had its garden, in 
which grew pinks and violets, little bushes of fragrant 
southern-wood, marjoram, and wholesome rue, with 
other such humble and harmless plants as the Lord hath 
prepared to adorn the dwellings of the poor ; the sweet 
odour of which was diffused through all the air. Every 
house looked clean ; while the inhabitants, who at the 
sound of the bells were then stepping forth, old and 
young, to visit the house of God, appeared cheerful and 
healthy. 

Now, as the pilgrims and shepherds walked along, 
they met an aged couple coming out from a little garden 
to ffo up the lull. The head of the old man was hoary, 
and his "wife wore a white veil. So the shepherds sa- 
luted the aged pair ; and as they walked up the hill to- 
gether, while their hearts burned within them, they fell 
"into sweet discourse about the mountain, and the happi- 
ness of those who dwell thereon. 

This old man's name was Christian-Cheerfulness ; and 
as he looked upon the pilgrims, he saluted them thus — 
" Right welcome are you, my children, to this holy 
mountain ! for blessed are they which call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, and honourable ; not 
doing their own ways, nor jGinding their own pleasure, 
nor speaking their own words, but delighting themselves 
in the Lord." Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14. Then addressing him- 
self to the shepherds, I heard him say, " I am now an 
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old man, and have lived from my youth upon this hill, 
where I never yet saw any of its inhabitants forsaken. 
Peace and plenty are still found in the dwellings of the 
righteous ; for while they remember the Sabbath to keep 
it holy, the Lord of the Sabbath remembers them fo^ 
good." ^ 

Now the voice of praise was heard more sweet and 
loud, as the pilgrims ascended the hill : and as I looked 
after them, my eyes were ravished with the lovely 
scenes which presented themselves on every side. For 
the Lord had planted on this mountain the cedar, and 
the myrtle, and the oil-tree : he had set there the fir- 
tree, and the pine, and the box together: on this moun- 
tain also grew the rose of Sharon, and the voice of the 
turtle never ceased from this peaceful land. 

Thus the whole company went up as friends to the 
top of Mount Sabbath, where they employed themselves 
for a season in public prayer and praise in the temple of 
God. And while they were thus engaged, my ear was 
charmed with the sweet psalms and hymns which occa- 
sionally animated their sacred services, and which might 
be heard at a considerable distance. So, having spent 
a few hours in the heavenly exercise of prayer and 
praise, behold, the gates of the temple of God were 
again thrown open, when all the worshippers came out 
in order to return to their respective habitations. And 
1 could not but remark what satisfaction and joy ap- 
peared in every countenance, while the little ones, in 
' their holyday garb, ran innocently sporting among the 
flowers. 

Now, as each family returned to its cottage, behold, 
Christian-Cheerfulness would have the shepheras and the 
pilgrims to turn in with him, and to partake of that 
wMch was provided. So they turned in with him. 

I saw then, that a table being spread under a cedar^ 
tree in the old man^s garden, his wife set on dinner. 
First, she brought forth a dish of all manner of whole- 
some vegetables : upon which the old man remarked, 
" A dinner of herbs where love is, is better than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith." Prov. xv. 17. After that, she 
produced a dish of meat ; together with milk and honey 
for the little ones. So, when she had set the dishes on 
the table, the shepherds would make her sit down; 
" And let the children," said they, "fetch what is wanted, 
as is becoming." 
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The good woman therefore sat down, while the chil* 
dren ran for what was required ; and surely I never saw 
a happier party. For Christian-Cheerfulness was a man 
of 80 pleasant conversation, that he entertained the 
company in a very agreeable manner ; and particularly 
he amused the little ones, who were wonderfully taken 
with his pleasant discourse. But I perceived that the 
company never once forgot that they were conversing 
together on Mount Sabbath. 

Dinner being over, the elder part of the company sat 
talking, while the little ones walked into the woods to 
gather flowers. Playful went with the young ones ; but 
Hamble Mind staid with the elder ones, although he 
took no part in their conversation, well aware that it 
became him not to speak before his elders, unless first 
spoken to. So as the evening came on they all returned 
iiome to the shepherds' house. 

Humble Mind and Playful remained many days with 
the shepherds ; where Martha was as a mother to them, 
while little Grace and Truth were as their sisters, 
fivery seventh day they went with the shepherds to Mount 
Sabbath, always spending a part of the day with Christian- 
Cheerfulness ; who generally in the course of the week 
returned the friendly visit, accompanied by his wife. 

Thas many weeks passed happily away at this place : 
nevertheless, when it was signined to the pilgrims that 
tkey must continue their journey, they murmured not — 
" for they desired a better country, that is, an heavenly : 
€rod having prepared for them a city." Heb. xi. 16. 
But, before the pilgrims departed, the shepherds gave 
them a map of the road, bidding them particularly to 
beware of the Enchanted Ground. 

Then asked the pilgrims, " What is the Enchanted 
GroundT' 

" It is that jrtate,^ answered the shepherds, " in which 
the flesh, that is, the unrenewed part, frequently pre- 
Tails 80 !^ as to make the pilgrim slothful and secure, 
neglecting for a season the exercise of grace. In some 
cases the renewed part strives vehemently against this 
stupifying distemper, applying at the same time for that 
assistance which is promised in temptation — but," con- 
tinued the shepherds, " there have been instances, and 
those terrifying ones too, in which the flesh has pre- 
vailed to the detraction of both body and soul, and that 
Et a very advanced period of the Christian profession." 
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I heard then that the shepherds related several awful 
instances of pilgrims, who had apparently held a prospe- 
rous course as far as the Delectable Mountains on their 
way to Mount Zion, but, nevertheless, were finally lost on 
the Enchanted Ground, upon the very confines of the 
promised land — ^thus affording an awful example to 
Christians how dangerous it is to confide in their own 
strength. 

" Av^ul, indeed !" said Martha : " and earnestly do I 
pray that we, profiting by the failure of these miserable 
persons, may walk in the strength of the Lord, and not 
in our own /" 

Then said the shepherds, " A wise man feareth, and 
departeth from evil : but the fool is confident." Prov. 
xiv. 16. 

After whicht the shepherd Watchful added this cau- 
tion — ** Exhort one another daily, while it is called to- 
day ; lest any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin. For we are made partakers of Christ, if 
we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto 
the end." Heb. iii. 13, 14. 

So the shepherds, having kissed and blessed the httle 
company, after conducting them a few steps on their 
journey, returned to the lulls to take care of the flocks 
over which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers ; 
while the pilgrims went on their way. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Then looking after the pilgrims, I saw that Inbred-Sin 
was with them ; and he walked as one planning mis- 
chief. But the pilgrims held pleasant discourse one 
with another, from time to time looking upon their books, 
and meditating upon the contents of them. 

Now I observed, in my dream, that, after a while, the 
pilgrims came to a place where a certain way put itself 
into the King's highway, which was to all appearance 
as straight and even as the highway itself. This was 
the place where certain pilgrims of old time had been 
turned aside by the flatterer. And here, just at the 
junction of the two roads, sat a company of persooB 
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dressed in pilgrims^ habits, who were talking aloud and 
corrupting each other with flatteries : nevertheless, as 
they spoke a language nearly resembling that commonly 
used by pilgrims, Humble Mind and his sister, at the pri- 
vate suggestion of Inbred- Sin, felt an inclination to ac- 
knowledge them as brethren. Now these persons were 
of the number of those who love greetings in the mar- 
ket-place, and who make their prayers in the comers of 
the streets. So they called to the pilgrims, inviting 
them to join Uieir company, and partake of such re- 
freshments as ihey had. 

But Martha said, " We are going for our lives to Mount 
Zion ; and as we do not just now stand in need either 
of refreshment or rest, and as the sun is still high in the 
heavens, we are unwilling to be delayed." 

" But," said they who were sitting by the way-side, 
** deny us not your company, which we believe will 
prove exceedingly edifying to us, and profitable to our 
salvation. For we knowthat you are persons highly 
favoured of the Lord: and tiecause your fame has 
reached us from far, we have come hither on purpose to 
meet with you.** 

" Well," said Inini'Sin in the ear of the younger pil- 
grims, ** this appears to be a goodly company, and their 
words are full of wisdom." But Martha said, " Meddle 
not with them that flatter with their lips." Prov. xx. 19. 
So the children, being influenced at that time by the 
Holy Spirit of God, hearkened to the voice of Martha 
and passed on. 

I heard then that those who sat by the way called 
after them aloud, uttering such cruel taunts and re- 
proaches as brought up the blood into the faces of 
the pilgrims. Upon which Humble Mind and Playful 
thanked Martha for her advice : " For," said they, " we 
being children, and foolishness being bound in our hearts, 
we should surely have entered into the society of those 
ensnaring strangers, had you not given us a caution." 

" Hence," said Martha, " the folly and sin of those 
who flatter young children : for if neither strength nor 
wisdom is to be found in the heart of the most advanced 
and venerable pilgrim, how much less in that of a 
child !" 

The pilgrims then went on till night, when they came 
to a grove of cedar-trees beside a pool of water. This 
place appeared so exceedingly agreeable, that the trav- 
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ellers sat down upon the grass, and partook of that 
which they had with them: after which they looked 
upwards and g^ve thanks. 

Now I saw in my dream that, while they sat on the 
grass enjoying the sweet solitude of the place, behold, 
two pilgrims advanced towards them along the King's 
highway ; of whom one was an aged woman, and the 
other a boy about the age of Humble Mind. So they 
sat still till the pilgrims came up, when they addressed 
them thus : " If you come in the name of the Saviour, 
we cordially bid you welcome." 

Whereupon the pilgrims modestly saluted Martha, 
meekly speaking of themselves as unprofitable servants, 
yea, the chief of sinners. But Martha, observing their 
white robes and the mark on their foreheads, was satis- 
fied that they were true pilgrims : so pressing them to 
join their company, the strangers thankfully accepted 
the invitation. The name of the old woman was Ruth, 
and that of the boy, her son, was Plain Sense. 

I saw then that the younger pilgrims presently fell 
asleep : but while they slept, Ruth and Martha conversed 
with each other for a considerable time after sunset. 
Ruth informed Martha that she was an inhabitant of a 
certain country called Darkland, Ijmg to the north of 
the village of Family-Love, in the Valley of Destruction, 
where she had lived in total ignorance of her Saviour 
till within a few months past. " And there," said she, 
" I should still have lived in the same miserable state, 
had it not pleased the Lord to make my little son, who 
is my only child, the means of persuading me to leave 
my all for the Saviour's sake. But now," continued she, 
'^ I humbly trust, although I came not into the vineyard 
till the last hour of the day, that through the free grace 
and unsearchable merits of the Redeemer, I shsdl be 
counted worthy, though utterly worthless in myself, to 
enter the kingdom of heaven." 

To this Martha returned, " Through faith only are we 
counted worthy, and not on account of our own works 
or deservings. Abraham * beheved in the Lord, and it 
was counted to him for righteousness.' Gen. xv. 6. 
And unless the righteousness of Christ be imputed to us 
by faith, we must all utterly perish." 

I heard then that Ruth informed Martha how her little 
son was brought to the knowledge of the truth by read- 
ing the Holy Book of God, which had been deliyered to 
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him by one of those servants of the Lord who now go 
to and fro into the dark comers of the earth to pubUsh 
his Word. Moreover, she told her how unwilling she 
had been to receive the Gospel at first, and that she had 
even obstinately shut her ears against it. " Neverthe- 
less," continued she, " I was at length brought to the 
knowledge of my sin and my need of a Saviour : and 
now having advanced thus far on my way, behold here 
1 stand before you this day, a miracle of grace." 

'* Let us then," said Martha, " give glory to God for 
all that we have received at his hand ; and let us humbly 
confess that it is of his own superabounding grace and 
goodness, manifested through the Son of his love, that 
we are not now enduring the punishment due to our 
transgressions." I heard then that the two pilgrims 
broke forth with one voice in praise of their Redeemer ; 
after which, they betook themsehres to rest. 

The repose of that night was sweet to the whole com- 
pany, and on the morrow they were ready, by dawn of 
day, to pursue their journey. And now, whereas for 
some time past nothing has been said of Inbred- Sin^ I 
thii^ it necessary here to state, although I did not in- 
terrupt my pleasant account of the Delectable Mountains 
by speaking of this evil one, that he was nevertheless 
continually with the pilgrinvs during their stay in those 
mountains, causing them frequent uneasiness, though 
not breaking out into any very open or glaring act of 
violence. His apparent quietness, however, during that 
season is to be attributed to the vigilance of the shep- 
herds, who, knowing him well, and keeping an eye contin- 
ually towards him, put a check upon lids actions at every 
turn ; so that he could gain no ground whatever. But now 
being set free from the watchful eyes of the shepherds, 
he began to entertain better hopes of success among the 
pilgrims, who were at this time, he well knew, approach- 
ing their journey's end. He knew perfectly Mrell that 
his time was now or never — of which nis master Beelze- 
bub, the great enemy of pilgrims, was equally sensible 
— he therefore determined without delay to exert him- 
self to the utmost for the destruction of the pilgrims. 
Nevertheless, as they were now more experienced, and 
better acquainted with all his turnings and windings than 
they formerly had been, he judged it necessary to act 
with more caution than he had done in the former part 
of their course. It was not now his wish, to bring any 
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one of the pilgrims, in this advanced stage of their 
journey, to commit any very open and flagrant act of 
sin ; since such a circumstance, he believed, however 
it might hurt the individual, would but put the rest more 
upon their guard. But having privately taken counsel 
with his master, he resolved, by plausible blandishment 
and flatteries, to lull them, if possible, into that sleepy 
and secure state in which many promising Christians 
have perished everlastingly. With this diabolical pur- 
pose therefore in his mind, as soon as he was well clear 
of the Delectable Mountains, he began to deal with the 
pilgrims, working cautiously and without noise, like the 
silent mole beneath the surface of the ground. In this 
unsuspected manner, he adapted his temptations and 
flatteries to each individual with all the art of Satan ; 
and though his mode of going to work was dififerent with 
each individual, yet his object with all was one and the 
same, namely, to draw them into a state of carnal secu- 
rity, causing them to believe that in this last stage of 
their pilgrimage all danger had completely passed away, 
and that the kingdom of heaven was, as it were, already 
in their possession. 

In order to bring this about, I perceived that he waa 
incessantly whispering in the ears of the pilgrims, and 
exerting all his influence to abate the fervour of their 
minds, by suggesting vainglorious thoi^hts of theic 
own attainments, ^d though repulsed by one, and 
reproved by another, he returned again and again to. the 
charge, till he had persuaded some of the party to listen 
to him with complacency. Oh ! who is able to deal with 
this Inbred-Sin! for he knoweth how to render every feel- 
ing and every affection of our nature serviceable unto 
himself. Who can count up all the treacheries and de- 
ceits that lie concealed in the heart of this our enemy ? 
or who can tell when our war with him is at an end % 
We have not only the old work to do over and over a^n 
with this iHiwearied foe ; but new devices are continu- 
ally to be prepared for. The place of his habitation is 
unsearchable^ even the most secret recesses of our 
hearts : and he is most, perhaps, to be feared after we 
have gained some notable advantage over him. It was 
in the advanced age of David that Inbred- Sin obtained 
so gveat a victory over him. And thus it very fre-. 
^uently happens that pilgrims are overcome by this 
insidious enemy towards the latter end of their coars9«. 
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after having been enabled to contend successfully with 
him in their early days — and this, chiefly, on account of 
their ceasing too soon from the mortification of sin, or 
contending no longer in the strength of the Lord. 

Now Inbred' Sin employed every opportunity of pri- 
vately carrying on his work. I saw also, that the prince 
of this world, on observing that the pilgrims were now 
drawing near to the end of their journey, became greatly 
incensed at the prospect of losing such a company. 
And behold, he called his servants about him, for the 
purpose of consulting together concerning the surest 
means of ravishing these his purchased ones, out of the 
hand of their King, the Lord of glory. Wherefore, 
after consultation had, they took their several stations 
on that part of the King's territory which lieth nearest 
to the land of Beulah, through which rolls the black 
River of Death : and there they began to prepare their 
enchantments. So the pilgrims passed on till they came 
to the Enchanted Ground. 

Now the Enchanted Ground was one flat and even 
plain ; and it was covered with grass, short and smooth 
as velvet ; insomuch that here were no rough ways, no 
stumbling-stones, no rocks of offence. This part of 
the way is visited by none save experienced Christians, 
who, having urged their way to this advanced point 
through a host of enemies, and finding themselves here 
no longer beset by those temptations which assaulted 
them in the earlier part of their pilgrimage — are apt to 
suppose that every difficulty is now overcome, and that 
a few more easy steps will introduce them to the high 
reward of all their labours. 

Before the pilgrims entered upon this ground, their 
subtle enemy had completed his enchantments — for he 
had covered the whole plain with a hot and heavy 
vapour, which served entirely to obscure all the glories 
of Mount Zion, now not far away; drawing over that 
part of the horizon which used to reflect those glories 
a deep and dense cloud, on whose dark surface certain 
gloomy and sepulchral figures were indistinctly por» 
firayed. There was also a deep stillness spread over all 
this Enchanted Ground ; so that the voice of the speaker 
returned to his ear in a deep and hollow echo. 

Now I perceived, that when the pilgrims entered 
upon this ^ound, they immediately became sensible of 
the weakening efifects of the hot vapour ; while the 
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gloomy prospect before them seemed to impress every 
one with a degree of terror, which he had not the 
power of describing to his companions. Thus being 
deprived of the exhilarating view of Mount Zion, which 
had been more or less visible to them during the greater 
part of their pilgrimage ; and being at the same time 
weakened by the hot and damp vapour which overspread 
the plain ; they not only lost all desire of proceeding, 
but even the power of supplicating assistance. They 
now required rest and quietness above all things : and, 
indeed, they seemed to find it no easy matter to keep 
their eyes open. 

I saw then that Inbred- Sin pointed out to them cer- 
tain arbours built in that place, a little out of the high- 
way, furnished with couches and pillows, together with 
every other desirable accommodation for the ease of 
the flesh ; and he was exceedingly urgent with the pil- 
grims, especially the 3rounger ones, that they should 
turn into these commodious arbours, and take some rest. 
So the thing was proposed to Martha ; who was ena- 
bled, by divine grace, to oppose this counsel of the 
enemy. 

" This," said Martha, " is the last device of our en- 
snaring enemy. When he sees that pilgrims have 
almost reached the end of their journey, he causes a 
deep heaviness and a deadly security to fall upon them : 
80 that here many have stopped short of the kingdom, 
without manifesting the least inclination to go farther." 

Humble Mind. Alas ! alas ! How dreadful a thing 
must it be, to fall short of happiness, when it is almost 
within our grasp ! 

Martha. Now is the time for us to befriend each 
other, by keeping a strict watch upon each other's mo- 
tions. 

Then said Ruth, " I have heard much of this place, 
and have been told that on coming hither, the wiser pil- 
grims have had recourse to the exercise of praise, 
* speaking to each other in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in their 
hearts unto the Lord.' Eph. v. 19. Sing us therefore 
one of the shepherds' songs; for I know you have 
learned many of them : and I and my son will join you 
as well as we can." 

So they began to sing lustily and with a good courage. 
And these were the words of their song— 
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** Jesus our all to heaven is gone, 
He whom we fix our hopes upon ; 
His track we see, and we'll pursue 
The narrow way till him we view. 

" The way the holy prophets went. 
The road that leads from banishmenti 
The King's highway to holiness, 
We'll cl^ose, for all his paths are peace." 

I saw, too, that the children supported one another when 
any of them appeared likely to fall ; while Humble Mind 
and Plain Sense watched over each other with a friendly 
solicitude. 

They went on therefore tolerably well till towards 
night ; when it became very foggy, attended with a 
drizzling rain. The two little ones now began to cry for 
very weariness ; and the old pilgrim also complained 
much of dulness, declaring that her limbs had become 
like the limbs of one afflicted with the palsy. Then 
Martha, taking from her bag some wheaten cakes of the 
shepherds' preparing, gave a cake to each : but instead 
of sitting down to eat thereof, they ate them as the 
children of Israel did the passover — with their loins prt, 
and their staves in their hands. So, after moistening 
their lips with the wine which the shepherds had given 
them, they found themselves greatly refreshed. Where- 
upon they marshalled thems^es in the best order they 
could ; resolving, whatever might befall, to march all 
the night, without allowing themselves to sleep on the 
Enchanted Ground : such strength the Lord gave them 
to resist this last effort of Satan. And this was the 
manner in which they arranged themselves : Plain Sense, 
being a stout boy, had the charge of little Grace, while 
Humble Mind took Truth under his care, sometimes 
carrying these little ones« and sometimes leading them 
by the hand, as suited best. Playful walked in the midst, 
while Martha, supporting the old pilgrim, came up be- 
hind. So they continued going straight forward att 
night, having nothing to guide them but a faint light to.^ 
wards the east. 

Now about midnight the enemy caused a wind to blow 
towards the pilgrims, which brought with it a deadly pur 
trid smell from the banks of the River of Death; at which 
the pilgrims, particularly the elder ones, started, and be- 
oame much affected. Then said Ruth, **Are we not 
approaching the regions of death ? Although I have 
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long thought upon death, and hoped that I could meet it 
in the strength of my God ; yet now that it approaches 
and stares me, as it were, in the face, I feel myself un- 
able to encounter it." 

" Alas, my sister," said Martha, " this is because you 
depend upon your own strength, rather than upon the 
strength of your Lord. And what is equally to be la- 
mented, when death approaches we are apt to seek for 
something in ourselves that may make us acceptable to 
our Lord. We like not to go quite empty-handed into 
the presence of our Redeemer; but, like Jacob, are 
searching for the best fruits of the land to carry with 
us to the King — not considering that our barren natures 
are unable to supply us even with the smallest portion 
of balm or honey, spices or myrrh, to sanctify the ves- 
sels which must be presented to our God. And yet, 
what does the whole purport and tendency of our reli- 
gion teach, from first to last, except this — ^that in our-^ 
selves we are miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked ; 
while we possess all things in Christ Jesus?" Thea 
sang Martha, and all the pilgrims joined her — 

" O for an overcoming faith, 
To cheer our dying hours, 
To triumph o'er toe tyrant Death, 
And all his frightful powers !" 

Now I perceived that the pilgrims, being no longer 
affected by the deadly smell of the river, continued sing- 
ing and praying aloud, notwithstanding their fatigue; 
while Martha occasionally animated them with worda 
like these — " Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, and 
give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. For 
his anger endureth but a moment ; in his favour is life : 
weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning." Psalm xxx. 4, 6. 

Towards morning the rain abated, the road improved, 
and the air became as sweet and pleasant as that which 
sweeps over fields of flowers. And behold, when the 
sun arose upon the pilgrims, they saw before them 
the lovely land of Beulah, perhaps at the distance of a 
short day's journey. That land is never forsaken of the 
Lord; yea, the Lord dehghteth in it; and they that 
dwell in that land are called, " The holy people, The 
redeemed of the Lord." Isaiah Ixii. 12. 

1^0 mortal tongue can describe the beauty of the land 
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of Beulah ; nor hath any one seen that land but the well- 
beloved of the Lord. It is there that the Lord allows 
his people a foretaste of the joys of heaven. In that 
land the more perfect happiness of the Christian begins, 
even that which is to continue and increase for ever. 
There " perfect love casteth out fear." 1 John iv. 18. 
There is " the banqueting-house" of the King, in which 
*' the banner of his love" is displayed. Sol. Song ii. 4. 
There he rejoiceth over his redeemed, and " feedeth 
them among the lilies." Sol. Song ii. 16. There grow 
" the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys ; the fig- 
tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell." Sol. Song ii. 1, 13. 
There the living plants of the King's gardens " are as an 
orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits ; cam- 
phire, with spikenard ; spikenard and sa£fron ; calamus 
and cinnamon, with aU trees of frankincense ; m3mrh 
and aloes, with all the chief spices." Sol. Song iv. 
13, 14. 

I saw then, as the pilgrims drew near to this lovely 
land, that, on looking at their garments, they said one 
to another, "We once imagined our garments to be 
white ; but in this goodly place they appear black and 
defiled." Sol. Song v. 3. 

" Yes," said InSred-Sin (for he still kept close to the 
pilgrims), " you must not presume to appear before the 
King of the country thus vilely clad. Turning aside 
therefore while you have time, first wash your garments 
with soap and nitre, that they may be clean." But the 
pil^ims were aware that this suggestion was from the 
Evil One. 

" We are black, indeed," they answered. " We had 
white garments given unto us at the gate which is 
at the head of the way ; but we have not kept them un- 
spotted. We will therefore go humbly to lum who 
alone can make them white ; K>r soap and nitre cannot 
wash out their stains." Then I saw that they hastened 
forward, thus inquiring of all whom they met in the 
way, " Tell us where the chief Shepherd feedeth, even 
the King whom our soul loveth ; where he maketh his 
flock to rest at noon : for why should we be as those 
who turn aside to the fold of the stranger ?" Sol. 
Song i. 7. 

Then I saw that the people of the land pointed out 
to them the footsteps oi the King's flock; and bidding 
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the pilgrims to follow^ them, behold, they speedily 
brought them to the Shepherd's tent. There they 
were joyfully received and bountifully entertained in 
the royal banqueting-house ; where also their garments 
were rendered as pure as at the beginning. Moreover, 
they were there adorned " with rows of jewels, and 
their necks with chains of gold ;" while their garments 
were enriched with " borders of gold and studs of silver." 
Sol. Song i. 10, 11. Thence al^ they were tsJien into 
the garden of their Lord to taste his pleasant fruits : 
and there, being weary, they slept — ^though their hearts 
still waked, and their thoughts were still engaged with 
ineffable delights. So they slept among the m3nrrh and 
spices of the King's garden. Sol. Song v. 1. 

Now there was music and rejoicing through aU the 
land of Beulah on account of the pilgrims' safe arrival ; 
the inhabitants of the land also showed them all man- 
ner of kindness ; and nothing was wanting to gratify 
their wishes. Nevertheless their hearts burned to be 
at the end of their journey : for they could see the Ce- 
lestial City itself, although only indistinctly, because of 
its dazzling brightness. And they longed to be at home 
with their Lord, their Redeemer, and their King, their 
Almighty Maker, and the Maker of those parents, sis- 
ters, and children, whom they had loved upon earth, and 
who were passed on before. But there lay between 
them and the Celestial City a deep black river, through 
which all the children of mortality must fass — even the 
River of Death. 

The pilgrims were at this time so eager to reach the 
farther shore, that they almost longed to plunge them- 
selves into this river. But secretly struggling with 
their own impatience, they submissively waited their 
appointed time. So they pitched their tents in the 
happy land of Beulah, contented to tarry till the ex- 
pected messenger should summon them away. 

Now the first of the pilgrims thus summoned away, 
was the mother of Plain Sense. The old woman re- 
ceived the message joyfully, for her heart was with her 
King ; and she cheerfully requested aU her fellow-pil- 
grims to accompany her to the edge of the water. I 
saw then that, as she approached the river-side, the 
opposite banks appeared so clear, so bright, and so 
lovely, that she could not forbear crying out in a trans- 
port — 
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** Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dress'd in lively green — 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan roll'd between." 

She then took leave of all the pilgrims, one by one. 
But when her son came to her, " O my child ! my son !" 
she said, ** when thou comest to this hour, with what 
joy wilt thou recollect that thy persuasions and exam- 
ple were made the means of sweetening these bitter 
waters to thy aged mother ! I lived in sin, a slave of the 
world, and in bondage to its lusts ; when, by the grace 
of God, my only child became the instrument of leading 
me from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. Blessed therefore be the Lord, who in his 
tender mercy hath saved both mother and son !" Then 
stepping into the water, she said, " My foot standeth firm 
upon the Rock of Ages." After which the black waves 
rolling over her head, they for a season lost sight of her. 
But presently, with the help of the glass which the 
shepherds had given them, they distinguished her again: 
and behold, certain shining ones had received her, and 
were bearing her through the clouds to the gates of 
heaven. So she vanished from their sight, and they re- 
turned to their tents. 

Now I saw that after many days had passed, a me9- 
fsenger came, inquiring for Humble Mind and Martha. 
Then Playful wept, while little Grace and Truth were 
sorely distressed. But Martha, embracing and kissing 
them, said, " Do ye sorrow, my children, even as others 
who have no hope t * Who shaU separate us from the 
love of Christ ? I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor tlungs to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.' " Rom. viii. 35, 38, 39. 

The messenger however not being very hasty or ur- 
gent, Martha and Humble Mind had time to make known 
to their friends what they wished them to do after their 
passage through the river. And first. Humble Mind re- 
quested his sister to hold herself in readiness to follow 
him ; " For," said he, " you know neither the day nor 
the hour wherein the Son of man cometh." Matt. 
XXV. 13. 

I saw also that Martha besought Pla3rful to take 
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charge of little Grace and Truth ; very earnestly en- 
treating, that as her age and experience were greater 
than theirs, she would bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

Now Humble Mind^s last request was, that his friend 
Plain Sense would take his sister to wife, that they 
might remain affectionate fellow-helpers to each other 
through the remainder of their pilgrimage. He also 
earnestly commended the two children to their care ; 
for he greatly loved httle Grace and Truth. 

When therefore the appointed day was come, they 
went down to the River of Death together. So having 
come to the river-side, the departmg pilgrims there 
knelt down in the midst of their kneeling friends : and I 
saw, that they who were going to pass the river wept not, 
but that their friends wept sorely. Then they prayed 
earnestly, in the following words : " O Almighty God, 
with whom do live the spirits of just men made perfect, 
after they are delivered from their earthly prisons, we 
humbly commend our souls into thy hands, as into the 
hands of a faithful Creator and most merciful Saviour ; 
most humbly beseeching thee that they may be precious 
m thy sight. Wash them, we pray thee, in the blood 
of that immaculate Lamb that was slain to take away 
the sins of the world ; that whatsoever defilements they 
may have contracted in the midst of this miserable and 
naughty world, through the lust of the flesh or the wiles 
of Satan, being purged and done away, they may be pre- 
sented pure and without spot before thee. And teach 
those who survive, in this and other Uke daily spec-* 
tacles of mortality, to see how frail and'uncertam their 
own condition is ; and so to number their days, that 
they may seriously apply their hearts to that holy and 
heavenly wisdom while they live here, which may in 
the end bring them to everlasting life, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ thine only Son our Lord." (See Visitor 
Hon of the Sick.) 

Thus having prayed, they arose and kissed their 
weeping friends ; when Martha, crying, " Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit," stepped down into the water. Hum- 
ble Mind immediately following. But, no sooner had 
the soles of their feet touched the cold stream, than 
Inhred-Sin shrieked aloud, and attempted to pull them 
back. Whereupon they turned deadly white, while the 
cold sweat stood upon their brows. Then did the 
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gasping pilgrims appear to be sinking under the agonies 
of temporal death : insomuch that their earthly frieods 
could commune with them no longer. 

Now as they struggled in the water, like persons 
nearly overcome and ready to perish, their groans and 
cries for deliverance became exceedingly distressing to 
those who stood by. When, in the midst of their ex* 
tremity, behold one, whose beauty was without blemishi 
advanced to meet them. They who stood upon the c^ 
shore beheld him through the glass of Faith, and knew 
him, by his form, to be the sinner's Saviour, full of grace 
and truth. And behold, the waters of death fled back 
at the touch of his feet. Joshua iii. 13. So approaching 
the pilgrims, who had now fainted — by a sudden exer* 
tion of his omnipotence, and in virtue of his own all- 
sufficient merits, he separated Inbred- Sin from their in- 
most souls, and annihilated him for ever. Upon which 
I perceived that the bitterness of death passed awaf 
from them ; for the sting of death is sin. Then speak* 
ing tenderly unto the pilgrims, and bearing them up in 
his arms, their gracious Lord triumphantly conveyed 
them to the further side. 

Here, even they who used the glass of Faith could 
scarcely discern any thing farther, by reason of their 
tears. But I continued to Took after the pilgrims ; and 
behold, a multitude of the heavenly host were waiting 
on the other side of the water, ascribing glory to Him 
who was more than conqueror over death. And they 
received the pilgrims with acclamations of joy — crying 
out, " Glory, glory, glory to the Lamb ! Death is swal- 
lowed up m victory ! Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! halle- 
lujah !^' Then casting their crowns at the feet of Him 
who had broudit up the pilgrims from the River of 
Death, they feU down before him and worshipped. 

Now as the pilgrims went up from the River of Death, 
they became bright and shming, being transformed 
into the image of Him that redeemed them. And be- 
hold, they were surrounded by thousands and tens of 
thousands of glorified saints and angels, who placed 
crowns on their heads, and golden harps in their hands ; 
with which they instantly joined the heavenly host in 
their triumphant songs. 

So the glorious multitude, accompanying their Al- 
mighty Lord, began to ascend through the region of the 
air towards the gates of heaven which were opened 
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to receive them. And as they ascended they cried 
" Hallelujah ! for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
' And again they said, '* Hallelujah to God and the 
b !'* Thus the glorious company of these blessed 
reached the regions of ethereal light, whither my 
could follow them no more, 
ion which I awoke from my dream, and hastened 
rite it in a book. 

jet me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
$nd be like his !'' Numbers xxiu. 10. 
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CHAPTER I. 



I SHALL commence my narrative by statins that I am 
a native of France, and a very old man. More than 
forty years since I was a minister of a small parish sit- 
uated in the beautiful province of Normandy, in France ; 
that province which gave her conquerors and her princes 
for many generations to the country in which I have 
now taken up my abode. 

I was educated for the pastoral office ; the parish 
which was appointed me lies upon the Seine ; it extends 
along the left bank of that beautiful river, which, as is 
well known, rises near Saint Seine, in Burgundy, and 
mingles itself with the sea below the city of Rouen. 

It is a region rich in orchards and vineyards, in fra* 
grant meadow-lands and thymy downs. — To the north 
thereof lies a forest, extending itself for several leagues 
over a space most beautifully diversified with hill and 
dale, and affording within its deep recesses such a great 
variety of cool grottoes, waterfalls, and natural bowers 
as I have seldom seen in any other part of the world, 
lliere is the sweet village, each little dwelling of which 
has its thatched roof, its rural porch, and its gay flower* 
garden. We had our chateau also, which being buflt 
of grray stone, and having a commanding site, afforded 
a pleasing object to the road which runs from Paris to 
Rouen on the other side of the Seine ; its fanes and 
turrets at that time being exalted above the neighboor- 
in^ woods, though, as I now understand, they are lev^ 
elfed to the dust ; and near the chateau was the Tour 
de Tourterelle, which gave the title to the family,— a 

Vol. v.— I 
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huge old tower coeval with the first dukes of Nop 
mandy. 

Wliile residing in Normandy, I was a Papist, though 
now, through the influence of a clearer light shining 
upon my soul, I am a Protestant : and 1 humbly pray 
that my mind may never again be brought under the 
dark delusions in which it was involved in my younger 
days. 

It is possible that my youthful reader may not pre- 
cisely understand the points on which the Protestant 
and the Papist are at variance. These particulars are 
numerous, and many of them are not easily ascertained, 
because the Papists do not present the doctrines of their 
church in a simple or well-defined form. When a 
Protestant refers to the works which are held in au- 
thority among the Papists, and ptoints out the errors 
contained therein, they shift their ground, and in all 
possible ways evade a straight-forward line of argu- 
ment. Their most authenticated modem forms of wor- 
ship are from the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
which commenced its sittings in 1545, and continued) 
though a long interval intervened, until 1563. That 
council was held by the command of the pope at Trent, 
a city in the north of Italy, and many decrees were 
issued by it^ both as to matters of faith and ceremonies. 
These were sanctioned by the highest authority of the 
Church of Rome, and have never been in any way re- 
pealed or modified ; they may therefore be referred to as 
the authorized statement of popish doctrines, and Pro- 
testants may reason respecting them as the rule of faith 
of the Romish Church. It is true that they were not 
received with the same degree of implicit submission 
by all the countries which continued to profess them- 
selves followers of the Church of Rome ; and in Pro- 
testant countries at the present day^ the Pa^tCs are un- 
willing to admit fully, that they, as such, are bound by 
the decrees of the Council of Trent ; their policy ap- 
pears to consist in continually shKling their position, 
and presenting new forms of defence, which being 
of a shadowy and mysterious nature, are incapable of 
being overturned by plain reason, or other means which 
might be used against their errors if advanced in' a more 
substantial form. The Protestant, on the othiv hand, 
uses no subterfuge whereby he may confound his ene- 
mies, and escape the consequences to which tiie ]Mnn- 
ciples he ftsognises must lead, but simply maintains his 
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belief in Scripture, and asserts that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be beUefed as an 
article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation. 

But I forget that I am writing for such as cannot 
be supposed to enter fully into (Sscussions of this na- 
ture. I shall therefore avoid going more deeply into 
them, simply requesting my youthful reader to bear 
these things in mind, namely, that of the two principal 
orders of persons calling themselves Christians, the 
first, namely, the Protestants, profess to take the Bible 
as their rule of life and of belief; thm second, the Pa- 
pists, bind themselves to obey the commandments of 
their church, of which the pope is, as they pretend, the 
father, the spiritual head, the absolute and infallible 
ruler : and the priests of that church assume to them- 
selves a power and authority far beyond that of anj 
mortal being, in all matters connected with religion. 

When first admitted to my cure, the famyy at the 
chateau consisted of many individuals, but one and 
another of these being removed by death or marriage, 
Madame la Baronne only was left to us after a few 
years, and such were the kindness and amiable deport- 
ment of this lady, that it was commonly said of her, 
that all the virtues of the long and illustrious line of 
ancestry, of which she was the last in that part of the 
country, had centered in her. In fact, her conduct 
merited our sincere affection and gratitude ; but when 
we are made acquainted, through the divine teaching, 
with the fallen and corrupt state of human nature, we 
dare not to use or admit that high strain of panegyric 
which more presumptuous individuals employ without 
apprehension. 

Between the village and the chateau stood our church, 
built also of gray stone, in the Norman Gothic style, 
and near to the church was a large dai^L timbered house, 
with two gable-ends pointed with wooden ^crosses, 
where lived a decayed gentlewoman, a widow, whom I 
shall call Madame Bule. 

This lady being an accomplished woman for that day, 
and much reduced in her fortune, received young ladies 
into her house for their education, and was, I believe^ 
as &r as the dark state of her mind would admit, a 
laittiM and laborions guide to her young .people. 

IB 
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Near to Madame Bulk's seminary was my own Istik 
mansion, nay, so near, that the window of my study, 
which was an upper room, projected over the gaiden 
wall of the seminary, and 1 used often to amuse myself 
by showering sugar-plums from thence upon the littie 
ones who were assembled on the lawn beneath. 

From the period of my entering upon my charge 
until I was more than forty years of age, I enjoyed a 
long interval of comparative peace. I was fond of a 
retired life. I had a particular delight in the study of 
nature, and in that part of it especially which refers to 
the formation and beautiful variety of the vegetable 
world. I made a collection of all the plants in the 
neighbourhood, and would walk miles for the chance of 
obtaining a new specimen. I had other pursuits of the 
same kind, which filled up the intervals of my profes- 
sional duties, and, through the divine goodness, kept me 
from worse things during those years of my life in which 
I certainly had not that sense of religion which would 
have upheld me in situations of stronger excitement. 
Thus I was carried on in a comparatively blameless 
course through a long period of my life, for which I 
humbly thank my God, and take no manner of credit to 
myself; though I feel that it is a mercy for which an 
individual cannot be too grateful, when he is brought to 
a sense of sin and to a knowledge of his own weakness, 
to find that in the days of his spiritual darkness he has 
been guarded on the right-hand and on the left, from 
shoals and rocks and whirlpools, in which wiser persons 
than himself have made terrible shipwrecks. But, as I 
said above, I was led on from year to year in a sort of 
harmless course ; and whereas I enjoyed much peace, so 
was the same bestowed upon my neighbours in general, in 
a larger proportion than could have been expected, when 
the agitated state of our country, as it regiurded religion 
and politics, is brought under consideration. In the 
mean time, the little establishment of Madame Bul6 
was carried on in a manner so peaceful and tranquil, that 
it can hardly be questioned but that the protecting hand 
of Providence was extended over this academy, although 
undoubtedly the instructions there received partook of 
the spiritual darkness at that period spread over the 
whole country. 

At length, however, as madame became less able to 
exert herself, and as new modes of ii»tnicti<m and more 
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fashionable accomplishments became requisite, in order 
to satisfy the t)arents of her scholars, she thought it right 
to procure an assistant, and Mademoiselle Yictoire, a 
young lady who had been educated in Paris, was appointed 
to the situation. Thus the wolf was admitted into the 
fold ; for this young person, being exceedingly vain 
and worldly minded, no sooner found herself established 
in the family of Madame Bul6, then she began to disturb 
the peace of its inmates. 

All those accomplishments which delight the senses 
were what were chiefly held in esteem by made- 
moiselle ; she had no value for the qualities of the heart, 
and no discernment of retiring and humble merit ; hence 
her favours were ever lavished on the vain and frivo- 
lous, provided they were possessed of such qualities as 
she admired ; while some of the most amiable young 
people in the seminary were continually exposed either 
to her ridicule or her reproaches. 

In consequence of this unjust conduct she presently 
raised a very unamiable feeling among the young people, 
many of whom began to form false estimates of each 
other's merits, and to hate and envy those individuals 
among their companions who possessed any of those 
qualities or distinctions, whether mental, personal, or 
accidental, which were calculated to ensure the favour 
of mademoiselle. And then it was that I first observed 
a change in the air and appearance of the young people 
when they came out to amuse themselves in their garden 
during the intervals of their studies ; then it was that 
the voice of anger first arose towards my window, and 
my ear was then first saluted with the tones of discord, 
disturbing the beautiful harmony of the scene. 1 ob- 
served sdso, after a while, that there was an entire ces- 
sation of those games and diversions in which the young 
people formerly seemed to take such interest ; neither 
did I hear those cries of joy proceeding from the play- 
ground which were in former periods so delightful to my 
ear as I sat in my study — for worldly purposes and feel- 
ings had crept into this little society, and 1, as if aware 
that these symptoms, observed among these young 
people, were only the beginnings of misfortunes, fre- 
quently at that time looked back on the da3rs of innocent 
(comparatively innocent) {[Measure which were fast 
passing away, with a sort of regret which seemed even 
i^oro fitter than the occasion warranted. 
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The time had been, nay, it was hardly gone, whei^it 
had been the chief dehght of the pupils of Madame 
Bul^ to cultivate flowers in all attainable varieties, and 
madame had given a small piece of ground to each littl« 
girl for this purpose. 

I had often busied myself in procuring rare seeds and 
fine specimens of flowers for these little people, by 
which small services 1 had obtained the name of Le Bon 
Pere,* Le Bon Pere Raflre, and was saluted with cries 
of joy whenever I appeared in the garden. Then with 
what eager dehght did the httle rebels gather round me, 
and some indeed were daring enough to thrust their 
hands into my pockets, to rob me of the small packets 
of seeds or bulbous roots which had been deposited 
therein to attract the pretty little thieves. More than 
once I have seized a dimpled hand in the very act of 
felony, and then have taken out my large clasp knife, to 
open it wide, to whet it on the nearest stone, and to pre- 
tend that I was about to take instant and cruel revenge ; 
while the sparkling and blooming delinquents shrieked 
ind danced around me, now receding now advancing, 
now approaching now retiring, till every avenue of the 
garden re-echoed with the merry notes of innocent de- 
fight. Oh joyous days of happy and unapprehensive 
youth, when the light heart never wearies with the same 
jest, however often reacted or repeated, Bor yawns at 
tlie oft-told tale ! 

Often too was I invited to the collation at four o^clock, 
when the weather woitld permit the little party to enjoy 
that simple meal in the open air; and when Father 
RafTr^ promised his company, most happy was that little 
fair one who could contribute the most elegant decora- 
tions for the feast, or supply the most beautiful baskets 
of reeds or osiers to stand in lieu of the china or plate 
which adorn the tables of more magnificent orders. 

As I before said, I was then a Roman Catholic ; it 
was the religion to which I had been brought up, and 
although I will not say that from time to time some 
faint apprehensions might not have crossed my mind 
even then, respecting the soundness of the principles in 
which I had been nurtured, yet these gleams of light 
had hitherto been transitory as the rays which fall upon 
the earth when the morning is spread upon the moun- 
tains and the clouds are driven forward along the path 

*ThegpodAthec. 
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of the sun. But this I trust that I may say of myself, 
and of many of my brethren at that time, that, as far 
as our knowledge went, we were sincere ; and that if 
we sometimes appeared to be otherwise, it was because 
we were not always assured that our faith had that 
foundation in truth, which it must needs have in order 
to be eflfective. Notwithstanding which, I think I may 
add, that I did endeavour, when thus familiarly associ- 
ated with these little people, to press upon them the 
importance of spiritual things, and with this view di^ 
rected them often to raise up their hearts to God when 
employed in their most ordinary actions. To this piece 
of excellent advice I added, as might be expected, cer- 
tain admonitions respecting forms, of a nature which I 
now see to have been decidedly prejudicial, inasmuch 
as outward forma so frivolous as those which are com-r 
manded by the church to which I then belonged, have 
a direct tendency to lead the mind from seeking that in- 
ward and spiritual grace, of which outward forms are 
but the t3rpes. Among those forms which I particularly 
enforced, I well remember one, which was that of 
making the sign of the cross many times during the 
day ; I also insisted that these young people should re- 
peat the Ave Maria, and certain other prayers which I 
taught them in the Latin tongue, as often as they coidd 
make it convenient so to do ; assuring them that by their 
obedience oc disobedience in these particulars, they 
would rise or fkll in favour with God and with the 
church. Thus I endeavoured, though on false prin- 
ciples, to shed the odour of sanctity on our little assem- 
blies, and for some years I had no strong reason to per- 
ceive that the weapons of warfare which 1 had placed 
in the hands of my little pupils, were not sufficiently 
powerful to enable them to resist the snares of Satan 
and the dangers of the world. For, as I remarked 
above, while Madame Bul6 alone presided over her 
school, and while her pupils were small, the ill effects of 
the heartless and formal system inculcated by me did 
not appear ; neither did the evil break out till the general 
agitation of the country was in some degree extended 
to this little society, by the arrival of Mademoiselle 
Victoire, who, according to the prevailing spirit of the 
age, no sooner found herself established in the seminary 
than she took the lead, before her superior, and com- 
menced that work of disorganization which was already 
advancing in the capital. 
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CHAPTER II. 

At the time of which I am about to speak, there were 
in Madame Bulk's seminary three young ladies^ whom I 
shall have particular occasion to mention by-and-by, 
and shall therefore proceed to describe in this place. 
The eldest of these was named Susette, and was, in 
point of external perfection, the rose of the parterre — 
a blooming, lovely young person, but of a high and 
haughty spirit when opposed ; yet one, I think, which 
might have been led to any thing by a kind and gentle 
hand. 

Susette was a chief favourite of Mademoiselle Yic- 
toire, and had her warm partisans, her open admirers, 
and secret enemies in the little establishment. Neither 
was she without her rival; for what favourite is so 
happy as not to have sometimes reason to dread the in- 
fluence of another. Mademoiselle was capricious, and 
whereas at one time she caressed Susette, at another 
time she was all complacency to Fanchon, the only 
young lady among the pupils of Madame Bule whose 
pretensions could be brought in comparison with those 
of Susette— but whereas I have called Susette a rose, 
Fanchon, whose hair was of a bright and rich auburn, 
might best have been compared to the golden lily, the 
pride and glory of the oriental gardens. 

But I must confess that the character of Fanchon 
never pleased me, she had none of that candour and open- 
ness of temper so agreeable in youth, and which I woidd 
rather see in its excess than its deficiency, although 
that excess may border on imprudence ; for age assur- 
edly must add prudence to the character, whereas it 
seldom deducts from a spirit of cold and selfish caution. 

The third among the pupils of Madame Bul§ whom I 
must particularly describe was an llnglish girl and an 
orphan. I never knew by what chance this child had 
been consigned to the care of Madame Bul^, neither do 
I recollect her real name,; but she was called Aimee by 
her preceptress, and by that name she went among us. 
Neither do I know more of her age, than that she wa& 
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thought too young for confession till she had been in 
the house more than two years, and therefore I judge 
that she was between eleven and twelve years of age 
at the time of which I am speaking. This little girl 
was small for her years, and was one who would gens- 
rally have passed unnoticed in a group of children, yet 
when closely examined, she had one of the sweetest 
countenances I ever beheld ; her hair and complexion 
marked her Saxon origin, and the tender innocence and 
dimpled beauty of her sweet face brought her fre- 
quently in comparison, in my imagination, with some 
such figure as I have often seen of an infant Jesut, 
whom the artist has represented in the arms of his 
mother, looking down from some high altar with love 
and compassion on the multitude kneeUng before him. 
Such were the bjgh comparisons which I made for the 
lovely little Ainrile— yet why do I call the comparisosi 
high t Are not imagoes, however beautiful, however ex- 
sdted, however held in honour, but blocks of wood and 
stone, carved into the similitude of man by the hand of 
man t and is not the body of man the work of God him<- 
self, and in every instance wonderful and past imitatioii, 
and even past comprehension! for what doth David ssfr 
on this subject ? Psalm cxxxix. 14, ^' I am fearfully and^ 
wonderfully made, marvellous are thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth right well.** 

Nevertheless, I own that the time has been when I 
bowed with religious awe before the graven image, aad 
poured forth my soul theretmto in solemn prayer, with- 
out considering any of those subtle distinctions which 
the learned of the papsd church pretend to make re- 
specting relative aiul inferior honour: for the Roman 
OathoUc church, when making its comments on the first 
commandment, uses the following expressions, which 
I shall give in the form of question and answer, as I 
found it in the authorized catechism published in this 
country >- 

Qiie«^uMi.— Does the first commandment forbid us to 
give any kind of honour to the saints and angels ? 

Answer. — No; it only forbids us to give them sti* 
preme or divine honour, which belongs to God alone'; 
Dot it does not forbid us to give them that inferior 
honour, which is due to them as the faithful 
ind'special finends of God. 

la 
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Q. — And is it allowable to honour relics, crucifixes^ 
and holy pictures ? 

A, — Yes, with an inferior and relative honour, as 
they relate to Christ and his saints, and are memorials 
of them. 

But as I have already remarked, when kneeling be- 
fore these crucifixes and images, I fear that 1 too often 
retained but very imperfect ideas of these distinctions ; 
and in the visible t3rpe or representation too often lost 
the recollection of the antetype. 

To return to little Aim6e : she was a ddld exactly 
formed to be the delight and joy of some venerable 
grandmother, or of some widowed and bereaved wife 
and mother. One who in retirement would have been 
the sweetest friend and companion which sadness or sor* 
row could ever know, being no doubt divinely endowed 
with that holy peace of mind and tranquillify of spirit 
which the world can never disturb, because the worid 
can have no intercourse therewith.. Yet at the same 
time, being a character which was so entirely over- 
looked in scenes of bustle and worldly commotion, 
that her companions seemed seldom to take any fartiier 
notice of her than to push her aside when she crossed 
their paths ; still, however^ she possessed in so large 
a degree the spirit of harmlessness so truly congenial 
with the Christian character, that it would have been 
impossible (one should have thought) to hate this littie 

S'rl. Nevertheless she did incur the active hatred of 
ademoiseUe Yictoire, and this in a way which such as 
are not somewhat skilled in the nature of the human 
heart will not easily comprehend, but which will be evi^ 
dent enoiigh to those to whom the secret recesses of 
that fountain of all that is impure are in some degree 
revealed — some fauH had been committed in the house 
soon after the arrival of mademoiselle, the blame was 
kdd on Aim4e, and on the bare suspicion mademoiseUe 
punished her severely, neither would she remit her 
punishment till madame interfered ; it was. found after- 
ward that Aim6e was innocent, but madem<H8elle never 
pardoned her 

I had observed, as I have before remarked, that since 
the arrival of Mademoiselle Yictoire the simple, cheer^ 
ftQ spirit which had formerly animated t^^amily of 
Madame Bul6 had disappeared ; and instead of the lively 
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games in which the pupils of all ages had hitherto en- 
gaged, I could see from my window that there were 
parties formed in the young society. It was very eyi- 
dent that there was an open rivalry established between 
the rose and the fleur-de-lis* (by-the-by, a rivalry of old 
and renowned establishment); also I could perceive 
that there were few of the young people who did not 
enlist themselves under one or other of these banners* 
and I could sometimes hear words running very high 
between individuals of the different parties, though I 
could not exactly understand the precise subject of these 
controversies. 

At length, however, it happened as I was sitting one 
afternoon with my window open, it being two days be- 
fore the feast of Easter, that I saw the young people 
proceeding in a body from the porch; Mademoiselle 
Victoire was in the midst of them, and she was talking 
with great vivacity on a subject which seemed to in-^ 
terest every one. They advanced in a direction which 
brought them nearly under my window, and then made- 
moiselle sat down on a garden chair in the centre of 
the grass-plat, while her two favourites stationed them-t 
selves on each side of her, and one by one she called 
each of the other young people to the footstool of her 
throne, for she sat in much state, and after having looked 
into the palm of every hand with the gjimaces used by 
a fortune-teller, for so I understood the scene, she dia- 
missed each individual, with some prognostic or witti-« 
cism, which, as I perceived, excited peals of laughter; 
but not such laughter as I felt agreeable to me. It 
appears that the young people had at that moment for- 
gotten that it was possible I might be so near them, for 
although I could see them weU, and distinguish every 
gesture, yet I was myself so concealed by a jasmine 
just bursting into leaf, which I had trained over a part 
of my window, that it would not havo been easy for the 
most penetrating eye to have detected me behind this 
natural screen, and thus as I was not within their view^ 
neither was I in their thoughts at that period. 

This pastime, of whatever tendency it might have 
been, had proceeded for some time; and each of the little 
people then present had presented her palm, and heanl 
the prognostics of her future fate from the self-elected 

*Tl4»lily, 
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prophetess, when suddenly a sort of demur arose amoq^ 
the party, and I saw every one turn to look around hor; 
at. length I heard the voice of mademoiselle caUiiig 
Aim6e, and at the same time I perceived that the little 
girl hskd not been present. The next minute all the 
young party began to scatter themselves over the gar- 
den, as if in quidsX of the child, and the name of this little 
one proceedmg from the various parts of the pleas- 
ure ground, was returned by an echo, caused by an 
angle formed by the tower and the body of the church. 
Some minutes elapsed, it seems, before the little lost one 
was discovered; she was (as I afterward- learned) at 
last detected in an arbour formed of flowering shrubs, at 
the very bottom of the garden, cowering down under the 
shade of a laurustinus, and deeply engaged in reading a 
very small book. She was instantly seized upon by 
Susette and Fanchon, who both sprang upon her at tl^ 
same instant, and dragged her between them into the 
SLwivl presence of Mademoiselle Yictoire. 

The little captive uttered no sound, and used but little 
resistance ; but when brought directly before Mademoi- 
selle Yictoire, she fell on her knees, and, pointing to 
Susette, seemed to be earnestly imploring some favour 
of the utmost importance. What this favour was I 
could not discover ; but I was made to understand that, 
so far from having obtained it, she had only incurred 
more violent displeasure by the strength of her plead- 
ings, for I saw mademoiselle push her away several 
times, wad then I heard my own name repeated, with an 
assurance that something, I knew not what, should not 
be concealed from me. 

Being thus, as I considered, called upon, I arose, and 
putting my head out at the window, I called to made- 
moiseUe, and asked her what had happened, and where- 
fore my name was mentioned. 

Mademoiselle, who had stood up to correct the child, 
turned hastily at the sound of my voice, and approachiiig 
as near to me as possible, " My good fatheft" she said^ 
** we have need of your advice and counsel, snd we hope 
that you will insist that this child shc^ endure a severe 
penance*^ — here she stopped to recover breath, of whi<^ 
ner passion had depiived her, and then proceeded. ^ Thi» 
wicked little heretic," she sidd, ^ whom roadame has 
always upheld as a sort of saint among us, has it seems, 
jretaLned in her possession^ ever since e^e came i]it& 
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this place, a ¥010106 of the Holy Scriptures in her native 
language, though she knows that children like herself 
are . not competent to use these holy books to any ad- 
vantage. She has actually been discovered in an arbour 
of this garden, deep in the study of this volume, using 
such art in so doing as shows the blackness and deprav- 
ity of her heart." Thus speaking, she gave the child a 
push from her, with that sort of expression of abhor- 
rence which one would use to a loathed animal. 

^* And where is this book V I asked. It was imme- 
^ diately held up to my view by Susette, and I perceived 
that it was an abridgment omy of the sacred Scriptures, 
being an exceedingly small volume, not above four inches 
square ; it looked old and much worn : and it struck me 
that there was a malicious feeling shown towards the 
child in making so much of this insignificant matter, 
and not, as I thought, much policy in it, as it related to 
the interests of the church to which 1 was then at- 
tached. I therefore said, ** Let the book be given to 
madame, and to-morrow I will come over and speak to 
her on the subject." 

I hoped by this that I should satisfy all parties ; but 
in this 1 was mistaken. No sooner did little Aim^e un- 
derstand that the tiny volume in question was to be 
given to madame, than she dropped on her knees upon 
the grass, and looking up to me with streaming eyes 
suod united hands—" O dear father, kind Father Raffir^,'' 
she said, " order me the severest penance, let me Uve 
on bread and water for a year to come, but do not take 
away my book — my lovely little book : do not take my 
poor little book." 

" Dear child," I replied, " dear child, wipe away your 
tears ; to-morrow I will meet you in the church ; you 
shall confess all to me about your little book ; and do 
not fear, you shall have justice done to you." And thus 
I dismissed the whole party, though I felt that I had not 

f'ven satisfaction to either side by the manner in which 
had answered the appeal. Neither was I mistaken in 
this my opinion, fm^ mademoiselle returned in a very 
ill huniour to the house; and though Aim6e and tlie 
affair of the book were spoken of no more that evening, 
yet the young ladies began to quarrel with each other 
iq)on these grounds, — ^namely, that Mademoiselle Yic- 
toire had promised to one a prince and a coach-and-six* 
a duke to another^ a barouche-and-four and a marquis la 
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another, a simple baron to another, a rich burgher to an* 
other, and to a less favoured one a mere coachman. Jks 
I had suspected, and I afterward learned, mademoMk 
had been telling her pupils their fortunes, or rather hai 
taken this way of giving them some idea of their seve- 
ral pretensions, and by this means had excited in their 
minds every sort of idea which ought to have been h^ 
back from them ; and, indeed, so high did the rancour 
of the several parties rise on this occasion, that Madame 
Bul6 was obliged to exert her authority, and very se- 
vere was the reproof she ^ve when she understood the 
cause of this uproar which had disturbed her peace. 
" Do you not know," said she, *' that the day after to- 
morrow is Easter, and that to-morrow you are to meet 
Father Raffr6 for confession ; and in what spirit or tem- 
per will you be for this sacrament if you retire to rest 
m the indulgence of such angry passions ? For shame, 
young ladies ; do not thus convert an innocent jest into 
a subject of discontent and rancour." 

It is needless surely here to remark, that in this re- 
proof of Madame Bul6, which was faithfully reported 
to me, there were two important errors; in the first 
instance, confession is no sacrament, neither a part of 
a sacrament, there being but two sacraments appointed 
by our blessed Saviour, namely, baptism and the supper 
01 the Lord ;* and the jest of Mademoiselle Victoire 
was every thing but innocent, therefore madame should 
not have so designated it. 



CHAPTER in. 

Early the next morning, it was sigmfied to me that 
Madame BuU desired to speak with me ; and when I 
had obeyed her summons, the amiable woman opened 
her mind to me to the following effect : '^My dear 
Father Raffr6," she said, "my mind Has lately been 
much troubled respecting my pupils ; the time was, as 

*■ The Church of Rome eonaiden that flravp are seveki sacraments ; 
adding to the two mentioned in ttke New Testament five others, 
name^, ^penance, confession, ordars, matiimokqr^ vnd extreme vom-^ 
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you well know, when we enjoyed a degree of peace 
which is now utterly fbreign to our household. I was 
the%'/ she added, apd the tear was in her eye when 
she spoke, " more alert and active than I now am, and 
better able to endure the fatigues of my situation. It 
was then," she continued, " that every hour brought its 
pleasures, and every change its delights ; my cluldren 
came with cheerfulness to their lessons, and left them 
with glee to enjoy their sports ; if one did amiss, all 
were humbled ; if one was praised, all were pleased ; if 
one received a present, all were to have a share in it ; if 
one was unwell, all partook in her pain. Now the case 
is entirely altered, I hear of nothing but of rivalries and 
of iU-will : if I praise one individual I offend twenty, 
and if I find fault with one offender I give cause of tri- 
umph to twenty more. It is not now a question who 
can do best, but who is most accomplished or most gen- 
teel ; and instead of joy and peace, my household is one 
continued scene of dissatisfaction." 

** And cannot you account, madame," I said, " for this 
change in the character of your household? are yoa 
sure that the person whom you employ to assist you is 
exactly suited to your purpose f ' 

"Mademoiselle Yictoire," she replied, "is diligent 
and accomplished ; I might not get a better were I to 
dismiss her : but you, my good father, shall hear my 
children's confession, and I am sure that they will find 
in you a faithful and pious counsellor." 

After this conversation, I took the earliest opportu- 
nity of calling the young people to confession. The 
church was set aside for that duty ; and Madame Bul6 
made a point of bein^ in the church with us, although 
she did not remain within hearing. 

As a confessor, I have, through the course of a long 
ministry, heard many awful secrets, and though I am 
now no longer of the Romish diurch, I still would make 
it a point of honour not to betray any confidence which 
was placed in me under the character which I formerly 
held of a &ther confessor. The confessions, however^ 
which were made to me by the pupils of Madame Bul6 
were not of such a nature as to render it of the smallest 
consequence whether they are os are not divulged ; nei- 
ther, even if they were move important, can they possi* 
hfy now affect the penitents in the smallest point. I 
shall therefore venture to inform my readers of whatt 
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passed that morning in the church between me and those 
of the young ladies of the establishment with whose 
names and descriptions I have made them acquainted. 
Susette was the first who was brought to me, and when 
she appeared, the traces of tears were upon her cheeks. 

" Daughter," I said, " you are sad ; what has afflicted 
you ? Open your whole heart to me, and be assured 
that the counsel I shall give you shall be to your advan- 
tage." She immediately burst into tears, and speaking 
Passionately, made it appear that injustice was done to 
er by her companions, especially by Fanchon. 

" Fanchon,'* she added, " who was once my dearest 
friend, is turned against me, and that because she is 
jealous of me. Some persons think me handsomer 
than she is, and she cannot endure a rival, and she bears 
herself maliciously and spitefully towards me ; and if 
she can find a flaw in my conduct, she is pleased and 
makes it a rule to exhibit it, and to make little errors 
appear in the light of serious offences." 

I shall not repeat all I said to her on this subject. No 
doubt my advice, though in some points good, was 
mingled with error, for I remember well that, after 
having pointed out to her the beauty of charity, and 
recommended the exercise of it towards her companions, 
I added, ** for know you not, my daughter, that * charity 
remits sin, and gives spiritual hfe to the soul.' " By 
which assertion I set charity in the place of our Saviour^ 
and gave our good deeds the power of redeeming m 
from the consequence of our evil ones; whereby I 
denied the words of Holy Scripture, for are we not 
taught that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ T Galatians ii. 16. 

In reply to what I had said, Susette answered vrith a 
frankness which was natural to her. She acknowledged 
that she had a considerable porti<Hi of pride, and that she 
could neither bear a rival among her school-fellows, nor 
refrain from despising those whom she thought her in- 
feriors. She spoke again of Fianchoh as of otie whom 
she looked upon with envy and jealousy ; and among 
others whom she heartily despised she mentioned Aim^. 
In reply to all which I told her ** that pride was counted 
by the church among the seven deadfy sins. Pride," I 
said, ^is an inordinate love and esteem of ouc own 
worth and excellence — ^it is a moital sin, and can onif 
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be remitted by hearty contrition and the sacraments 
of baptism and penance." 

At the word penance Susette started, as under fear ; 
on which I spoke soothingly to her, and added, that she 
need not be afraid, that I would not be severe. 

**The sacrament of penance, my daughter,"! remarked, 
''consists of three parts, contrition, confession, and satis*- 
faction. The tears of contrition I have seen on your 
features; you have performed the duty of confession; 
and what now remains to be done is satisfaction." 

'' And in what," asked Susette hastily, '^ does this duty 
of satisfaction consist ?" 

" In what 1 shall require of ' vou to do," I replied. 

" Then, dear Father RaJfre," she answered, " you 
surely will not make me ask pardon of little Aimee, or^ 
seek a reconciliation with Fanchon" — and she looked^ 
imploringly at me. 

" 1 shSl exact of you," I replied, " before I can 
venture to give you absolution, that satisfaction which 
the church requires. ' For satisfaction, which is the 
third part of the sacrament of penance, is a faithful 
performance of the prayers or good works enjoined by 
the priest to whom the penitent confesses.' " 

" 1 am willing, father," she replied, '' to repeat as many 
fHrayers as you could desire." 

'* Be it so my daughter," I answered : and I know not 
how many Ave Manas and Pater Nosters I enjoined, to 
be repeated before the image of the Virgin in the closet 
of Madame Bul^ before the hour of mass on the follow- 
ing day ; and thus having slightly healed the wound of 
my penitent, or rather administered fresh subject for 
future self-satisfaction to one who was already but too 
well pleased with herself, and as it were added fuel 
to the fire I should have sought to quench, I dismissed 
Susette, and proceeded to confess her rival, who soon 
afterward entered the church and approached the con- 
fessional. 

The confession of Fanchon was but a repetition of that 
of Susette, with this difference only, that this second 
penitent was more reserved and guarded in her ac- 
knowledgment of error than the former had been. I 
was in consequence less satisfied with her, and doubled 
her portion of Ave Marias and Pater Nosters, giving 
her sdso, for the performance of her service the gloom 
of evemngi instead of tiielnright morning hows; aoidtluft 
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young lady having withdrawn, I requested that Aim6e 
might be brought to me. 

There was some interval between the departure of 
Fanchon (with whom Madame Bul6 had gone out) and 
the entrance of Aim^e. I was left alone, and the scene 
was an impressive one. The church was an ancient 
Gothic edince, richly decorated with carved figures and 
ornaments ; I was in a chapel of the Virgin, which was 
situated at the end of a long arched aisle ; all was 
motionless around me, and no sound was heard but the 
soft low murmuring of the wind among the towers and 
battlements ; my mind was full of what had just passed, 
and the anxious inquiry of Susette respecting what 
satisfaction I should require of her recurred to my 
thoughts. It was very natural, I perceived, that she 
should expect me to insist on her seeking a reconcilian 
tion with those whom she had offended, common sense 
dictated such a satisfaction, and common justice re- 

Suired it ; but the church to which I then belonged had 
emanded no such hard service — ^to put its votaries 
out of humour with themselves was no part of its 
.policy. In the case in question I had acted as a faithful 
Bon of the church, I had regarded its interests ; and the 
question was suggested to my mind, ** Had I or had I 
not applied a remedy which would have the smallest 
efficacy in humbling a haughty spirit? Is then the 
policy of my church calculated merely to promote the 
pleasure and present comfort of its votaries, and to 
quiet and sooth the conscience, or to remedy the real 
evil of our fallen nature t" 

I endeavoured to repress and banish these thoughts, 
which aj^ared to me almost blasphemous. I crossed 
myself, and looking up to the image of the Virgin, re- 
peated the angel's salutation, " Hail thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among 
women :" to which I added in Latin, ** Hail, Mary, fuU of 
grace, the Lord is with thee ; blessed art thou among 
■ women. ' Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us sin- 
ners now and at the hour of our death. — ^Amen." 

I had scarcely concluded this prayer, when a soft 
footfall sounded along the aisle, and turning round, I saw 
a small figure just entering through the narrow si^ door 
of the church. itwasAim^e; she was dressed in. white, 
and the air from without agitated her flaxen ringlets and 
snowy drapery as she advanced towards me, giying so 
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almost ethereal lightness to her appearance. At one 
moment, as she passed under each archway, a deep 
shade was cast on her figure, and again a golden light 
was shed upon it, as she traversed those portions of the 
pavement on which the rays of the sun descended 
through the richly decorated windows above. iThe 
purity and beaut}r of this infant figure, together with the 
mnocent expression of her gentle eye, as she ascended 
the steps of the little chapel at the door of which 1 was 
standing, and looked up to me half timidly, yet as it 
were in the noble consciousness of having nothing to 
conceal, suggested to my mind the idea of some blessed 
spirit just restored to its glorified body, and ascending 
from the grave to mount to that place of happiness 
which is prepared for the redeemed. The ideal resem- 
blance was presently heightened in my imagination by 
the beautiful smile which illuminated every feature, and 
sparkled in her eye, as I extended my hand to her, and 
said solemnly, ^^ The Saviour of men, and the Lord of 
angels bless my little girl, and as she is called the 
beloved on earth, may she be truly the beloved in 
heaven !" I then took my usual place, and invited her 
to confession, by asking her to account to me for the 
scene of the past night. This question led to many 
others, and in the end I obtained from the lovely child 
the following narrative of her short but till then com- 
paratively perfect course, for indeed the words of the 
wise man could never have been more justly applied 
than to this blameless infant ; ^* He being made perfect 
in a short time, fulfilled for a long time, for his soul 
pleased the Lord ; therefore hasted he to take him away 
from among the wicked." 

" I was born in England," said the sweet child ; " I re- 
member well my native place, it was a white house, and 
there were woods near it, and a garden full of flowers ; 
the house stood on the side of a hill, and from the win- 
dows we saw flocks feeding in green fields, and blue hills 
at a distance, .and villages and groves of trees, and the 
woods were so near us, that when the windows were open 
in the summer, we heard the wind rustling among the 
trees, and blackbirds and linnets singing in the branches, 
and waters rushing, and bees humming. My father used 
to bid me hearken to these sounds, and now I never hear 
•ounds like these without thinking of my home. My 
parents were aliye then* my dear iSther»" coiitiniied tlie 
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little girl, " and my mother, my kind mother, I remember 
her dressing-room, and her guitar and her cabinet. And 
I had a brother too, he was two years older than myself; 
he had golden hair, and soft bright eyes : and I had a 
very Uttle sister too, and when she was asleep she 
looked like an angel ; but she died first, and then, father 
(and the poor little girl burst into tears), then grief came ; 
my little sister died, and my brother died — ^it was of a 
fever ; and I was taken away and was never sent home 
again ; and my parents are dead too, and I am here. 
I was brought to this place I know not wherefore, and I 
have no home in England to return to :" and the child 
wiped away a few tears, and then looked up again, as if 
awaiting my further questions. 

" And are you happy here, Aim6e V I askad. 

" Yes, father,'' she repUed ; " madame is very kind to 
me." 

^ And have you nothing to complain of V I asked. 

" None, father," she replied, ** if I might have my 
book again." 

" Why do you love that book so much ?" I asked. 
^ ** It was my brother's," she replied ; and she wept 
again. " May I not have it !" 

** But it is not a proper book, Aim^e," I said ; '' and I 
think you know that it is not proper, otherwise why 
did you go into a retired place to read it 1" 

" I always do," she answered. 

" And why do you," I asked, " if you do not think 
you are doing wrong when reading that book ?" 

" Because nobody here cares for the things that are 
in that book," she answered, mildly ; *^ and those, are 
the things which make me happy." 

" What things ?" I asked. 

" The things I learned when I was a baby. I cannot 
forget them ;" she replied. 

I a^n asked, ^* What things V 

'* The things papa and mamma taught me, father," 
she answered. 

*< Please to explain yourself, Aim6e," 1 said ; *^ What 
things did your parents teach you t" 

*' They taught me that my heart is bad, sir, and that I 
can do nothing good without God's help." 

" Go on," I said. 

*' And that God had sent lus Son to die for me, and 
his Holy Spirit to make me good; and they taught me 
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to read — and told me that I was to love my Bible^ and 
follow all that is written in it." 

'' But how," I asked, ** can a child like you understand 
the Bible 1" 

" I don't know, father," she meekly answered. 

" Do you pretend to say that ypu do understand it t" 
I asked, and drew her near to me as I sat. 

" I have not got a large Bible," she answered ; " there 
are only small parts of the Bible in my little book ; but 
even my little Bible tells me many pleasant things." 

" What pleasant things, Aimee ?" I asked. 

" It tells me," she replied, " what my Saviour has 
done for me, and I find in it the promises of that happy 
world where I shall enjoy a home more pleasant than that 
which I have lost, and see my papa and my mamma, and 
my brother and sister again. And sometimes, when I 
have been reading that little book all alone in the gar- 
den, or wherever I can get unseen by any but the eye 
of God, I have had such sweet dreams and such delight- 
ful thoughts ; I fancy I see the world in that time v^ea 
Christ shall be King over all the earth. And then I 
fancy I see places like what I remember of my happy 
home, and my papa and my mamma, and brother and sis- 
ter, all glorious like angels, an4 the Lord Jesus Christ in 
company with them, and I am so glad to see them happy, 
and every thing that is pleasant in this place brings these 
things fresher into my mind : and there is a valley, sir, in 
the forest, which I often visited last summer, which re- 
minds me, too, of these things. And when I hear music, 
or the bells ringing, or the organ at mass, all these things 
fiU my heart with pleasure, and make me wish that the 
time would come when I might go to my dear parents ; 
but I know that I ought not to be impatient to leave 
this world, where you and madame and so many people 
are kind to me." 

" You talk of much kindness, Aimee," I said ; " have 
you no unkindness to complain of? have you no feelings 
of malice or envy in your heart t you know that if yoH 
have such feelings it is your duty to confess them." 

She looked very earnestly at me, and repeated the 
word malice, as if she did not understand its meaning, 
or at any rate as if she did not take in the purport of 
my question. 

** To be plain with you, Aim^,** I said, " are the young 
ladies 3roiir companfons so kind to you tluit jaa mofsr 
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feel any thing like anger or ill-will towards them % are 
you in charity with every one ? " 

" They were cross with me last night, my father," she 
answered. 

" And are they not so often V 1 asked. 

" 1 don't think they are," she replied. 

*^ That is, you do not think much about them," I said. 

" I do," she replied ; " I love them, yes, I hope I love 
them." 

" Then you have not perceived that they are unkind 
to you V 1 added. 

" Not to me particularly," she answered ; " they some- 
times quarrel a little among themselves; but is not 
that what we must expect ? Are not our hearts bad, 
father, and do we not all do wrong at times ? but when 
they are cross '1 think of my happy home, and then I 
do not mind it; and I have such delight sometimes 
when I am alone in my room and see the sun set, and 
think of that distant time when I shall be with my be- 
loved Saviour, as I could not describe." 

'^ Then it is because your mind is fixed on the world 
which is to come, that you do not enter into the quar- 
rels of your companions. My httle Aim6e," I said, " if 
this be the true state of the case, you are a happy child 
indeed, happy and blessed beyond all the children I have 
ever known ; and tell me, my little girl, how long your 
mind has been thus devoted to heaveidy Uiings ?" 

^*I do not think that I am devoted to heavenly 
things," she replied ; ^* for I am not good, and people 
who are devoted are good, I have heard madame say 
so ; but it is now many months since my parents died, 
and since I lost my brother and sister, and from that 
time I have never had so much pleasure in any thing 
as in thinking of the time when I shall see my relations 
again ; and I know tiiat I never shall see them unless I 
love my Saviour, and am enabled to obey him; and 
these thoughts are always coming to my mind, and I 
cannot get rid of them." 

" And why, my Uttle fair oae," I answered, '* should 
you wish to get rid of them 1 Do they not make your 
happiness, and do they not mark your call to a holy 
life t But think. you not, my daughter, that if you were 
to intercede with the holy Virgin and the blessed jsaints 
that they would .join their prayers with yours, and that 
you might inthis maimer moi:o easily obtain aU that.you 
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desire l^andl pointed to the image above the altar, and 
directed the child to observe the mild and beautiful 
expression of the cpuntenance of her whom I then called 
my Lady. 

*^ That image cannot hear me,'' »he repUed. .i 

" But she whom ft represents, namely, the holy Mary, 
can and will hear you, Aim6e," I answered : " she will 
unite her prayers with yours, in order that all you ask 
may be granted you." 

" Was not she a woman t" said the little girl doubt- 
ingly. 

"She was," I replied : " but as our Lord was truly 
Oodj'so-she, his mother, was the mother of God, and 
th<»refore- is worthy that we should address our prayers 
to her." 

The little girl looked down upon the pavement, but 
did not speak till I had repeated some part of what 1 
had before said ; she then hfted up her gentle eyes, and 
asked, " Do you pray to the saints, my father ? Is it 
right to pray to them ? My mamma told me that there 
is no other name under heaven by which we can be saved 
but that of our Lord Jesus Christ." 



CHAPTER IV. 

1 HAVE before hinted that I had already had some Uttle 
misgivings respecting the foundation of my faith ; and 
at that instant such a gleam of light shot through my 
hitherto darkened soul, that I could not answer the 
child. I remained silent and confused, while the little 
one stood meekly before me, bemg wholly unconscious 
of my embarrassment. The tolling of the clock was at 
that moment heard from the tower of the church ; I 
availed myself of it to say that I had an engagement 
which demanded my immediate attention, and bestow- 
ing a rapidly pronounced blessing on the little girl, I 
hastened from the church, assuring her that I would not 
only procure the little book for her« but obtain permis- 
sion for her to study it whenever she pleased. I spent 
the remainder of that day in the solitude of my study. 
niB little girl is a kereiiCf I said to myself ; what our 
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church indeed calls such ; but there is no malice or bit- 
terness in her heresy ; she has not yet even discovered 
how widely our religion differs from her own, there is 
therefore no prejudice mingled in her mind with her 
prepossessions. She takes her faith entirely from the 
Bible, as she has been taught to do by her excellent 
parents ; and surely, if the fruit is to prove the nature 
of the tree, we cannot doubt, from the beauty of the 
fruit which this dear child is able to produce, that the 
root is excellent. While meditating on these subjects, 
I took a dusty Latin Bible, which had once belonged to 
a priest of the church of Geneva from its shelf in my 
study, and began to compare its contents with the re- 
ceived doctrines of our church, and was struck with the 
comparison of Matthew xv. 19, — " Out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies," — with the following 
clause in our catechism, namely, ** Is it possible to 
keep them all ? (speaking of the commandments.) An- 
swer. It is, by God's grace; Zacharias and Elisabeth 
were both just before God, walking in all the command- 
ments of God without reproof." I felt more and more 
confounded while meditating on these things ; and the 
result of these reflections was, that I resolved not to 
speak even to Madame Bul6 of the heretical state, as I 
then apprehended it to be, of the little Aim^e. 

Under this embarassment of mind 1 remained in my 
study several days, or walked in the most solitary 
places I could find, meditating on many things. In the 
mean time, Susette and Fanchon having wiped away 
their offences, as they thought, by the repetition of the 
prescribed modicum of Ave Marias and Paternosters, 
returned, not in the least humbled thereby, to their 
usual situations in the school-room, where presently 
they failed not to administer fresh cause of dissatis- 
faction to each other, which being taken up by the par- 
ties on either side, the whole household was shortly 
again all in flames ; and Madame Bul6 found it more 
difllcult than ever to set things in order. After various 
admonitions, all of which she found inefiicient, the 
worthy lady sent a second time for me, and I under- 
took to admonish the young people in a discourse^ 
which, accordhigly, I delivered m an apartment of the 
house set aside for purposes of this kind, where I had 
formeriy given many lectures on different subjects tp 
the young people. 
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I took the text or motto of my discourse from the 
Tarious beauties exhibited in a highly cultivated garden. 
'* I understand, my daughters,*^ I said, *' that your minds 
have lately been painfidly, and I may say sinfully agi- 
tated by envious feelings respecting each other, and by 
the vain desire of outshining and surpassing each other 
in those qusdities which you esteem admir&le in a ho^ 
man creature. Of the smfulness of these feelinffs, my 
dear dauffhters,** I continued, '* I need not speal: ; but 
on their &Uy I will enlarge, inasmuch as it seems that 
you are not aware of this folly. The Almighty is not 
so partial a parent that he has not bestowed some beau- 
tijfiu and excellent quality on each of his children. Look 
at the flowers in that blooming parterre which extends 
itself beneath the window. Among these some attract 
the eye from a distance, some shed powerful odours in 
the air, some are endowed with heahng qualities, some 
retire from the view and are only admirable when closely 
inspected ; some excel in only one point ; some in sev» 
eral, some in every quality attributable to the vegetable 
creation : but all are so exquisite in their way, so perfect 
in their conformation and their internal construction, that 
the utmost art of man would endeavour in vain to imi- 
tate the simplest, the most humble flower among them. 
Go forth into the forest and observe the leaves of the 
trees; compare them one with another; remark the 
delicacy of their texture, the infinite variety of their 
forms, and make a comparison, if it lies in your power, 
of the beauty of one with that of another ; say, if yoa 
can, that one is worthy of admiration and another 
of contempt ; that one is surpassingly fair and another 
despicably ugly. And such are each and all of you, my 
fair daughters ; all and each of you have some beauty, 
some perfection, some lovely quality, external or inter- 
nal, which sets you more on a par with each other than 
an inconsiderate observer would at first suppose : thus 
the rose of this parterre has no cause to tnumph over 
the violet, neither has the tulip any occasion to envy 
the whiteness of the lily." 

Having finished my exordium much to my own satis^ 
faction, though 1 believe with little effect upon my 
audience, I withdrew, and that very evdning m«t 
Madame Bul^ at the chateau, where Madame la Baronna 
happening to mention that she intended to give an en • 
tertainment to the young ladies on the day of her fete 

Vol, V,— K 
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(her birthday), Madame Bul6 thought it necessary to teO 
her the state of her family as it regarded the je^onsies 
and rivalries which subsist among her pnpils. 

Madame la Baronne smiled at this state of affairs, and 
after some reflection said, *' Make my compliments to 
your young ladies, Madame Bule, and mvite them on my 
part to the chateau. Tell them that my fete this year 
18 to be called the Feast of the Flowers , and that I shall 
expect each young lady to appear adorned with a gar- 
land or wreath of her favourite flower;" adding, "I 
shall bestow a crown on that young lady whose orna- 
ments please me best ; and lest," she added, " my taste 
should be disputed, there shall be a motto woven with 
the myrtle of which my crown is to be composed, which 
shall signify the rule by which I am to make my se- 
lection." 

Madame Bule assured Madame la Baronne that her 
message should be faithfully delivered ; and I was very 
solicitous to know of the lady what was to be the im- 
port of her motto. 

" I assure you, father," she replied, " that it shall be 
one you shall not dare to disapprove; but lest you 
should give a hint to some little favourite you may have, 
I cannot tell you." I was therefore obliged, after having 
shrugged up my shoulders several times, to acquiesce in 
my ignorance. 

Msulame Bul6 did not fail to inform the young ladies 
of the kind invitation of the Baronne ; and the next day, 
when these young people had concluded their morning 
exercises, an envoy was sent to request my company aS 
the collation, in order that I might be consulted respect- 
ing preparations for the Feast of the Flowers, 

As soon as I arrived, various questions were put to 
me by one and by another, to many of which I was not 
able to answer. 

"To whom," said one, "ddes Madame la Baronne 
mean to give the crown ; to the one who has the faire^jst 
garland, or to the one whom otherwise she likes best V 

" With respect to the beauty of the garland," I an- 
swered, ^* it might perhaps be hard to judge ; tastes may 
differ; one person may think that no wreath can be 
compared to that which is formed of roses, while an- 
other perhaps might prefer a garland of jasmine as 
being more elegant." 

." Then you do not suppose," said another of my in- 
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quirers, " that she will bestow the crown on her who 
has the fairest wreath ?" 

" Indeed I cannot tell," I replied. 

" You are in the secret, we know. Father Raflfr^,** 
said Mademoiselle Victoire ; " we are sure of it." 

" Well, it may be so," I answered; " but you shall none 
of you be the better for my knowledge. I will for once 
keep what I know to myself." 

Mademoiselle would have been angry at this, had I 
cared for her anger ; but as I did not, she proceeded to 
discuss the choice of the garlands with her favourite 
pupils. 

Each one was, it was understood^ to select a different 
flower, and the eldest chose first; Susette chose the 
rose; Fanchon would, she said, be royal, and adorn 
herself with the lily ; a third selected the jasmine ; a 
fourth the white thorn. The laurel, the honeysuckle, 
the sweet scented clematis, the convolvulus, and the 
orange-flower, were none of them forgotten; and as 
there was a fortnight to elapse before the day of the 
fete, great pains were taken to nourish and preserve 
such flowers as might then be required to add beauty and 
fragrance to the festival. 

It was on the eve of the fete, as I was walking with 
Madame Bul^ in one of the avenues of her garden, 
being deep in conversation on subjects which at that 
time exercised our minds, in common with many others 
— subjects which had indeed some tendencies to what 
our church would have deemed heretical ; for my opii^- 
ions on many of our doctrines were beginning to be 
more and more confused — when we suddenly heard 
several angry voices, proceeding from an arbour, in the 
centre of which was a circular range of seats where the 

?roung people often assembled during the hours of 
eisure. Standing still and looking through the open- 
ings of the trees, we saw several of the lesser children 
gathered round Aim6e, who had formed a small wreath 
for her waxen baby from an azure flowering creeper 
which hung in festoons from an archway of lattice- work 
at the entrance of the arbour. The exclamations of 
rapture uttered by the lesser children had, it seems, at- 
tracted the attention of Susette, Fanchon, and several 
others of the larger girls ; and Susette had expriessed so 
nauch admiration of the wreath, as to declare that after 
aU, Aim6e had made the best choice, and that there was 

K3 
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BO wreath hitherto thought of that would prove so light 
and beautiful as that she had chosen. It was just at the 
moment she had uttered this opinion when madame and 
I stood to listen to what was passing. 

" The little sly thing !" said Fanchon. " I doubt not 
but that she had a wreath of this kind always in her 
mind, and that she would not mention it, lest any of her 
elders should insist on taking it from her." 

*^ If she had such an intention, she would have done 
well to wait a little longer," said Susette ; " for it is not 
now too late for us her elders to change our minds. I 
am out of humour with the idea of wearing red roses ; 
I have been thinking this very day that I should prefer 
another colour for my wreath; I like that beautiful 
azure, and I will wear it ; and therefore, my little lady, 
you must please to look for some other ornament for 
yourself." 

"I am content," replied Aim6e, meekly: adding, "if 
you approve it, mademoiselle, I will help you to make 
your garland." 

"And what will you wear yourself?" said Sugette: 
" you shall, if you please, adopt the rose I have relin- 
quished." 

" I beg your pardon, Susette," said Fanchon ; " there 
is no one who can come before me but yourself ; you 
have given up the rose, and I claim it. I here give 
notice, that to-morrow I shall wear a garland of roses ; 
and, as we are all to be different, no one else is to dare 
to assume even a rose-bud." 

So violent an altercation then ensued between the 
rivals, that Madame Bul^ thought it necessary to inter- 
fere ; and requiring each of the rival ladies to declare 
the name of the flower she meant to adopt, she desired 
that no change of plans mi^ht henceforth be resorted 
to. She did not, however, insist upon the blue wreath 
being relinquished to Aim6e, as I should have thought 
but just : it was evident that she was under some dread 
of Susette and Fanchon, and was afraid of provoking 
them too far ; and it certainly was not my business to 
interfere, neither did I think the matter of sufficient 
consequence to induce me so to do. 

Susette accordingly declared again for her wreath of 
roses, while Fanchon adopted that of the azure creeper, 
which was, in fact, a most elegant ornament. Madame 
md I then withdrew; but I had scarcely reached tte 
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garden gate on my way home, when I was overtaken by 
Aim^e, who, placing her little hand within mine, said, 
** My father, you walk out, I think, every morning be- 
fore breakfast." 

" I do, my child," I answered. 

" Will you permit me to accompany you to-morrow V 
said the little girl. " I have obtained permission from 
madame. Will you take me to the forest V* 

" Most willingly," I xeplied. " But for what purpose, 
my child?" 

She smiled, and witi a sweet innocent air, repeated 
these words of an anci 3nt ballad of her own province :— 

" The garden is gi .y with the gaudy weed, 
And attired hi e the jewell'd queen ; 
But the flowers )f the forest are fair indeed, 
Though ofttin es doom'd to blow unseen." 

The words. Charming little creature ! what innocent 
device has that gentle bosom now conceived? were 
upon my lips ; but I did not utter my thoughts, and sim- 
ply answered, " I will be at the garden gate before six 
o'clock to-morrow morning, my little fair one; be sure 
that you are punctual." 

The dew was still upon the herbage, and glistened on 
every leaf, as I knocked at the garden gate; it was 
opened to me at the first signal by the little maiden, and 
she ran out to me, all prepared for her appointment, with 
a neat basket in her hand. 

" Good-morning, fair one," I said ; " a blessing from 
above be upon my little girl ! But whither are we to 
bend our steps ?" 

" To the forest, my father," she replied, " where I 
know of certain deep shades in which those flowers 
grow of which I wish to make my garland. I only 
feared that some other person might think of these 
flowers of the forest, which are my delight, and claim 
a first right to them, but they have not entered into the 
mind of any one ; and now no one can take them from 
me." 

» " Oh ! oh !" I said, smilingly, " you have, I see, been 
acting a cunning part, my Uttle one." 

" Cunning !" she repeated : " ah, Father Raffir^, that 
is an ugly word; do not call me cunning. I would 
rather wear a wreath of asphodel than be called a cua- 
ning girL" 
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And why not wear a wreath of asphodel ?*" I asked. 
Because it is bitter, very bitter," she replied : •* bat," 
continued she. " was there any harm in my thinking of 
a flower and not mentioning it, lest it should be chosen 1 
I would not be cunning, indeed I would not, for the 
whole world ; and I have no pretensions to that crown 
of myrtle which the lady is to bestow, indeed I have 
not: but I wished for my favourite flower for a very 
particular reason." 

** What may be that ver>' particular reason V I asked. 

" I will give you my reason, father,** she answered, 
" when you have seen my favourite flower : but I must 
tell you that the discourse you made to us about a fort- 
night since was what led me to think of these things ; 
and then I remembered a hymn which I had learned 
when I lived at my happy home, and some things which 
my dear papa taught me when 1 w-as a very little child ; 
and I put all these things together, and when 1 heard of 
* the feast of the flowers,' 1 then fixed upon the garland 
I should like to wear, though I did not suppose it would 
be left for me." 

" Indeed, my Aim6e," I answered, " you must be a 
little plainer before I can understand you ; please to ex- 
plain yourself; of what things did my discourse lead 
you to think 1 and how was what 1 said connected with 
what your father had taught you, and witli the hymn 
you had learned T Please to explain all these matters 
to me." 

" You compared us, sir," replied the little girl, " to so 
many flowers growing in the garden ; and what my dear 
papa taught me when I was a little child was this, that 
the church of God in this world is compared in the Bible 
to a garden, in which grow all sorts of beautiful plants 
and flowers : he taught me the very verses, and I have 
not forgotten them." 

** Repeat them, if you please, my dear child," I said : 
for, although I confessed it not, I knew so little of 
Scripture as to be utterly ignorant of that beautiful 
passage to which the child alluded. She immediately 
obeyed, and repeated what follows. 

" * A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring 
•hut up, a fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard 
of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits ; camphire, with 
Bpikenard; spikenard and saffron; calamus and cinna- 
moHy with all trees of frankincense ; myrrh and aloecu 
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-with all the chief spices ; a fountain of gardens, a well 
of living waters, and streams from Lebanon.' " Song 
of Solomon iv. 12-15. 

" Very beautiful," I replied, " and well remembered ; 
but tell me who is it that is supposed to repeat this 
passage ?" 

She answered, " Our Saviour, sir ; and he speaks it of 
his church." 

" Then you imagine," I replied, " that the garden en- 
closed is the true church, and all the plants therein are 
the people." 

" Yes, sir," she said ; " those who love God are the 
plants growing in this garden, and some of them are tall 
and noble, like the cedar-tree, and others are small and 
of less beauty, others supply pleasant fruit, others are 
good only for shade, others are very lovely to look at, 
and others fill the air with sweet odours, but altogether 
they make the garden very beautiful, and none are to be 
despised." 

"And do you suppose, Aimee," I asked, "that you 
yourself are one of the members of this garden V* 

She hesitated a little, and at length said, " I desire to 
be one, and I hope I am ; but I know that my place, if 
I have a place in this happy garden, is a very low one, 
down in some very deep valley, and under shade and out 
of sight. I think I should not do so well if I were to 
be removed to the higher parts of the garden, and 
clothed with many colours, and made to be an object of 
admiration ; for when I am praised I become vain, and 
take less delight in holy things than when I am not 
noticed." 

I was on the very point of commending the ideas of 
this little girl, when her last remark gave me a timely 
check, and I simply said, " Apparently, your parents took 
much pains to give you instruction." 

" It was the Bible they used to make me imderstand," 
she answered ; " and when they taught me any thing in 
the Bible they showed me something out of doors by 
which I was to remember it ; and by this means, now 
that they are gone away, every thing almost which I 
see when I wSk abroad reminds me of something I 
learned when I was a baby." 

" That is," I said, " they took pains to associate natu- 
ral with spiritual things, and by this beautiful mode of 
instruction they have succeeded in impressing tkw 
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holy lessons so strongly upon your mind that jroa newm 
can forget them. Let me tell you, my daughter, thst 
you have reason to bless God for having given yousuch 
parents." 

Two gentle tears dropped from her eyes as I spoke: 
and at the same moment my conscience reprov^ me 
for having bidden a child to thank God for having given 
her parents who were heretics ! and then again such 
doubts arose in my mind respecting my own principles, 
and their foundation in truth, that I walked on a con- 
siderable way in silence. 



CHAPTER V. 

We had left the village and the chateau behind qs» 
and were entering on the borders of the forest, before I 
extricated myself from the perplexing thoughts in which 
I was involved. At length, as we pass^ under the 
shade of the trees which skirted the wood, I recollected 
myself, and said, " Aim6e, where are you Reading me ! 
How far are we to go V 

" Are you tired, father ?" she said. " If you wish it, 
I will go no farther ; I can make a wreath of any flower 
I see in the hedges." 

" Tired, my dear child," I said, " tired in your com- 
pany ! No, little sweet one, 1 could take you by the 
hand and travel the world over with you ! but you have 
raised some anxious thoughts in my mind. I have been 
considering what place I occupy in that garden of which 
we have been speaking." She made no answer. I 
know not what she thought, but she took my hand, and 
kissed it with a courtesy and tenderness which in one 
80 young were peculiarly beautiful. I think she had a 
rehgious dread of flattering me on a subject so import- 
ant, yet was anxious to show her gratitude and affection. 

We passed on, and for the space of a quarter of a mile, 
pursued a beautiful path which leads through the centre 
of the wood. At length, coming to a spot where the 
shade was exceedingly thick, she pointed to a very nar- 
row pathway which put itself into the road, and asked 
me tf I should object to follow her. I knew Uie patii. 
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ft led to a small but deep valley, at the bottom of whidi 
ran a pure cold stream ; but I was surprised at its being 
80 well known to the child, and asked her how she came 
to be so well acquainted with the windings of the forest. 

" Last summer," she repUed, " I was sent after an ill- 
ness, for change of air, to a cottage in these woods, and 
then 1 learned to know where beautiful flowers grow, 
and sweet birds sing ; and I have not forgotten these 
places," she added, smiling, and tripping lightly be- 
fore me. 

But my Uttle guide in her glee had forgotten that 
where she could pass with ease, I, being taller and 
larger, would find a thousand obstacles. Accordingly, 
when she told me that she had but a very little way to 
go for the accompUshment of her object, 1 bade her 
hasten forward, while 1 followed at my leisure, and in 
consequence I soon lost sight of her ; but still pursuing 
the same wild and tangled path into which she had led 
me, I presently arrived at a more open part of the forest^ 
from whence I looked down upon a dingle, in the bot- 
tom of which was a pool, and on the side of the pool a 
sward, which, from its smooth deep green, intimated 
the moisture of the place. A ruined cottage, of which 
the gable-end and ^doorway alone remained entire^ 
peeped out from amid the trees and underwood. The 
rays of the morning sun shot slantingly over the forest, 
and shed a flickering, trembling light on the whole 
scene, presenting the most beautiful varieties of light 
and shadow. This also was a place for the sweet sing- 
ing of birds, and for balmy zephyrs, which,.as they pass^ 
produced that agitation of the leaves which, together 
with the rushing of a waterfall, heard but not seen, filled 
my senses with a degree of delight I had not often ex-^ 
perienced. At the moment when I had reached the 
brow of the dell, my little guide appeared near the bot- 
tom, springing, like the gazelle, from one rude steep to 
another, and anon I beheld her stooping down to gather 
certain flowers which grew here and there on the green- 
sward. The rude trunk of a tree near which I stood 
formed a convenient seat ; I placed myself upon it, and 
quietly awaited the return of the httle fair one. A 
quarter of an hour had hardly elapsed, when I saw her 
re-ascending the rocky side of the glen, and presently she 
stood before me, glowing with delight. At my feet she 
set her basket, which was filled with that lovely flower 

Ka 
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we call the muguet, better known by its more appnv 
priate name the " lily of the valley." 

" There, my father," she said, ** there are the flowers 
which are to compose my garland ; and those are the 
flowers I would choose for my device. The rose," 
added the little girl in high glee, " is the emblem of beauty, 
the laurel of glory, the heart's-ease of content, and the 
jasmine of innocence — ^but what are all these without 
my lily of the valley T Tell me, dear father, what is any 
good quality without humility ]" 

'* Aim6e," I said, in amazement and admiration, not 
only of the sentiments of this charming child, but of the 
elegant manner in which she expressed them, — " Aim^e, 
my little one, who taught you all this ?" 

She looked innocently upon me, and said, " Papa and 
mamma used to instruct me in these things; it was 
poor papa who taught me that the lily of the valley was 
the type of humility, and sometimes when I pleased him 
he called me his lily. Ah, sir, I wish I were really like 
the lily ; for the lily loves the cool valley and shadowy 
places by the streams of living waters." 

" Sweet child," I answered, " you are indeed a lily of 
the valley. Would to God," and I crossed myself as I 
spoke, " would to God I were a lily too !" 

" No, sir, no," she replied, " you shall not be a lily, 
but you shall be a noble tree, planted by the water-side, 
and I will dwell under your shade." 

I was affected — I could not help it ; the tear trembled 
in my eye ; which the little girl observing, she stooped 
down and kissed my hand, at the same time taking up 
her basket. Having obtained what we wanted, we 
turned our steps towards our home, and as we went 
along we remarked other flowers growing in the forest ; 
among these the wood anemone and the party-coloured 
vetch particularly attracted our attention, and we won- 
dered that things so beautiful should have been formed 
in places where none saw and none admired ; and this 
led me to speak of the infinite goodness of God, and of 
his bounty towards the children of men. 

At length we reached our village, and parting at the 
garden gate, I retired to my study to examine the Holy 
Bible respecting those passages to which my little com- 
panion had alluded. And in that long quiet day, a day 
never to be forgotten by me, such convictions flashed 
upon my mind respecting the errors of my church, thai 
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before the evening hour I was ahnost, if not entirely, 
as much what my people would have called a heretic 
as I now am, although I had not yet made up my mind 
to acknowledge my belief, and give all up for the truth. 

Scarcely had the ardent heat of the day subsided, 
when, according to appointment, I repaired to the cha- 
teau ; where, having passed the avenue of linden-trees, 
which then extended from the gate of the domain to 
the lawn in front of the mansion, I entered upon a 
scene which chased away, for a time, the perplexing 
thoughts by which I had been agitated during the greater 
part of the morning. Figure to yourselves, my gentle 
readers, an ancient many-windowed stone mansioo, 
whose fashion spoke of at least two centuries past, in 
the almost perpendicular roof of which were three tiers. 
of windows, peeping out from the moss-covered tiles, 
closed with wooden shutters instead of casements. Ib 
the front of this ancient and in some respects dilapidated 
mansion extended the lawn, in the centre of which was 
a square marble basin, where a huge Triton spouted 
water from a cone to the height of many feet, affording 
rather the idea than the reafity of freshness. On each 
side of the lawn, yet answering exactly to each other, a 
statue, an arbour, and an archway of trellis-work open- 
ing into certain gardens beyond, alternated with eack 
other, according to the formal taste then prevalent in my 
country. The lawn was set forth with several long 
tables, covered with fruit, cakes, cream, and other re-, 
freshments ; while on an elevated scaffolding near the 
centre of the open space was a band of musicians, who. 
from time to time gave us a national air, while waiting 
the commencement of the dancing, which was to take 
place towards the end of the evening. 

The company for whom this fete was prepared were, 
without exception, every inhabitant of the village who 
was able either to walk or be carried to the chateau, tOr 
gether with some superior persons from the neighbour- 
hood, who had come by special invitation. — These, the 
superiors of the party, were, with the Baronne, grouped 
at the upper end of the lawn, sitting, standing, or moving 
about, as it suited them ; the inferior persons being at the 
lower end, or in the centre, according to their stations 
in society, but all seemed equally gay and happy ; I saw 
not a solemn countenance as I made my progress round 
the circle. I had almpsjt. omitted to describe a yery v»r^ 
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portant part of the show, whereat I much wonder, eon- 
Bidering that it is the feast of the flowers to which I am 
endeavouring to bring my readers in imagination, and 
this was a statue on a pedestal which stood exactly in a 
line with the front of the house, at the bottom of the 
lawn. This statue was a female one, and therefore 
Buited very well to serve as a representation of the 
goddess Flora ; she was richly decorated with garlands 
and wreaths, and on her head was placed the crown of 
myrtle, through which was twisted an azure riband, on 
which a motto was wrought in threads of gold. The 
crown on the statue was pointed out to me by the per- 
sons who stood near it, and I attempted to decipher the 
motto, if such there might be, but I was not able, for 
the riband was so curiously and artificially twisted that 
I could only make out part of a word here and there, 
and was therefore obliged to rest in my ignorance. 

The party were all assembled when I arrived on the 
lawn, with the exception of the family of Madame Bule, 
but while I was paying my compliments to the Baronne 
on the arrangement of the scene, the excellent instruct- 
ress and her numerous train appeared at the end of the 
nvenue. 

"There come our queens of the May," said the Baronne ; 
and she ordered a beautiful and lively air to be struck 
up, while she advanced with the ladies and gentlemen 
of the party to meet the elegant procession. And ele- 
gant indeed it was ; elegant, and gay, and various, and 
fragrant. First came Susette and Fanchon, the rival 
queens, all attired in white, and decorated, the one 
with rose-buds, the other with the azure creeper before 
mentioned ; ribands of rose colour and of bbie were min- 
gled with the several garlands ; the next pair were the 
acanthus and the laurel, with scarfs of green and pur- 
ple ; then came the fragrant hyacinth, and the auricula , 
the woodbine and the columbine adorned another smil- 
ing pair ; and as each lovely couple passed by the group 
of ladies and gentlemen, they greeted and were greeted 
by smiles and courtesies, as gracefully bestowed and 
received as if the lawn had been a royal presence* 
ehamber, and the Baronne a crowned head. As each 
lovely pair passed the Baronne the parties separated, 
and formed a variety of blooming and lovely groups 
•round the company, meriting and receiving that admi- 
lalion which was due to their smiling^asd chaxmii^ 
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figures, and the taste which each had displayed in the 
arrangement of her fragrant ornaments. Tlie last of 
the procession was Madame Bul^ herself, leading the 
youngest of her pupils and little Aim^e by the hand : 
the exercise and excitement of the scene had given an 
extraordinary lustre to the complexion of my Uttle 
favourite, yet her eyes retained their usually placid and 
gentle expression. She seemed to be attentive to what 
passed, and also pleased ; but there was not that restless 
anxiety in her countenance which was remarkable in all 
those among her companions who thought they had any 
chance of obtaining the crown ; her enjoyment of the 
scene was therefore as unmixed as it had been when 
she was gathering her favourite flowers in the depths of 
the forest. She, like the rest of her companions, was 
attired in white, and with no other head-dress than 
those clustering ringlets wliich, together with the deli- 
cate tincture of her skin, marked her Saxon ancestry. 
She had formed a lovely garland of her hlies, having 
woven them together with a band of light-green ribands, 
tied on her right shoulder with a knot, and falling under 
her left arm. I saw the eyes of the Baronne rest upon 
this lovely child for a moment ; but as soon as Madame 
Bule dropped her hand, she receded into the back- 
ground, and her elegant form was soon wholly shrouded 
by the more splendid figures of her companions. 

Our nation are remarkable for being able to pay a 
compliment with grace and delicacy ; and what occa- 
sion, I would ask, could have administered fairer oppor- 
tunities of doing this with truth than the present! 
Neither were the gentlemen, or even the ladies, then 
present, slow in availing themselves of these opportu- 
nities; every comparison or simile in which flowers 
have any concern was called forth on the occasion, and 
the exhilaration of the moment enabled even the most 
dull to do this with effect. But did I say dull ? What 
Frenchwoman was ever dull in a scene such as the 
lawn then presented ? 

" Your Feast of the Flowers, Madame la Baronne,'^said 

the Viscomtesse de T , " is splendid, is superb— it 

surpasses all I could have conceived of a thing of the 
kind. Yet I cannot say that these elegant garlands add 
beauty to these charming young ladies ; I would rather 
say that these flowers derive new splendour from the 
beauty of those who wear them." And she appealed 
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for the confirmation of her assertion to the Comte de 

S , one of the few specimens then remaining of the 

court of Louis XVI. 

Being thus called upon, the old courtier endeavoured 
to produce some compliment of a superior nature to 
that of the lady, and asserted, that the roses were grown 
pale, and the jasmines yellow, for envy, to find that 
their bloom and sweetness were entirely surpassed by 
those who had chosen them for ornaments. 

This species of light and trifling conversation had pro- 
ceeded for some time, when the Baronne took her place 
beneath the statue, and, having commanded the band 
to cease their strain, caused the crown to be handed to 
her ; while, by the direction of Madame Bul6, the young 
ladies formed a half-circle around her, the rest of the 
company, of whatever degree they might be, gathering 
close in the back-ground. 

There was a momentary pause and dead silence in 
the company, while a servant climbed upon the high 
pedestal of the statue and carefully lifted the crown 
from the head. It was then delivered into the hands 
of the Baronne, and as I stood next to her, I saw that 
it was a beautiful thing; it was not of real myrtle, 
which would presently have faded, but was an imita- 
tion of myrtle, the leaves being formed of foil, the 
flowers of gold and mother-of-pearl, and the berries of 
coral ; it was beautifully executed, and the motto, in let- 
ters of gold wrought on a blue riband, twisted into the 

wreath. The Viscomtesse de T , who stood on the 

right-hand of the Baronne, as I did at the left, would 
have taken it for a moment into her own hands, ex- 
claiming, " Permit me, madame ; ah, how beautiful ! it 
is perfectly captivating !" But the Baronne would not 
part with it from her hand, nor suffer the golden letters 
on the blue riband to be read, 

" I am, I feel," she said, " in a perilous situation ; I 
am about to make a choice amid so many beauties, that 
I shall be in danger of incurring the odium of pos- 
sessing a bad taste in still rejecting the most worthy, 
let my choice fall where it will ; and I therefore have 
nothing but my motto to depend upon to extricate me 
from this difficulty : therefore none must see my motto 
till I choose to show it myself." 

The Baronne then paused and looked around her, and 
as her eye ran along the lovely circle, 1 saw that sev« 
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eral of the young ladies changed colour, especially the 
two at the head, namely, Susette and Fanchon; and 
such was indeed the charming bloom of one of these 
young ladies, and the elegance of the other, that I never 
doubted but that the crown would be adjudged to one 
of them. 

" You are at a loss, madame, I see," said the Comte 

de S , " and I cannot wonder at your embarrassment ; 

there are so many beautiful figures in this circle, that it 
would be very difficult to say to whom the golden apple 
ought to be given." 

" Pardon me," replied the lady, in a voice which, 
though low, was so distinct as to be heard by all pres- 
ent, " but you have mistaken my intention. — It is not 
to the most beautiful or the most accomplished, the 
fairest or the ruddiest, the most witty or the most dis- 
creet, that my crown is to be given ; but to her who, 
in my opinion, understands how to select the most be- 
coming ornament." 

" So far we understand madame," said the Abb6, 
" nor would we be so impolite as to question your taste. 
Madame la Baronne can never be supposed to judge 
amiss in the eyes of persons of discernment, but per- 
haps we may not all here present be persons of dis- 
cernment, and madame has undertaken to render every 
person in this company satisfied with her decision, and 
she depends upon her motto to stop the mouths of every 
one. Indeed, madame, unless your motto is a very ex- 
traordinary one, I do declare" (and he shrugged up his 
shoulders and smiled) " you are in great peril. I am, I 
confess, in great pain for you, madame." 

" Well, then, my friend," replied the Baronne, " I will 
hasten to place you at ease. Ladies and gentlemen, 
you shall hear my motto, and I am assured that no one 
here present will dispute its authority when I assure 
them that It is divine, and that it is taken from the Holy 
Scriptures." So saying, she untwisted the riband from 
the myrtle crown ; and stating that the passage was ad- 
dressed by St. Peter to his female converts, she pro- 
ceeded to read it in a soft, yet clear and distinct voice : 
it was to the following effect :— " Whose adorning let 
it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, or putting on of apparel ; but let it 
be the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is i& 
the sight of God of great price." 1 Peter iii. 3. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When the Baronne had ceased to read, she looked np, 
and her eyes were directed to Aimee. " The lily of 
the valley," she said, ^* is the acknowledged emblem of 
humihty ; this sweet flower conceals its beauties within 
its verdant covering ; it is spotless, pure, and fragrant ; 
its leaves have a cooling and healing influence ; it loves 
retirement and shade, yet when brought to view is ex- 
quisitely lovely. The lily, therefore, I must consider 
as the best chosen ornament for a youthful female, and 
therefore I must adjudge my crown to her that wears 
the lily." 

There was a murmur of applause throughout the as- 
sembly on this decision, and every eye was fixed on 
the little drl, who came blushing forward at the com<^ 
mand of the lady. 

" Aim6e," said the Baronne, as the lovely child bowed 
humbly before her, " I rejoice that I can, with a sincere 
feehng of love and esteem, bestow on you this simple 
preference ; your character has long been known to me, 
and the purity, humility, and harmlessness of your con- 
duct, since you entered the family of Madame Buli, 
have not only been noticed by me, but have filled me 
with admiration. In those talents and external quaJi- 
ties which are pleasing in our sex you have many equals 
now present, and you will thoroughly understand, that 
the regard I now express has no reference to these 
qualities ; it is your humility and your holy harmless- 
ness, your exemption from envy, and your freedom from 
bad passions, which constitute your chief and crowning 
ornament, even that ornament which is above all price." 

So saying, she raised the myrtle crown above the 
head of Aim^e, and was about to place it there, when 
the little girl, bending low and falling on one knee, in a 
manner which I thought exceedingly graceful, raised 
her lovely eyes to the lady and said, ** Ah, madame, 
could I wear that crown I should prove to all here as* 
sembled what is but too true, that I have not deserved 
TiL 1 desire, indeed^ to be like the lily ; but I am nol 
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80. I know my own heart ; I know that it is full of 
evil passions, and if I do not betray these evil passions 
80 often as I feel them, it is not to my own strength I 
dare to give the glory. My dear lady, do not put the 
crown upon my head." 

There was a dead silence in the assembly, every one 
was impressed with a solemn feeling : at length it was 
broken by the lady, who said, while holding the myrtle 
wreath over the head of the kneeling child, " Aimte, my 
beloved, indeed you must not resist our united entreaties, 
you must submit to wear the honour you luive so justly 
merited." 

" Ah, no, lady, dear lady !" she replied, lifting up her 
face as she knelt, with a sweet and unaffected earnest- 
ness ; ^'no, no ! it cannot be ;" and at the same time gently 
removing the garland of lilies from her shoidders and 
laying it on the grass at the Baroness's feet. '* I am 
neither worthy to wear the lily nor the crown ; sweet 
lady, place the crown upon the garland, and then I wUl 
endeavour to merit both ; at least," she added, '* if not in 
life, yet perhaps in death, for then — then I shall be— — ." 
But we could not catch the last part of the sentence, 
for the little girl was unable to speak clearly, by reason 
of her tears. 

" Aimee ! lovely Aim^e ! sweet, sweet child ! you have 
conquered," exclaimed the Baronne, laying the crown at 
her feet upon the garland, and then coming forward, she 
embraced the child, and wept as she pressed her to her 
heart. 

It was an awful feeling that impressed the company 
at that moment ; the tear was in every eye. The Abbe 
whispered to me, " Heaven have mercy upon me a sinner ! 
If that child thinks herself impure in the eyes even of 
her fellow-creatures, what am I in the sight of God !" 
and he crossed himself. I heard expressions of the same 
nature from many mouths ; and Susette pleased me 
much, by assuring me that she now felt ashamed of her- 
self and of her own vainglorious opinions of her merits. 

It is hardly necessary that I should assure my reader 
that the conduct of Aim^e on this and on all other occa- 
sions evidently showed that there was no art or affecta- 
tion in her conduct — ^no pretence of humility which she 
did not actually feel, but really a deep and heartfelt 
sense of her own unworthiness, and an utter disregard 
of what effect might result from her conduct, or what 
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impression it might make on those who were present. 
I mention this, for although it is a lovely thing to see 
true humility in a child ; nothing is more displeasing to 
God, or more offensive to those of our fellow-creatm^ 
whose minds are well regulated, than to perceive at- 
tempts to display a humility which is not really felt. 

In the mean time the Baronne ordered the garland 
and crown to be carried to the church, and to be placed 
in the Lady chapel there ; and it was some time before 
the assembly could so far divest themselves of their 
serious feelings as to enter into the amusements of the 
evening. As to myself, I must confess that it was during 
that evening that I for the first time made any senous 
reflections on the violence which the mind suffers in 
being drawn from solemn feelings into those which are 
merely earthly, and the contrary ; and I was led to think 
that human wisdom consisted in avoiding those excite- 
ments of earthly pleasure by which the feelings more 
suited to our state as dying creatures are rendered dis- 
tasteful and uncongenial to our minds. 

After the Feast of the Flowers, several months passed 
during which nothing particular took place in our private 
circle worthy of record. 

During this period our minds were much agitated by 
public stairs ; that dreadful revolution, so awful in its 
progress and so wonderful in its effects, had commenced. 
The capital was already in confusion, but we in the 
provinces still only heard the thunder rolling in the 
distance. 

In the mean time, the remainder of the summer and 
the whole of the autumn and winter passed away. In 
the middle of the winter I was seized with a rheumatie 
complaint, which confined me to my bed till towards the 
end of spring. During this period a friend undertook 
my duty, and I saw little of my people ; my Bible was, 
I thank God, my constant companion at that time, and 
the reading thereof, I have reason to think, was blessed 
to me in a degree which can hardly be conceived. It 
was thought, however, necessary when I left my bed 
that I should change the air, and accordingly I was 
carried from my bed to the chaise which was to convey 
me to the house of a married sister, who lived not very 
far from Rouen ; there I remained two months, but at the 
end of that period was much distressed by letters from 
the Baronne, who informed me that a contagious dia< 
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order had broken out with violence in the house of Mad- 
ame Bul6 ; that many of the children were very ill, and 
that our little Aim^e was in peril of her life. 

It was very late in the spring when I received this 
news, and as my health was nearly re-established, I lost 
no time, but hastened back to my flock — ^that flock which I 
was destined soon to quit under the most painful circum- 
stances, and to quit for life ; for the door of my restora- 
tion to my former place is for ever shut against me— my 
principles would now be held in abhorrence by those 
who loved me formerly — nor could I, even if permitted, 
now take a part in services of whose idolatry I have 
been long assured. But no more of this : it has no doubt 
been good for me and for others of my countrymen, 
that their ancient ties have been dissolved — ties which 
bound us to the world and to a false religion, and which 
we should never have had strength to break by our own 
efforts. 

It was a glorious evening in the end of May when I 
arrived within view of my own village, from which I 
had been absent many weeks. I had quitted the public 
vehicle in which I had travelled, on the opposite bank of 
the Seine, and having crossed the river in a small boat, 
I proceeded on foot the short remainder of my journey. 
As soon as I left the boat I was in my own parish, I was 
in fact at home, and I was making my way along an 
embowered pathway towards the village, when I over- 
took a decent peasant in her best apparel going the same 
way. To my inquiry, " How is it with you, neighbour 
Mourque 1 How are all our friends 1" she replied, " Ah ! 
Father Raffre, we have lost one of our fairest flowers, 
and I am now going to see the last duties paid to her 
blessed remains." 

" Our flowers," I repeated ; " not my lily, I trust ; is it 
Aim6e who is no more 1" 

" It is, sir," she replied ; " and when I last saw her at 
the chateau I thought the little angel would never live to 
enjoy another fete ; such as she, father, are not for this 
world — nay, her own very words, when she refused 
the crown and spoke of what she should be, proved to 
me how it would be, and others said the same. But the 
crown and the garland, are to be placed on her coffin^ sir ; 
the garland indeed is withered and shrunk, but the crown 
is not made of such things as can fade, they tell me ; 
but it will be a touching spectacle, and surely, sir, theie 
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will not be many absent from the church this evemng 
who were at the l^y's feast of flowers." 

I was so affected that I could not speak : so the good 
woman proceeded without interruption. 

She informed me of many things concerning the sick- 
ness and death of the dear child ; and of the grief of tht 
Baronne and of Madame Bul6, who both together, as she 
said, waited on the dear child day after day and night 
after night ; and she told me how she had prayed wMe 
her senses had been continued to her, and how she had 
again and again called upon her Saviour, and spoken of 
her hope of being speedily taken to him who had died for 
her — and how she had expressed her love for her instruc- 
tress and the lady of the chateau, and her tender regard for 
her school-fellows — " but," added the peasant, with some 
emotion of manner and some expression of regret, "it is 
a grief to me to think that the poor child was so insen- 
sible when the priest attempted to administer the last 
sacrament, that she knew nothing of what passed ; she 
was as insensible to the holy anointing as a lifeless babe; 
neither did she take the smallest notice of the holy cross 
which was held before her — the Lord have mercy on 
her soul ! I am thinking, father, could she have been a 
heretic 1 Was she not from England ?" 

" Ah !" I said, " was it so 1 'tis true, she was from Eng- 
land." 

The woman started at the manner in which I spoke, 
and looked anxiously at me, saying, " Do you doubt, 
sir ? do you doubt of her final happiness ?" 

I interrupted her, " Ah ! would to God," I answered, 
" that I were as blessed and happy as that dear child now 
is ! On whom did she call in her d3ring hours, whom did 
she live only to please, to whom did she give all the 
glory, but imto the only true Saviour — He who is above 
all saints and angels, the God incarnate. He by whom 
Blone the sinner can be saved." 

The poor woman crossed herself as I spoke, and as- 
sented to my assertion. 

" Blessed little lamb !" I exclaimed, " and art thoa 
gathered to the fold of the only true Shepherd 1 Sweet 
Ely of the valley ! and art thou removed to a more con- 
genial soil ? but who shall fill the place which thou hast 
left V 

At that instant the tower of the church 'broke upon 
my view as we turned an angle of the road, and a dis- 
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tant sound of choral harmony burst upon my ear. I 
was ashamed of it, but I could not help it ; I burst into 
tears and wept like a child. I did not know till that mo- 
ment how dear the orphan Aim6e was to my heart. I 
roused myself, however, and walked on, and a few steps 
brought me to the entrance of the village street, and 
in full view of the western front of the church, the 
great door of which being open, I could distinguish 
the crowd within, and hear the soft melody of the human 
voice attimed with the full-toned organ within, in such a 
chant, so solemn, so touching, so sublime, as seemed to 
raise my mind above all earthly feelings, and make me 
(I was about to say) desire to be with my Aim6e, absent 
from the body and present with my Lord. As I ad- 
vanced I perceived that all the houses in the street were 
deserted, and the deep silence which reigned amid these 
dwelhngs enabled me to hear the requiem more clearly 
and more distinctly. 

At length, as I passed under the doorway of the church, 
I found myself in a crowd, not only of my own parish- 
ioners, but of persons from the neighbouring villages who 
had assembled on this solemn occasion ; however, way 
was immediately made for me, and I advanced towards 
the high altar, before which was the coffin of my beloved 
Aimee, covered with a white pall, and beyond it, in a 
semicircle, stood all her former companions. But there, 
in that sad hour — sad for us who remained, yet most 
blessed for her who was gone — ^were no garlands of 
roses, no flaunting ribands, no gaudy attire ; each fair 
young creature wore a long white veil ; and even the 
once blooming cheeks of Susette were pale with grief 
and moist with tears — nay, the very levity of Mademoi- 
selle Victoire had given way on this affecting occasion, 
and she stood a monument of silent wo. Ah ! did she not 
remember then all her cruel behaviour towards the gen- 
tle child whose cold remains were stretched before her? 

On the white pall lay the faded garland of the lily of 
the valley ; an affecting emblem of her who had plucked 
those flowers and woven that garland, affecting to aU, 
yet how much more so to me, who so well remembered 
the gay delight of the holy little fair one when she had 
obtained the object of her innocent and elegant desires^ 
an emblem consecrated by holy writ, which says, " As 
for man, his days are as grass ; as a flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth ; for the wind passeth over it and it is 
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gone, and the place thereof knoweth it no more. " Psalm 
ciii, 16, 16. No eje looked up when I approached the 
altar, though all, n I afterward found, had been aware 
of my presence. I came up near to the coffin at the 
moment when the last note of the requiem was dying 
away along the vaulted aisles, and at the same instant 
Madame la Baronne came forward with the myrtle 
crown in her hand. The garland had been formed of 
perishable materials, but not so the crown — as compared 
with the garland of lilies, at least, it was imperishable — 
it was fresh and fair as it had first appeared ; it thus 
formed a beautiful emblem of that " crown of glory 
which fadeth not away ;" and it was an emblem which 
all present understood, though no one spoke to point it 
OMt. It was laid upon the coffin over the faded garland 
by the Baronne herself, and when she had stopped to 
kiss the pall, Madame Bule and all her pupils stepped 
forwu'd to follow her example ; after which the service 
proceeded, and the remains of our little beloved one 
were consigned to the dust in the vault of the family of 
the chateau. 

I remained alone in the church when all the congre- 
gation had withdrawn, and it was then that I solemnly 
resolved to renounce the vanities in which I had been 
educated, and, with the Divine help, to quit all earthly 
considerations to follow the truth as it is stated in the 
Holy Scriptures, unto all extremities to which my aban- 
donment of the Church of Rome might reduce me. 

I was speedily strengthened in this resolution by the 
afflictions of my country, and forced by persecution to 
fly from that land in which under more prosperous cir- 
cumstances I might have been again involved in the 
mazes of error and of death. 

And here I close my little narrative, leaving my Aimee 
to rest in her cold grave in a distant land. 

This lily of the v^ley was indeed nipped ere yet it had 
attained its perfect growth ; its stem was cut down 
to the earth while yet its flower was in the bud ; but 
the root has not perished ; it lives still beneath the sod, 
and in the morning of the resurrection it shall be trans- 
lated from the wild forest of this world to the garden of 
our Lord, where it will bloom with a celestial lustre, and 
enjoy a never-fading verdure. The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth ; but the word of our God shall stand for 
ever : and blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 
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The lilies of the field, "^ '. " 

That quick^ ftde sway, 
May weU to us a lewon jiM, 

Who die as soon as tliey. 

Then let us think of death, 

Though we are yonn^^ and say; 
For Qodj who gave us fife and Ineath, 

Can take them both away. 
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JULIANA OAKLEY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Some account of her Parents and Family — Her Father goes abroad, 
and she is sent for by her Grandmother — Her Journey with Mrs. 
Bridget to Hartley Hall — Arrival there ; and introduction to the 
old lady, Uncle Bamaby, and Cousin Cicely. 

Although it has pleased my heavenly Father to pro- 
tract my life to an advanced age, and although, during 
that period, among a thousand experiences of his ten- 
der love and paternal care, I have been made to pass 
through many scenes of trial, in the various characters 
of wife and mother ; yet there are certain scenes of my 
childhood, of which I retain so affecting a recollection 
that I cannot think of them even to this day without 
tears. But inasmuch as that I would willingly caution 
others from falling into such errors as those which to 
this moment imbitter some of the remembrances of my 
girlish days, I shall enter into a detail of the particulars 
to which I allude, and for this purpose must make my 
reader acquainted with many of the circumstances of 
my early life. 

The person who will fill up one of the most important 
places in my history is my grandmother. She was an 
heiress, and was in her bloom so far back as the reign 
of George I. She married early, and was left a widow 
with two children soon after her marriage. I know not 
what 'sort of a person her husband was, nor am I ac- 
quainted with any particulars respecting him, excepting 
that he wore, on occasion, a full-bottomed wig, and a 
coat and waistcoat richly trimmed with gold lace, in 
which costume he was painted at three-quarters length, 
and made no despicable figure in his gilt frame, over the 
fireplace in the great drawing-room at Hartley Ha]|#* 

I never could perceive that my grandmother siAred 
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much from the loss of her husband. She was a woman 
of too hiuh and independent a spirit to be very happy in 
a married state, and therefore, though often solicited to 
chaiip*? her situation by a second marriage, could never 
be brouj^ht to listen to any overtures of the kind ; but, 
after her husband's death, devoted the remainder of her 
youth, and her more mature years, in performing the 
office of her own steward, seeing that her maids did not 
neglect their spinning-wheels, and putting out her sav- 
inifs on the best securities. 

In the mean time, though counted one of the most 
prudent women of her time, and held up as a pattern of 
good management, it appears that it never entered into 
her head, that there could be any means of promoting 
the well-being of her children more effectual than that 
of increasing their future properties. This being the 
case, my uncle and mother were left wholly without 
education, excepting what my grandmother's maid and 
the butler could supply ; with the occasional assistance 
of the curate of tlie village, who sometimes gave my 
uncle a few lessons in the rudiments of Latin ; and as- 
sisted my mother in certain rude attempts, which she 
now and then made, to write joining-hand in such a 
manner as should be legible. 

In the mean time, these young people, being perpetu- 
ally left to themselves, made the servants their constant 
companions : and while nry poor mother was romping 
with the maids in the housekeeper's room and the 
kitchen, my uncle found store of amusement in the 
stable and dog-kennel. It may be asked how it was 
possible for a clever woman like my grandmother, and 
one who was so particularly attentive to some of her 
duties, to be thus careless of her children, and thus blind 
to their real interest ; but the state of the case is this, 
that, independent of the blindness with respect to their 
children, too commonly seen in parents in these days 
of comparative light, education was not then understood 
as it is now; added to which consideration, children 
were at that time kept at so great a distance by parents, 
that the latter had not the opportunities which they now 
have, of studying and examining their characters : and 
hence were liable to be deceived by them in a degree 
which can hardly be believed in the present state of 
things. 

But not to dwell any longer on this subject, which is 
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not altogether to my present purpose, I shall shortly 
state that this education, such as I have described it, 
failed not to produce the effects which might be ex- 
pected : my uncle, when grown up, was fit only to be 
the companion of his own gamekeeper or coachman ; 
and my mother married, early in life, so very impru- 
dently that my grandmother would never forgive her, 
and, indeed, could never be prevailed upon to see her 
again. What my father's situation was when he mar- 
ried my mother, I know not ; but a commission in a 
marching regiment was bought for him by my mother's 
family, immediately after his marriage : and when I can 
first recollect any thing, I was living with my parents in 
that unsettled state to which persons are liable who 
make the army their profession. 

I have an exceedingly confused idea of the years that 
passed before I was twelve years old. The number of 
scenes which I went through — the number of persons I 
became acquainted with — ^the multiplicity of faces which 
passed before me — the extraordinary variety of shabby 
lodgings, apartments in barracks, tents, and inns, in 
which I lived with my parents, for days, weeks, or 
months, as it might happen — the perpetual interchanges 
and successions of soldiers' wives, wearing felt hats, and 
gilt earrings, who performed the parts of my mother's 
waiting-maids and my governesses, during this period, 
have left such a medley of ideas in my mind, that it 
would be almost an Herculean labour to attempt to re- 
duce them to any thing like order or regularity. Suffice 
it to say, that, during this time, the regiment in which I 
was born was stationed, for the most part, in some of the 
most remote and wild districts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; and in those parts of western Ireland whose 
shores are for ever invaded by the waves of the stormy 
Atlantic ; and where the shrieks of the sea-gull among the 
rocks convey to the superstitious natives such ideas as fill 
the gossips' tale with images of horror and amazement. 

Sometimes, indeed, we were removed, for a season, 
from the solitary forts and garrisons which are found 
in these situations, to certain little country towns, in 
different parts of the United Kingdom ; and then, though 
quartered in small, inconvenient, and often sordid lodg- 
ings, these situations were commonly so abundant in 
opportunities of amusement to my mother, and the 
ohter ladies of the regiment, that I was commonly 
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more neglected than usual when in stations of this 
kind. 

At length the regiment was ordered to Gibraltar ; on 
which occasion my grandmother sent over her own 
maid to Dublin, where we were then stationed, with a 
handsome present to my mother, together with a re- 
quest that I should be delivered to her charge. 

I do not recollect that any objection was made bv 
either of my parents to this arrangement of my grand- 
mother's; but, as I had been hitherto allowed to ran 
almost wild, a great bustle was made in order to pre- 
pare me for a decent appearance in the presence of the 
old lady, who was known to be very eagle-eyed, with 
respect to such matters as affect externals. 

On this occasion I was taken from the hands of the 
sergeant's wife, who happened at that period to be my 
mother's confidential servant, and was fitted with a pair 
of stiff stays, directed to hold upr my head and drop my 
shoulders ; and was provided with a brocade slip, a hoop 
petticoat, and other suitable omH&ents. 

These things being prepared, I was led by my parents 
to the bay, and there embarked in a packet with Mrs. 
Bridget, my grandmother's maid ; who, by-the-by, ap- 
peared to me to be the finest lady I had ever seen in my 
life. I have no recollection of what I felt when I 
parted from my parents, nor can I distinctiy call even 
their persons to mind ; this probably arose from my 
having been less intimately associated with them than 
with their servants. For although I have so faint a 
recollection of the authors of my being, the figure of 
the sergeant's wife, as she stood upon the pier looking 
after us, while the sailors put off with me to the packet, 
is still as present with me as if I had seen it only yes- 
terday. She was an Irish woman, from the province of 
Connaught, and might have been tolerably good-looking 
had she not had hair of a carroty red, with abundance of 
freckles. She was dressed in a man's beaver hat, and 
man's shoes and stockings, having no cap, and her hair 
in part turned up with a comb, the rest hanging about 
her ears. She wore a short blue petticoat and jacket, 
with a woollen apron, the comer of which she held up 
to her eyes, as she csdled after me with a piercing voice, 
to bid me adieu, denominating me her jewel, her darhng, 
and precious life. 

I remember, that I looked upon her with tears in my 
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eyes, till I was lifted out of the boat, and put up tne side 
of the packet, where such a variety of novel objects pre- 
sented themselves that I probably soon forgot my sor- 
row. Thus closed my military career, and the first 
period of my childhood. A favourable wind soon wafted 
the packet over to the shores of England, and, in a few 
hours after my separation from my parents, I found my- 
self in a post-chaise with Mrs. Bridget, on my way to 
Hartley Hall. 

I do not precisely remember how I first opened a con- 
versation with Mrs. Bridget, for whom I had conceived 
a very high respect ; but I well recollect, that before we 
had advanced far on our road, in the manner I have 
described, she began to hint to me that it would be 
necessary for me to lay aside many practices in which 
I had hitherto allowed myself. " For instance, miss,'' 
she said, *' you must not pick your teeth with your fin- 
gers, as you have seen those wild Irish do ; nor stoop 
your head tUl your ears and shoulders salute each other ; 
nor sit as you now do, kicking your feet and scratching 
your head ; but yon must behave like a pretty miss and 
a young lady, and hold yourself proper ; and be sure 
never cool your tea in your saucer, and then blow it, as 
you did this morning at the inn." Much more, to the 
same purpose, did Mrs. Bridget say to me ; but it so 
happens that the memory, which of all our faculties is 
the most capricious, will not assist me to detail any 
more of her mjunctions ; and, indeed, it is almost mar- 
vellous that I should have recollected so many, inas- 
much as my reader will see that they were not dehvered 
with any manner of attention to system or order ; but 
that small and monstrous offences against propriety 
were weighed in the same balance, and placed together 
in the same forcible point of view. 

But to go on with my history : this, my first lecture, 
continued till we were arrived at the place where we 
were to sleep. We travelled the whole of the next day, 
and expected to reach Hartley Hall before six o'clock 
on the following evening. 

When, on the last day of our journey, we stopped at 
the town which was only one stage from my grand- 
mother's, Mrs. Bridget took me apart, dressed me in the 
clothes which had been prepared by my mother, for my 
appearance before the old lady, and repeated all her in- 
junctions respecting my behaviour ; taking this occasion 
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to impress upon my mind that which she had repeatedly 
said to me during my journey, viz. that my grandmother 
was a lady of high respectabiUty — ^that my family was 
of more consequence than any untitled family in the 
country — that although I had hitherto lived in an humUe 
way, I was a yomif lady by birth, and would probably 
inherit a large fortune — that she had been ashamed to 
see me in the hands of such a low person as my late 
servant — that a waiting- woman was not fit to senre I 
lady, unless she had something smart and polite in her 
deportment, and had received the education of a gentle- 
woman ; and that henceforth she hoped 1 would be above 
familiarity with low persons, but would behave myself 
genteel, and with suitable dignity, according to my raiik. 
In this manner I was tutored by the waiting-maid, and, 
inasmuch as feelings of pride are by no means incom- 

Eatible with the grossest ignorance, and the utmost 
abitual coarseness of mind, I was by no means back- 
ward in inhaling the ideas which Mrs. Bridget desired 
to convey to my mind ; and thus I soon found in myself 
every disposition to become as fine a lady as my new 
friends could wish me to be. 

The waiting-lady's lecture and my toilet were scarcely 
t^oncluded, before the arrival of my grandmother's coach- 
and-four at the inn ; and I, who but a few days before 
had been glad of the attendance of an Irish sergeant's 
wife, was handed into this handsome carriage by a smart 
footman. 

We made the last stage of our journey with such 
rapidity that I was quite surprised when Mrs. Bridget 
pointed out to me the family seat, as seen at a distance. 
It stood on a slight elevation, in the centre of a plain, 
and was surrounded by woods, the approach being 
through a long avenue. The house itself was of brick, 
and extended itself in two large wings, conveying the 
idea of that kind of splendour which proceeds from mag- 
nitude. 

When we came to the porter's lodge, at the entrance 
of the avenue, and began to approach through the 
grounds towards the house, I remember that I could not 
contain myself any longer, but broke out into some ex- 
pression of admiration ; whereby I again brought upon 
myself the reproaches of Mrs. Bridget, who told me 
that nothing in the world was so vulgar as to seem full 
of wonder and amazement. * ' It looks just," said she, ^ ' as 
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if a person came out of a wood, or had never seen any 
thing decent or genteel in their lives before. Do, dear 
miss," ^e added, " do, I pray, keep your wonder to your- 
self, let what will happen, or the very footman will be 
sneering and making a jest of you.^ 

I promised my tutoress that I would endeavour to 
obey her ; nevertheless, I found so much to gape at 
when I alighted from the coach, that I imagine I gave 
but a bad specimen of my tractability in this par- 
ticular. 

The approach to the door of the hall was by a very 
high and wide flight of steps, and the hall itself was an 
immense room, having a staircase at each end; the 
walls being set forth on all sides with paintings, all of 
which had some reference to rural sports. Among 
these was a specimen of that exquisitely elegant and 
touching design so often exhibited in old collections, to 
wit, that of a dead hare, hanging up by the heels, and a 
number of pheasants and partridges lying, without life, 
in the fore-ground. There, also, were the figures of 
certain favourite dogs and horses, which had belonged 
in times past to some of my ancestors ; and an im- 
mense family picture, in which my grandmother her- 
self, in her younger days, was represented in a laced 
Joseph and jockey-cap, leading a fox-hunt, accompanied 
by all her male relations, each of them mounted on 
some favourite horse, and cutting and spurring over hill 
and dale, moss and moor, like the heroes of Chevy 
Chase. The chimney ornaments of this large apart- 
ment, for there was an immense fireplace at one end 
of it, consisted of bucks^ horns, foxes^ heads, and old 
fowling-pieces. Such were the curiosities of this 
apartment ; but I was not allowed to examine them at 
that time, but was led forward by Mrs. Bridget to a 
large parlour at the farther end of this hall, where I was 
introduced into the august presence of my grand- 
mother. 

The parlour itself was boarded and wainscoated with 
oak, which was considerably imbrowned with age, and 
embellished with a cornice of the same, curiously and 
richly carved, representing buds, flowers, and ears of 
corn, whimsically grouped together in a kind of run- 
ning pattern. The floor of this room was bright as 
a looking-glass, and the windows, though large, were 
casements in stone frames ; the grate was higMy pol- 

L3 
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ished, and filled with boughs of yew-tree, although the 
weather was sufficiently cold; for my grandmother 
never allowed a fire to be lighted in any other' part ci 
her house than the kitchen before a certain specified 
day of the year, and until that period arrived, it was 
dangerous for any one to complain of being chilly under 
her roof, as the old lady was exceedingly tenacuoos of 
her own ways and opinions, and never failed to take 
such complaints, however delicately expressed, as cen- 
sures of her management. 

But to return to my story. At a small table, in the 
centre of this large, cold, and comfortless room (for 
such it appeared to me, as I was led into it by Mrs. 
Bridget) sat my grandmother. She was richly dressed 
in a laced headdress, a large hoop, a rich silk gown, and 
long ruffles ; having before her on the table a large gold 
snuff-box, and a pair of spectacles ; opposite to her, at 
the same table, sat a thin, tall, starched figure, whom 1 
afterward found to be a poor cousin, who filled up the 
complicated parts of companion, flatterer, and tea-maker 
to my grandmother, beuig one who would bear any 
thing, by which she might obtain the privilege of eat- 
ing a good dinner every day, and now and then taking 
an airing in a coach-and-four. 

My grandmother appeared to be holding forth, with 
no small vehemence, on some subject by which she 
was strongly interested, at the moment when I entered ; 
but on my cousin calling out, " Oh, madam, here comes 
pretty little miss,'' she ceased to speak, put on her spec- 
tacles, and, holding her hand out to me, encouraged me 
to come «p to her, saying, "And so, Bridget, you are 
earlier than I expected. Come, my dear, give me a 
kiss — ^you are welcome to Hartley Hall." 

I had by this time conceived so high an opinion of aqr 
grandmother, that I was considerably frightened when 
she drew me to her to kiss me, and failed not to avail 
myself of the first opportunity which offered itself of 
making my retreat to the other side of the table, where 
Mrs. Bridget was still standing, and waiting to answer 
such questions as her lady might choose to put to her. 

And now, my reader, you may picture us all, as we 
were assembled around the table. My grandmother, in 
the first place, seated in her arm-chair, (kesMdas I have 
before described her, and retaining such spirit, and even 
dignity of countenance, as proved that she had long 
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been in a situation of command. My cousin Cicely 
sitting at her right-hand, being a tadl, thin, elderly 
maiden, dressed in my grandmother's cast clothes, and 
pljdng her needle with much diligence, while she from 
time to time stole a look at me, and then at my grand- 
mother, uttering exclamations in confirmation of erery 
opinion expressed in her presence. In addition to these, 
you may fancy Mrs. Bridget, who, in the presence of 
my grandmother, was all obsequiousness, and in conse- 
quence fell much in my opinion. And to finish the 
group, picture to yourself my figure, richly dressed in 
my new suit, which was standing on end with large 
fiowers, and from terror and amazement bringing into 
one point of view almost every awkward trick I had 
ever learned during the course of my life ; at the same 
time gazing on my grandmother, with eyes and mouth 
extended to their utmost capability. 

Of the conversation which took place at this time I 
remember a little, but in a very confused and disjointed 
state. Such, however, as I recollect, I shall deliver t6 
my reader, who is, I trust, not altogether uninterested 
in my concerns ; although I must acknowledge that I 
have not yet appeared to him in the most attractive 
point of view which it is possible to imagine : for I was 
m fact, at that period, as disagreeable and as impertinent 
a child as could well be imagined ; being full of defects 
myself, and at the same time possessing much of that 
spirit of detraction so frequently met with in ordinary 
minds. 

Agreeably with this spirit, I had scarcely received the 
salutations of my relations, before I began to make my 
private observations upon their appearances, characters, 
and conversation ; and first, I remarked that my grand- 
mother had put her spectatcles on, and was looking yd* 
tently at me« at the same time that she addressed Mn. 
Bridget to this effect : — " Did I hear you right, chfld 1 
like my daughter did you say ? No, no, it's the ifather's 
face altogether." 

" Miss is like her father, to be sure," said my cousin ; 
" exceedingly like him — ^the very picture of him." 

" How can you go for to say any such thing. Miss 
Cicely 1" said Mrs. Bridget ; " Miss Juliana is the very 
counterpart of her mother, I would venture to assert it 
in any company, and to any one's face. She only wants 
a litUe education, and then it wUl be seen which ef m 
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18 ri^ht. Why, look you, Miss Cicely, she has the very 
fine black eye of the Hartleys." 

"And," said my grandmother, with an expression 
which I could not make out, " what a discoverer of 
wonders you are, Bridget. And I suppose," she added, 
'^ that you haye also discerned in the child the same 
long neck and falling shoulders for which I was re- 
marked in my younger days." 

" Madam is pleased to be merry," said Mrs. Bridget, 
smiling, " I said nothing about the shoulders ;" and at 
the same time she tapped me on the neck, and gave me a 
signal to pull up. 

" Miss is, certainly, not very upright," said my cousin 
Cicely, stitching away, and drawing herself into a more 
erect form than usual. " But you will try to do better 
to please grandmamma — won't you, miss 1" addressing 
me, and at the same time directing a side-glance of her 
eye towards my grandmother. 

I could have answered, that I did not know what 1 
should choose to do, not having yet made up my mind 
whether I might think it worth my while to please my 
grandmother or otherwise ; but I thought it best to be 
silent, being anxious to catch every word that fell from 
the old lady^s lips ; who, after having looked some time 
longer upon me, deliberately took off her spectacles, and 
while she put them into their case, uttered a kind of 
groan, exclaiming, at the same time, " I do not know 
what is to be done — I doubt whether it will ever be 
possible to make her fit to be seen." 

" Oh ! madam," said M». Bridget, " did ever any one 
hear the like ! When we have had the dancing-master, 
and the French master, and when I have altered the 
trimming of her slip, and taught miss to do open work 
and scalloping, she will be quite another thing ; and you 
will say so, I am sure, madam." 

" Well, well," said my grandmother, taking a pinch of 
snuif, " I hope your predictions will come true, Bridget, 
and I have the more confidence that they will do so, 
because I know that you have a tolerable taste and 
judgment for one of your condition." 

Mrs. Bridget received this compliment with a courtesy, 
and left the room. 

I remember no more of thQ conversation which then 
took place, and probably should not have remembered so 
much had it not affected me so nearly, and kept me in ft 
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state of such doubt and suspense about my appearance ; 
sometimes leading me to think that I was an absolute 
monster ; and again filling me with the idea, that, if I 
chose, I might become a lady, like my grandmother. 

All further discussions respecting me, at this time» 
were, however, as I well recollect, interrupted by the 
servants with the tea-equipage. Soon after which oin: 
ears were saluted with a whoop and halloo, such as 
persons commonly use when calling dogs, and in a few 
minutes a great big figure, in a shooting-jacket and 
jockey cap, entered the room, accompanied by Rve or 
six dogs. This person was no other than my uncle 
Barnaby, who, at the sight of me, fixed his hands on 
his sides, and laughed till he made the whole room ring 
again, calling me a little droll figure, a pug dog, and a 
Dutch doll, and advising his mother to have my picture 
taken at full length : however, when his fit of merriment 
had somewhat subsided, he gave me a hearty kiss, and 
said, " You and I shall be good friends by-and-by," and 
began a kind of boisterous play with me, which was 
commonly renewed whenever we met, from that time 
for some years to come. 

Thus have I given my reader a considerably detailed 
account of my first introduction into my grandmother's 
family ; and shall proceed to say that every thing I 
afterward saw and heard was of a piece with this first 
introduction. I was presently made to despise my 
former modes of life and manners, and aspire to some- 
thing more genteel. Mere worldly motives were given tp 
me for excision. I was t^^ught to. think myself a person 
of great consequence, and to dread vulgarity and low life 
above all things : but at the same time, entirely false 
notions were given me of the nature of true gentility,, 
and I was led to confound poverty with coarseness, 
humility with meanness, ai^d simplicity with awkward^ 
ness. I had no criterion given me by which I might 
distinguish true greatness from that which is false, or 
the fine pohsh of truly elegant nianners from the fals^ 
glare of fashion. 

There is a certain good taste and discernment of what 
is really Ipvely, which true religion oply can bestow ; 
but at that period of my life of which I speak, I had not 
the least knowledge of religion, nor do I know that any 
attempt was ever made, during my childhood, by any of 
my owA fav^ily* tp communics^te to Qie any opimcoM^' 
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on this subject. No time, howeyer, was lost, I wefi 
recollect, after my arrival in England, in modelling my 
exterior into something more tolerable than what it first 
presented. I was placed in the hands of the best 
dancing-master the neighbourhood would afford — ^was 
taught to enter a room with a skimming courtesy, such 
as was then in fashion — to manage my hoop with dex- 
terity, when I stepped into a carriage — and to smile 
without displaying every tooth in my head, as 1 had 
been accustomed to do. I also learned to speak ahttle 
French, and to play on the harpsichord: also, to do 
open work and net purses, with certain other accom- 

Jwshments of the same description, which I acquired 
rom my friend Mrs. Bridget, who, while she taught me 
the exercise of my needle, failed not to amuse me Mrith 
such discourses as at once fed my pride and exalted my 
self-love. 



CHAPTER II. 

Goes to Boarding-school — Her Journey thither, in company with 
her Grandmother — Description of her Governess. 

Tbrim years had now elapsed since I had been brought 
to England, and those who saw me on my first arrival 
scarcely could recognise the little wild Irish girl 
in the haughty miss into which she was then con- 
verted. 

About this time my uncle Barnaby went to London, 
why or wherefore I know not ; but this I remember, 
that he went with some reluctance, and staid a long 
time ; so long, indeed, that my grandmother, who never 
trusted him long out of her sig^ thought it expedient 
to go up to town in search of him ;' and on this occasion, 
as I was not thought old enough to be iatrodoced into the 
world, and as she had no one with whom she could 
conveniently leave me at Hartley Hall, as I was known 
to have a high spirit, she began to look about for a 
school in the neighbourhood, in which she might place 
me for a few months. 

Hie old lady had some difiEtculty in making me submit 
to tlus arrangement for my heart beat for a journey to 
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London ; but my grandmother was tolerably peremptory 
when she had once decided upon any point ; and as 1 
happened to know this feature in her character, I was 
compelled to acquiesce. 

My grandmother, after having brought me to consent,, 
had some difficulty to decide upon a school suitable to 
her purpose ; but, after some deliberation, her choice^ 
was fixed by the lady of the rector of the parish, who 
mentioned a little seminary in a neighbouring village 
where a niece of hers had been placed for two years> 
and had done great honour to her teacher, by a peacock 
which she had worked in chenilles, and which was said 
to be even more beautiful than the creature itself, in its 
greatest perfection. This was enough, my grandmother 
fixed on the school in question without further hesita- 
tion ; and, the governess having been duly apprized of 
our intentions, we set out one fine afternoon, in th» 
month of July, in my grandmother's coach-and-four, in: 
quest of this seminary. 

A few months before these events had taken place, a 
young lady from a boarding-school in the neighbouring 
town had been spending the holydays at Hartley HaU» 
and as she was my bed-fellow when there, I had been 
amused, I will not say profited, during many a long 
night, with details of her school frolics, of tricks played 
to the masters, of tarts piurloined, of governesses de-i 
ceived and teachers insulted. 

The hope of being enabled to have a part in eiq>loitft 
like these had done more to reconcile me to the prospect 
of going to school than all the arguments of my grandn 
mother, and her auxiliaries, Mrs. Cicely and Mrs^ 
Bridget, brought together in one point of view. 

Accordingly, when my grandmother and I got into th» 
coach, I was presently lost in the anticipation of theses 
frolics, and scarcely observed the direction in which we^ 
were moving, till we had left the Hall considerably be-, 
hind us» aod were advanced upon a road which led 
through the moel intricate and solitary parts of the 
park. 

I remember that it had been an exceedingly hot day„ 
and therefore the deep, shade of the trees was particularly 
grateful to us. It was also amusing to see the deer 
start and % away at the unusual sound of wheels in^ 
this solitude, and even the birds seemed to be di^turbecl 
M the ooach brushed between^ tbe treeok 
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'* And \(rhere are we ^oing, madam V I said, as I ad- 
dressed my grandmother ; *' there is no town, that I 
know of, in this direction." 

My grandmother then informed me, that the place w% 
were going to was retired, that I should have few com- 
panions, but that I should be perfectly safe,, and migbt 
be very happy till her return. This description of the 
place of my destination did not by any means^ coincide 
with the expectations which I had conceived, and in a 
moment destroyed all the plans of amusement which I had 
formed. I in consequence became sullen, and remained 
silent till the carriage emerged from the shadowy scenes 
which I have described, and passing through a gate of 
the park, which was seldom required to be opened, en- 
tered upon a common, skirted with many trees, towards 
the west : from which arose, in the very face of the 
setting sun, a slender white spire, which belonged to the 
village church. Many cottages and other humble habita- 
tions were seen here and there, partially covered by the 
trees. A number of sheep were feeding on this com- 
mon, where the wild thyme and heather blossoms 
afforded many a fragrant banquet for the bees. 

As soon as we entered on this heath, we were aware 
of the freshness and balmy sweetness of the evening 
breeze ; and any one but a person agitated as 1 then 
was, with high and angry passions, would have been 
touched and interested by the soothing tranquillity and 
charming simplicity of this scene. 

Although the common was more than a mile across, 
we soon reached the entrance of the village, which I 
have before described as being situated among trees ; 
and passing immediately under the church, and along a 
kind of rural street, we presently came to a stop before 
a small house, which, for its neatness, simplicity, and 
the romantic beauty of its situation, was seldom equalled, 
and perhaps never excelled. The house itself was old 
and irregularly built, presenting to the front two gable 
ends, with a porch between ; the roof was high and 
slanting, being covered with thatch, and having several 
windows projecting from the thatch. The building 
was incrusted with a kind of roi^h-cast, washed white^ 
and it seemed as if nature had been peculiarly fanciful 
in the formation of the grounds around this dwelling, 
forming, in a small compass, such a variety of hill and 
dale as is rarely to be met with in a space of many 
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miles. Neither was there wanting, to complete this fairy 
landscape, the utmost variety of fragrant flowers, whether 
wild or cultivated by the hand of man ; which, together 
with the richest verdure, and the sparkling of a little 
brook, that came tumbling down from the higher grounds, 
formed altogether such a delicious retreat as monarchs 
might envy. Near this house a milk-white cow was 
feeding in a small field, and as soon as the carriage 
stopped, our ears were saluted with the joyful exclama- 
tions of children at play. The notes were not loud or 
harsh, but indicative of well-educated sprightliness and 
<;hastened merriment. My grandmother was gratified, 
and expressed her pleasure at this scene. 

We aUghted, and walked up the garden-walk to the 
house-door ; there, having knocked, the door was opened 
to us by a peat female servant, and we were introduced 
into the best parlour, or room kept for visiters, where, 
while we waited the appearance of the mistress of the 
house, I had the opportunity of making such comments 
on all I saw as served to feed my pride and increase my 
ill-humour. 

The apartment was of a tolerable size, and had been 
handsomely fitted up in its day; but its ornaments 
were old-fashioned, and bore the marks of the ravages 
of time ; and though the utmost attention had evidently 
been paid to neatness through every part of it, yet there 
were certain circumstances relative to its furniture, and 
even its walls, which proved to me that its inhabitants 
were such as found it necessary to be attentive to econ- 
omy. The old-fashioned hangings had been repaired, 
and eked out in several places ; the furniture of the 
chairs was of patchwork, and several pieces of needle- 
work, which hung upon the wall, wanted those frames 
of gilt-work, and that glazing, which I thought they de- 
served. Being occupied in discerning these blemishes, 
1 had no eye for a wilderness of sweets and beauties 
which was spread before the open window, till my at- 
tention was called to it by my grandmother, who hinted 
that I could not be otherwise than happy in a situation 
abounding with so many delicious circumstances. 

Before the pert reply which hung upon my lips had 
time to form itself into words, the door of the room 
opened, and the mistress of the house, whom I shall 
henceforward call my governess, entered the room, and 
paid her compliments to us, with Buch an air of Christian 
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humility, unfeigned charity, and undesigning simplicity, 
as for a moment awed me into something like respect 
She was a little woman, considerably advanced in 
years, and habited as a widow. She had in her younger 
days been handsome, as was very evident from the regu- 
larity of her features, and the remaining delicacy of hff 
complexion ; but that which was most remarkable in 
her appearance was the expression of that grace which 
enables us to bear afflictions and calamities with oon- 
stancy and calmness of mind, and with a ready and 
cheerful submission to the will of God. Even to one 
bhnded by pride as I was, these characteristics were 
sufficiently legible, and seemed to demand my esteem, 
as it were, in spite of myself ; and, probably, I should 
have been more ready to bestow it, had I not perceived, 
in the dress of this excellent and amiable person, cer 
tain little circumstances which marked a degree of fru- 
gality, which 1, as the pupil of the elegant and accom- 
plished Mrs. Bridget, had learned to look upon with tbe 
most sovereign contempt. What these circumstances 
were I now forget, but, probably, some symptoms of 
repairs in her well-saved gown. 



CHAPTER III. 

Her Grandmother's departure— She is introduced to Amn and ber 
companions — Their conversation with the Gtxvemess. 

I REMEMBER little of what passed between my grand- 
mother and my new governess, and can only recollect 
that when my grandmother arose, I followed her to the 
door, and burst into tears. My grandmother failed not 
to chide me for what she considered as a symptom of 
a want of submission to her will, and, hastening to her 
carnage, left me with my governess, who, addressing me 
kindly, entreated that I would be comforted, and in 
order, probably, to divert my thoughts, asked me if I 
would accompany her into the garden, whither she was 
going to call her children. 

So saying, she offered her hand, that hand which, as 
I afterward found, was so continually employed in soft- 
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ening the bed of sickness, and conyeying relief to the 
distressed ; but I pretended not to observe the motion, 
and drawing back with affected humility, to permit her 
to go first, followed her through a back-door of the 
smsdl hall or vestibule, into a garden, where I presently 
seemed lost in a kind of flowery labyrinth. Tlurough 
this, however, I soon made my way, being led by my 
governess, who at length brought me out on a green 
terrace, terminated by an alcove, in which several chil- 
dren were busily engaged in play ; a little table stood 
before them in the centre of the alcove, on which lay 
several dolls, which I rather wondered at, as three of 
the young people appeared to be nearly my own age« 
This little party consisted of six, and I could, at this 
moment, give my reader not only each of their names, 
but the exact description of all their persons. I shall, 
however, content m]^elf with the minute description 
of one only, who, being the eldest of the party, and the 
niece of my governess, seemed to exert a gentle au- 
thority over the rest. 

The name of this little girl was Anna, and at the time 
I knew her, she was thirteen years of age, though, from 
her appwrance, she might have passed for much 
younger ; while the constant prudence and equanimity 
of her deportment would have done credit to one a great 
deal older. 

The appearance of youth, which I mentioned, pro- 
ceeded from her extraordinary dehcacy of complexion, 
the mildness of her eyes, and the thousand dimples 
which played around her coral Ups, together with a 
simplicity as charming as it is uncommon. 

At the moment when we were first seen approaching 
the bower, she was forming a wreath of eglantine, and 
fastening it on the hat of the youngest of the Uttle group, 
a pretty child of about five years old, whose name was 
Ermina, and whom I afterward found to be an orphan ; 
while the others were all calling upon her to take some 
office in their gambols, which could not be agreeable 
without their beloved Anna. 

At sight of us, however, the sports immediately 
ceased ; but not the gay expression of the happy party, 
who, after having paid their compliments to me, with 
that kind of politeness which proceeds from real good- 
will, gathered round their governess, and silently, yet 
eagerly, strove to obtain one of those hands which I, 
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but now, had so insolently rejected. The old lady 
looked round upon her little people with a kind of 
maternal tenderness, and reminding them that it was 

getting late, moved in the midst of them towards the 
ouse. 

When arrived there, we were taken into the school- 
room, the simple furniture of which again afTorded mat- 
ter for my comments. Here the cloth was laid on the 
oak table, and a little supper set out, which I afterward 
found had been done in compliment to me, as a new 
comer, as no meal at this hour ever afterward appeared. 
This plain and homely repast, excellent as it was of 
its kind, consisting of strawberries and cream, and small 
white loaves, brought with it no satisfaction to me, be- 
cause I was resolved not to be pleased ; but I found that 
this unexpected treat was a matter of high delight to the 
blooming and sraUing young creatures with whom I 
was BOW associated. On this occasion the gentle Anna 
displayed all her dimples, and the little Ermina, who 
was commonly called Minny by those who loved her, 
absolutely broke out into such an intemperance of mirth 
that her governess was compelled to look somewhat 
seriously upon her; but this cloud being past away, 
sunshine was presently restored to every countenance, 
for I speak not of my own. And now I witnessed that 
which I had never before seen, namely, that innocent 
play of spirits and of wit which can only proceed from 
those who feel their minds at peace with respect to 
their most important concerns. It is written, " For as 
the crackling of thorns under the pot, so is the laughter 
of fools." Eccles. vi. 6. And again, " Even in laughter 
the heart is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heavi- 
ness." Prov. xiv. 13. But, " The Lord will bless his 
people with peace." Psalm xxix. 11. And it was, in- 
deed, such a peaceful, such a tranquil state of enjoy- 
ment, which I now witnessed, as I never before had 
formed a conception of ; and now could by no means 
understand. I remember, however (for my memory is 
particularly tenacious of the events of these days)^ 
many remarks that were made while this little assem- 
bly were regaling themselves with the simple fare 
which was spread before them. And first, our gov- 
erness observed, that " she could not conceive any deli- 
cacy whatever, which labour or money could procure, 
more exquisite than the present feast which was spread 
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before them, and hence," said she, " we may infer the 
goodness of the Almighty, who prepares such dainties 
for humble and simple persons, as the tables of kings 
could not excel." 

She then remarked, that " fruit was the food of sinless 
man in Paradise," and proceeded to point it out as the 
Scripture emblem of all manner of spiritual good things. 
She then proceeded to speak of Eden, and the manner 
of man's life in that ancient seat of glory, hinting that 
" there were many assurances in Scripture of the resto- 
ration of that same blessed order of things, which pre- 
vailed before the fall, in the last days of the world." 

Her young people, I observed, answered her as if 
well acquainted with the subjects she was speaking of; 
and expressed a wish that they might be enabled to con- 
form to that simplicity of habits and behaviour whidi 
their Saviour loved. 

*' And here," said Anna, on whom ray eyes had been 
almost constantly fixed, ever since I had sat down at 
table, being, as it were, fascinated by the extraordinary 
simplicity and beauty of her expression, "if it were 
possible to form a Paradise in tnis present state of 
things, we have every thing here which might be need- 
ful : trees, and flowers, and brooks, and breezy lawns, 
and shadowy bowers, and leisure to receive instruction, 
without any worldly people to come in and destroy our 
peace." 

*' My dear child," rephed her aunt, " that retreat must 
be deep indeed into which sin and the world do not 
enter. Remember, that the seat of sin is in the heart, 
and whoever knows his own heart must be assured that 
a very great change must pass in that heart before he 
is fit to become an inhabitant of Eden." 

" Oh ! my aunt," replied Anna, while such a lovely 
blush rose in her cheeks as I had never before seen, 
and a tear trembled in her gentle eye, " I was far from 
presuming to say, that although this place is like a Par- 
adise to me, we are, any of us, fit to live in Eden. I 
know that we are all desperately wicked by nature, and 
that ' there is none good, no, not one.' " 

Had not pride sealed my lips, I should have spoken 
on hearing this remark ; but as I believed it was more 
for my dignity to remain perfectly silent, I failed not so 
to do, contenting myself with fixing my eyes, with an 
unmoved gaze, upon my young school-fellow. She» 
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however, either did not, or would not, notice my rude- 
ness ; but looked attentively at her aunt, who thus ad- 
dressed her : — " I believe you, my dear ; I am sure you 
have too much humihty to question your own natural 
depravity, or that of any of your fellow-creatures. You 
have not so read your Bible, I trust, my child : and this 
being premised, I cordially agree with you in what you 
have nirther said respecting this place, and our httle 
society here. If there is a set of persons on earth who 
are happy in each other, and surrounded by blessings, it 
is ourselves ; and though we have the sin of our n^ure 
still to contend with, and shall have until death, never- 
theless, we have often such sweet experience of the 
tender love of our God and our Saviour, that we find as 
much of Eden in this our humble retreat as was ever 4 
found on earth since the fall of man.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 

She retires to rest, for the first time, at School— The apartment— Its 
furniture and Ornaments — Overhears the morning hynm <^ hei 
School-fellows — The course of Instruction pursH^ in this Board- 
ing-school. 

The conversation then took a less serious tnm. Lit- 
tle Minny made some remark which made all the httle 
ones laugh ; and my governess told us some curious 
anecdotes of her childhood, exhibiting before us curious 
pictures of the manners of those times, contrasting 
them with those of the present day. 

When the hour of separation arrived, our governess 
knelt down in the midst of us, and prayed ; after which 
1 was led up-stairs into a small room, where I was made 
to understand that I was to sleep alone ; an arrangement 
which did not please me, for I had seen a young lady at 
supper who was called by her school-fellows Ohvia, 
whom I had fixed upon as my bed-fellow, having con- 
ceived some hope that she was a character which might 
be worked upon, and which might be won over to my own 
ways of thinking. There was however, as I thought, no 
use in expostulating ; I therefore wished my governess, 
who had attended me to my room, a good mght, with no 
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small ceremony ; and when she was gone, turned round 
to contemplate every circumstance about my little apart- 
ment. 

The bed was small, and hung with blue and white 
check ; the walls were covered with common blue paper. 
An old-fashioned glass stood on a toilet, at one end of 
the room, and two old upright rush-bottomed chairs 
stood on each side of the bed. On the antiquated 
mantel-piece stood two lambs of wood or wire, clothed in 
cotton wool, and having eyes made of black beads ; and 
above, upon the wall, was a small red and white oil 
painting, representing two little children, which, like the 
babes in the wood, stood hand in hand, the one being 
the similitude of a little boy, as 1 judged by his robings, 
and a small whip which he held in the hand which was 
unoccupied, and the other, undoubtedly, a little girl, as 
her cap was adorned with a bunch of roses. 

Although the painting was but an ordinary one, there 
was not wanting, in the expression of these little ones, 
in their delicate features, their coral lips, and soft blue 
eyes, a certain something which would have induced the 
spectator to believe that they might once have been some 
tender mother's pride, and woiHd have induced him to 
ask, whose are these little ones ? where are they now ? 
what has been their fate ? has any mother mourned their 
early deaths ] But no tender inquiries of this kind sug- 
gested themselves to my mind. On the contrary, I 
turned away disgusted from all I saw, and throwing 
myself on a chair, burst into a flood of tears, proceeding 
from pride, passion, and selfishness. However, when I 
had bewailed my fancied afflictions for a sufficient length 
of time, I bethought myself of going to bed, where 1 soon 
fell into a much more profound, refreshing sleep than 
a person in my afflicted case' could be expected to enjoy. 

It was morning when I awoke, and the red beams of 
the early sun rested on the walls of my room. I got up 
in haste, and opened my window ; the air was balmy and 
fragrant, and the dew still glistened on the grass and 
flowers, on the bank opposite my window, for the ground 
of the garden arose with considerable precipitancy from 
the house to the higher parts of the garden. There, 
while I stood for a moment, 1 suddenly heard a chorus 
of soft and melodious voices rising up towards my open 
window, as from the room below, and could distinctljf 
make out the following verses ; — 
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*- Tc^ ibm, oar Fuber and our God^ 
C*ur .K*viu. ik'icig» we'll rmiae ; 
Bt lu. \*CT jiCjisuK- ani delight, 

Ti:> Wiir«4:ii; an:. u> aare thee. Lard* 

Oi:\f u^ zii.> work tnr. this ; 
Emi'j.'jinrn:* s-jch as angdia lore, 

>*> ask no other bliaa."^ 

I can pve you little idea of what my feelings weie 
on heannir this strain, hut 1 recollect that I stood at the 
window till it ceased, and then lifting up my eyes to- 
wards H erove of oak-^ree^ which was situated at the 
top of the hill, beyond the bounds of the garden, and 
present td bentath its branches many shadowy and in- 
Titinj recesses. 1 beiran to compare in my own mind 
those pleasures of relisrion and retirement spoken of 
the day before by my poTcmess. with those of scenes 
of pomp and worldly pleasure which I had often heard 
mv grandmother describe. At length, recollecting my- 
self. I hastened to dress, and to make mv appearance at 
the break fast -table, where the httle family were by this 
time assembled. After breakfast my gOTemess appointed 
me a place in the school-room, and erery one pres- 
ently engHged in her usual employment. Education 
at that period was, in some respects, not so well under- 
stood as it now is ; in others, perhaps, much better: 
fewer accomplishments were then taught,-^he French 
language even was little studied, and not taught at all 
by our gOTemess, but she took great pains to teach her 
pupils to read and write their own language with pro- 
priety. She understood history and geography well,— 
was an excellent Bible scholar, and few persons had 
such skill with their needle. She accordingly arranged 
her day in such a way as to give proper attention to each 
of these branches of instruction. — ^The mornings were 
always devoted by her to making us learn our lessons 
and write ; at one we dined, after which we took some 
exercise for an hour, and then assembled again till twe 
o'clock, which period was devoted to our needles, while 
one of the party, by turns, read the Bible aloud, or some- 
times one or other of those few little volumes whidi 
were at that time prepared for children. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dissatisfied during her first evening at School — Olivia inquires the 
cause — Their conversation ; and the Story of the httle Chuckoor. 

The first evening which I spent at the school turned 
out, as it happened, very rainy; accordingly, having 
4spent our time till five o'clock in the way I have men- 
tioned, we then drank tea, after which we were allowed 
to play» and the dolls were produced, at the sight of 
which my pride again took alarm ; and though Anna 
explained to me that it was partly in accommodation 
to the taste of the little ones that the elder cjiildren sub- 
mitted to this kind of amusement, yet I could by no 
means bring my mind to a participation in these puerile 
entertainments, and in consequence sat down in the 
window-seat determined not to make myself agreeable. 

In the mean time the dolls were dressed, and I ob- 
served that Anna (who but now had pleaded her desire 
to please the little ones as a kind of apology for playing 
with dolls) was to the full as deeply engaged in the 
amusement as Minny herself : and now, if it will not 
be deemed out of place, I must pause to make this re- 
mark, which has often occurred to me, though I cannot 
recollect having heard it made by any other person, viz. 
That uneducated and unsubdued children are as unfit for 
play as for work ; and that the same qualities are requir 
site to make a child agreeable in the play-room, as suc- 
cessful in the school-room. The generality of children 
are aptly described by almost the very words of our 
Saviour (Matt. xi. 16, 17), " We may pipe unto them and 
they will not dance, we may mourn unto them and they 
will not weep." 

Perhaps some persons may feel themselves inclined 
to doubt the accuracy of this remark, and for this rea- 
son : that it is commonly supposed that there are in all 
societies of children certain popular characters which 
are more agreeable to their companions than to their 
masters. I answer, — that there are characters who 
have a natural influence over their fellow-creatures, 
and that such will always have a party, and a number 
of adherents in every society ; but let these characters 
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be closely examined, and it will be found that they foim 
no exception to my proposition, viz. ** That the same 
qualities which make a child agreeable and successful 
in the school-room are equally necessary to make him 
acceptable upon the play-ground." 

But to return to my former self, whom I left sulking 
on the window-seat. 1 had remained for some time 
utterly neglected by the happy party, when Olivia, of 
whom I before spoke, during a pause of the play, sidled 
up to me, and, after some hesitation, addressed me 
with a request to Join in the amusement. — I answered, 
in a low voice, *' that I was too unhappy to play.** 

" Unhappy, miss !" replied the other, •' I am sorry for 
it ; what has made you unhappy V and at the same : 
time she took a place on a comer of the same window- 1 
seat on which I had enthroned myself in all the dignity 
of my fancied importance. 

As the rest of the party were now again engaged ia 
high festivity, having made houses with benches in the 
two farther corners of the room, and divided themselves 
into families, 1 had full leisure to answer Olivia's ques- 
tion, and I failed not to make the best of it, by repre* 
senting my case in a very doleful point of view. 

I first described my happiness at home, the splendour 
of mv grandmother's establishment, the habits to which 
I had been accustomed, the silver mug out of which I 
drank, and the superb teacup from which I daily sipped 
my breakfast ; and then I proceeded to draw the dread- 
ful reverse of my situation, the comparatively small 
room in which I sat, the closet in which I slept, the ex- 
change of damask curtains for hangings of blue check, 
together with sundry other afflictions of the same 
nature, which I described as being altogether more than 
1 could bear. 

In reply to this Olivia looked at me with an expres- 
sion indeed of some compassion, for I was crying bit- 
jterly, but with more wonder, and at length she said, 
" But we are very happy here. Every thing is quite 
.clean; and what signify those things you talk ofV 

"What signify those things, miss!" I said: "why 
nothing at all to those people who know nothing better." 

" Oh ! but," said Olivia, " I do know better things, 
for our tea-room at home, miss, is hung with pea-green 
cut velvet paper; and our best bed-room is of red 
damask." 

I have a look of contempt, as much as to say, Who 
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cares for your tea-room and your best bed-chamber— 
, what are you compared with me ? For 1 had learned 
that she was the daughter of an attorney in a neighbour- 
ing town. However, as I felt the need of some person 
to fill up the place of Mrs. Bridget in my confidence> I 
thought it best to answer her with some politeness, and 
accordingly replied, that "pea-green was as pretty a 
colour as could well be imagined for a tea-room," and 
expressed my astonishment that she, who had beea 
used to so handsome an apartment, should be perfectly 
happy in such a house as that in which she then resided. 

" Oh ! but," said Olivia, " we do not sit in the tea- 
room every day, only when there is company ; and I am 
always glad to get out of it, for I am so afraid of soiling 
the carpet, or some other such mischief." 

Our conversation then took another turn, and I told 
her how many suits I had — how they were trimmed — 
what jewels my grandmother had in her jewel-box, and 
how many headdresses of lace she bought during the 
year, with other matters of equal moment, by which 
vanities 1 so far worked upon the mind of my little 
companion, that when she was at length called to join 
the play, she answered fretfully that " she was tired, 
and did not love dolls." 

Thus had the poison begun to work, and the worldly 
discourse which 1 had introduced in this seat of peace 
had already begun to produce its never-failing eflectt 
namely, the exchange of cheerfulness for gloom, and 
peace for discontent, in the mind of that person who 
had been exposed to the temptation. 

It was getting dusk, and the hour of retirement was 
near at hand, when our governess appeared at the door. 
At the sight of her, all the younger part of the company 
ran up to her, and leading her to a chair, begged her to 
sit down and tell them a story. She smiled, but suf- 
fered herself to be prevailed upon : and taking little 
Minny on her lap, told us the following story, every 
word of which I remember as well as if I heard it but 
yesterday. 

THE LITTLE CHUCKOOR. 

'* The chuckoor was a handsome brown bird, abot|t 
the size of a small fowl ; he was hatched in a holloar 
tree, among some of those ranges of hills at the back of 
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the English settlements in the East Indies. VThente 
was a young bird he was taken by one of the hill-mei, 
mnd shut up in a cage of wicker-work, which was with- 
out a door, and in this plight was made a present of to 
the wife of a certain chief, who lived in a httle foit 
tmong the hills. 

*' It came to pass, after a while, that this chief went 
out with his men and plundered the English, who had 
possessions of lands not far from them. Whereupon, 
the English attacked them and took their fort from 
them. Immediately after this fort was taken, a certain 
English gentleman, belonging to the army, went into 
the fort, and while he was looking about him, he heard 
a noise under his feet like the clucking of a hen, and he 
looked to that side from whence the noise came, and 
there was the poor chuckoor in his cage, nearly covered 
over with dead men and fragments of the demolished 
walls of the fort. Had not this gentleman seen this poor 
bird, he would probably have been there till he had died 
of hunger. 

" Then the gentleman pitied the poor bird, and took 
up the cage and brought the little creature to his tent, 
and set bread and water before it; but the Hindoos, 
who knew the nature of this bird, said that he did not 
want water in the cold season of the year, and that 
Bome kind of grain would be more acceptable to him 
than bread : so the gentleman kept the chuckoor in his 
tent, till he had an opportunity of sending it to his chil- 
dren, who were with their mother at an English station 
at some distance from the hills. 

"Now I leave you to imagine how pleased these 
little children were, when they saw the little prisoner 
which had been taken in the fort : they begged their 
mamma to buy a new cage for it, and covered it over 
with a green baize cloth every night, because this little 
creature could not bear the sharp and fresh air of the 
night in the cold season. They also appointed a ser- 
vant to take care of him. 

" This servant, who was a black man, was very fond 
of the little chuckoor, and he took out his cage every 
day and set it in the sun ; and sometimes he allowed 
the bird to go out of its cage, and amuse itself with 
■ going about in his sight ; but this was not till the little 
creature knew his master, and would obey his call. 

" And now I must tell you a wonderful quality of this 
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\ bird ; he would take bits of burning wood and sparkii 
^ of fire in his mouth without being hurt ; hence he was. 
I called the fire-eater, and it was a great amusement to. 
I the children to see this little bird eat fire. 

" So the little chuckoor led a very happy life with} 
these children, though he met with two great alarma, 
the one was from a cat, and the other from a rat, who- 
came near his cage one night, but both his enemies' 
were driven away immediately, and it was quite affect- 
ing to hear how the little creature afterward tried to 
talk, and express his fears to his servant, and the rest 
of the family. 

** At length the time came when the good gentleman 
and his family must. go to Europe, and for this purpose 
they nmst needs go on board ship, and experience many 
hardships, and suffer much from cold ; and on this occa^ 
sion they began to feel anxious about their little bird, 
because they could not take him with them, on account 
of the cold, for this little bird could not bear cold. 

" The good gentleman and his family had been living 
up the country, many miles distant from the sea, and, 
in order to prosecute their journey, it became necessary 
for them to go down to Calcutta, which is near the sea. 
They made the first part of their journey in boats, upoa 
the river Ganges, and when they arrived in Calcutta, 
and began to prepare to go on board ship, they became 
more anxious about their bird, and were entirely at a 
loss what to do for him. 

'* Now, while things were in this state, the gentleman 
went out one day to visit an acquaintance, and when he 
was introduced into his parlour, he found that one side 
of it opened into a large aviary formed of wire- work, 
and, behold, in this aviary were all manner of tame 
and beautiful birds; and while he looked into this 
aviary, the person who was employed to take care of 
them came in at an opposite door, and having swept th^ 
floor of the aviary, he set forth the daily food and drink 
of its inhabitants in twelve shallow pans. In these 
pans were plantains and brown sugar, boiled rice and. 
dry rice, and all kinds of grain, besides clear water. In 
short, every thing which the most fastidious bird could 
desire, and all these arranged with the neatness ancl 
order which one might expect at a royal table. 

" And now, my dear children," continued our gOY- 
emess, *' I think it will not be needful to tell you, that the 
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good gentleman, on seeing this, thought of his litde 
chuckoor, and begred that this, his feathered favoorite, 
might be admitted into this happy society of birds. 
Thus, after his many adventures and many difficulties, 
the little chuckoor found rest at last, and the good gen- 
tleman's children, to this very day, tell the history of 
the hill captive, and of the happy termination of his 
sufferings." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Story of the little Chuckoor explained — ^Juliana acquires nii- 
gioos knowledge, but still cherishes the idea of her own superiority 
— The cause of her intimacy with Olivia discovered by Anna. 

" But, my dear governess," said little Minny, " is this 
story true, quite true V 

" Yes," replied the old lady, " very, very true, for I 
knew the gentleman who found the bird, and aJl his 
dear children. But, my young people, before we dis- 
miss this story, shall we not try to draw some profitable 
moral from it 1 Who is this chuckoor story like, and 
what lesson of wisdom does it contain 1" 

" I know, my dear aunt," said Anna, rising hastily, 
and drawing near to the old lady, " it is like mine — like 
your poor niece's, my dear aunt. 1 was left destitute 
and helpless when a very little baby — without a father, 
without a mother, and surrounded with the ruins of our 
domestic happiness, and you became my dear honoured 
mother — you took me into your bosom — you guarded 
and protected me from those who would have injured 
me — you supported me during my tender infancy, and 
now, in this sweet retirement, 1 am daily enjoying 
every temporal comfort, and every spiritual advantage 
which can be partaken on earth. The little chuckoor is 
not capable of thanking his Maker for all that he has 
done for him ; but 1, with the Divine help, will thank him 
— I will praise him — I will bless him, and that for ever,* 
for all his unspeakable mercies." So sayings she laid 
her sweet face upon the bosom of her aunt, and burst 
into tears ; while the good lady, half chidingly, half 
caressingly, replied, *^ Oh ! my Anna, what have I done 
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for you which is not daily repaid to me a thousand-fold, 
by your tender love and sweet affection." 

Thus closed our evening. And as I have now given 
my reader a view of one twenty-four hours in my 
new situation, I now content myself with saying, that 
as this first day passed, so passed many more days, and 
in fact some weeks, with little variety, excepting that 
whenever the evenings were fine, we walked out and 
explored many exquisite scenes, of which 1 should 
despair to give an adequate description ; for, after all, 
when even the finest writer has assembled every beau- 
tiful object which our rocks and hills, our forests and 
our brawling brooks, and transparent lakes, can possibly 
afford, together with every charm of fragrant flower, 
breezy lawn, azure sky, &c., it must depend on the ima- 
gination of the reader to group them with taste, and 
represent them to himself with accuracy. But enough 
of this, and too much, perhaps, considering that it is for 
very young persons 1 am now writing, and that these, 
commonly, consider all matters impertinent, in a narra- 
tive of this kind, which do not immediately promote 
the progress of the story. 

These walks of which 1 speak had generally some 
act of charity for their end and object ; and not un- 
seldom when these little works of love were accom- 
plished, and some poor creature relieved by a present 
of a garment, or a cordial, or some other small matter, 
would we sit down under the shade of some spreading tree, 
or on the side of a hill, or near some brook, or bank of 
flowers, — and there, while the little ones played around 
her, our governess would take occasion to tell her elder 
children some profitable story, or pleasant anecdote, for 
which she not unseldom took the hint from some natural 
object within her view, elucidating many parts of Scrip- 
ture from these, and teaching us, as it were, to read in 
the book of nature, and compare visible with invisible, 
and natural with spiritual things. 

It was on certain occasions of this kind that I formed 
my first ideas of some of the most important doctrines 
of our blessed religion, namely, the doctrine of man's 
depravity — of his utter helplessness — of the nature of 
the Holy Trinity, that is, as far as man can be said to 
comprehend it — of the love of the Father — the work of 
redemption finished by the Son — and the various opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. It is very true that I. wa9 
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not led at these times to admit the loye of Christ ii^ 
my heart, although my head was furnished with mach 
knowledge ; neither did the world lose any of its hold 
Upon me ; and though sometimes almost surprised oat 
^ In my cold insolence by the sweetness and gentleness 
of my instructress and companions, the workl, nerer- 
theless, retained its full power ; and while I remained 
at school 1 never lost sight of my first object^ which 
was, if possible, to make those about me feel their own 
littleness and my superiority. 

In this view I was, however, strangely baffled for a 
length of time, by the uncommon simplicity, and what 
1 called ignorance, of those about me. V^Tith the ex- 
ception of Olivia, no one seemed to be in the least 
aware of my importance, and yet I could not complain 
of the slightest want of respect ; in vain did I talk of 
my grandmother^s coach-and-four, and produced one 
piece of finery after another ; my school-fellows seemed 
to want that facultjr by which things of this kind could 
be appreciated, and if they were polite to me, they were 
equally so to the curate^s wife, who now and then came 
to diink tea with our governess. Thus I had the mor- 
tification to see that 1 had no influence over any one in 
the house but Olivia, who, after a while, withdrew her- 
self almost entirely from Anna and the rest of the Uttle 
party, and associated herself on every convenient oc- 
casion with me. 

I have given my reader a specimen of the manner in 
which our conversation began, but I would not deceive 
him so far as to lead him to suppose that, in the course 
of its progress, it continued to touch upon topics equadly 
harmless with the description of the pea-green hang- 
ings. 

Olivia, after a few weeks, used to come into my room 
at night, in order to help me to undress, as I had pa- 
thetically stated my difficulties in being without a wait- 
ing-maid: and on these occasions it would be much 
more easy to point out what we did not speak of, than 
what we did. I, for instance, told the whole history, 
as far as I knew, of my own family ; and took off ill 
the singularities of my grandmother, my cousin Cicely^ 
and my uncle Barnaby, being at the same time very 
careful to let my young companion see that we were 
people of no small consequence, and that our very sin- 
gularities showed our importance. And in return fof 
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these communications, my school-fellow told me all she 
knew of our governess and school-fellows, and joining 
with me in ridiculing the humble modes of life of the • 
former, and trying to fasten upon her the imputation 
of meanness. « 

Thus 1 led on this little girl from one fault to another^ ■ 
till the simplicity and cheerfulness at first remarkable 
in her deportment entirely disapjjeared, and gloom and 
sullenness succeeded. And oh! I would it were in my 
power to suppose that Olivia was a solitary instance 
of this kind of corruption, practised by one school-fel- 
low upon another. 

But to proceed with my story. Upon reflection on 
my governess's character, it appears to me, that lovely 
and excellent as she was, she had neither the spirit to 
contend with such a character as mine, nor, perhaps, 
the discernment to penetrate its deep corruption. She 
was without guile herself, and without suspicion of evil 
in others ; a woman of a gentle and tender disposition, 
and one than whom no one could be more fit to manage 
humble and well-disposed children, and to lead them 
forward in the heavenly way. 

Things had passed on in the manner I have described 
for some weeks, and I believed that the change in Olivia 
had not been observed, nor the nature of our conyersa* 
tions understood by any one ; but it seems that I was 
mistaken, as I shall presently make appear. 

It was the first day in August, and it had been the 
custom for some years in our little school to bestow 
some annual prizes on the second of that month, which 
was Anna's birth-day. Many pretty presents, consists 
ing of embroidered pincushions and work-bags, were 
ready for the occasion ; and if the evening was fine, the 
children were to have a treat in the alcove on the ter-r 
race, which on that occasion was always decorated by, 
them with wreaths and garlands of flowers. 

On the eve of this day, at the hour of retirement, 
Olivia came as usual into my room, and I thus addressed 
her, using less caution, and speaking louder than 1 had 
formerly done : "And so to-morrow is the great day»'? 
I said, " the day of days, and I suppose, Olivia, that yoii 
mean to be as gay as Minny herself." Before Olivia 
could reply, Anna came in behind her, and called her 
school-fellow by name, as soon as I ceased to speak 

M3 
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"We both started at the sound of her voice, and reddened 
to our very eyes. 

Anna came forward with a cahn dignity, such as I 
have never since seen in one of her age, and addressing 
• Olivia, she said, ** I am come to say that it would be 
better for you to withdraw to your own room ; hence- 
forward 1 will assist Miss Oakley, if help is needful for 
her." 

" And why must Olivia go to her room, Miss Anna?'^ 
I asked. 

** Because," said she calmly, " you are doing each 
other the greatest mischief by your conversation, and 
setting each other against your best friends." — "And 
how do you know all this, miss V* 1 said ; ** you have been 
listening at the door." — "No," said Anna, *•! never 
listened in the way you hint at; but I have long seen 
that Olivia is entirely changed, — she is no more the 
pleasant and cheerful companion she once was — she is 
not full of love and joy as she was in past days. I 
could not account for this change, because I did not 
suspect you, Miss Juliana ; but what I heard this mo* 
ment, as 1 was coming into the room on an errand from 
my aunt, has opened m^ eyes, and led me to understand 
the cause of the change in my Olivia." — "And what did 
you hear 1" said I, swelling with passion. 

** An expression of contempt uttered by you, and un- 
reproved by Olivia, that Olivia, too," continued the 
sweet girl, *' whom I once so tenderly loved. And what 
was it, Olivia," she asked, '' that you were speaking of 
with contempt ? Why of an effort about to be made by 
your kind, your gentle governess, to make you happy. 
Oh ! pride, pride," she added, clasping her hands in a man- 
ner indescribably pathetic, *^ to what cruelties does this 
passion lead us." Then bursting into tears, and siidc- 
in^ on a chair which stood near, ** Olivia ! Olivia !" she 
said, '' I thought you really loved and honoured my aunt 
T-you who are so well acquainted with her history — who 
have heard the detail of all her sorrows — who have 
seen her gentle tears flowing at the memory of her 
husband and children dead, — those sweet children,** 
added Anna, directing us, by a glance of her streaming 
eyes to the painting before mentioned, over the chimney- 
piece, *' who were once her treasures, her only earthly 
comforts — you who have for months past had occasion 
to witness her self-denial, her charity, her extraordinary 
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liberality — you, who have experienced her indulgence so 
long, and have professed so much rilial affection for her. 
Olivia, Olivia, I could not have believed this of you." 

So saying, she was so entirely overcome by her feel- 
ings, as to sob aloud. Olivia looked at her with every 
expression of guilt and shame, and uttered not a single 
word ; but 1, who had less feeling and less modesty 
than my fellow-offender, was able to speak, and askea, 
with much pertness, " what it was we were suspected 
of?" 

By this time she had, in a great measure, recovered 
her composure. She had risen from her chair, and 
again coming close to us, kissed Olivia, and approach- 
ing her sweet face to me, as if to invite me to the same 
token of reconciliation, which I, however, thought right 
not to notice ; and then making a kind of apology for 
the agitation which she had betrayed, she proceeded to 
plead the interests of religion to us in a manner at once 
so forcible and so simple, and to state, in a style so 
emphatic and so striking, the loveliness of a peaceful, 
modest, and grateful behaviour in young people such as 
we then were, that Olivia appeared to be very much 
overcome, and it was with difficulty that 1 could restrain 
my emotions. 

" It is true, Miss Oakley," said she, " that you have 
been accustomed to live in a very different way to what 
we do ; but, since it has been your grandmother's good 
pleasure to plate you here, it has become a duty in 
you to submit as entirely to your governesses pleasure 
as the youngest child in this house. Renoember the 
example of our Saviour, who, though God in human 
flesh, submitted himself to the will of his mother, not 
only till he was of our age, but until he was thirty y earq 
old, working with his reputed father at his trade, and 
submitting to the humble circumstances of his situation^ 
Remember the sweet words of the hyma : — 

*' ' What bless'd examples do we find 
Writ in the word of truth, 
Of children that began to mind 
Religion in their youth. 

*' * Jesus, who reigns above the sky,. 
And keeps the worid in awe. 
Was once a child as young as I 
And kept his fietther's law. 
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" At twelve yean old he talked with meiv 
The Jews all wondering stand ; 
Yet he ol>eyed his mother then, 
And came at her command' " 

When the sweet Anna (for lovely and precious she 
is, indeed, in my recollection, little as I prized her at 
that time) had finished these verses, she took Olivm by 
the hand and led her out of the room, having wished 
me a good night, in a manner very little varied from 
her usual graciousness. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Olivia^s stolen interview with Juliann, who would not accept the in- 
vitation of Anna — The distribution of the Prizes — JuUana's ungen- 
erous conduct to her Governess, and the sudden arrival of Mrs. 
Bridget. 

. I HAVE no recollection of what passed in my mind when 
Anna left me ; but I well remember that I slept till the 
00x1 morning, when I was awakened by the voices of my 
Bcliool- fellows under my window, busily speculating 
npon the weather, and deciding, from the very heavy 
dew upon the grass, and the cloudless amire of the sky, 
that it would be a charming day. Soon after these 
awakening calls, I got up, and going to my window, 
saw the children, busy in their preparations in the 
alcove, which, as I have said, was in the very highest 
part of the garden. 

" 1 hope," said I to myself, as I opened the window, 
" that OUvia is not with them, but perhaps the poor 
girl cannot help herself, she is overawed by her com- 
panions. Well, to-day I shall have an opportunity of 
letting them see how little I care for them." 

I stood, however, at the window, looking on what 
was passing, till the bell rang to call us to prayers, at 
the sound of which the young people all came running 
in, every face being radiant with happiness, and with 
that true kind of happiness too with which the duties 
of religion appeared to form no kind of discordance. 

There was more talking than usual at breakfast among 
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the young people ; each of whom had some little scheme 
for rendering the day more delightful, to impart to her 
governess : and even Olivia looked as if she could have 
thoroughly enjoyed herself, had not I been present to 
sustain, by my significant and stolen glances, that in- 
fluence which 1 had so lately obtained. 

After breakfast, the young ones again hastened to 
their arbour, and my governess went into a little light 
closet, which opened from the parlour, and where she 
kept her stores, as it was supposed, to prepare some 
little feast, and perhaps to wrap up the presents which 
were prepared, and to direct them according to their 
several designations. This breaking up of the break- 
fast party occasioned a little bustle, during which I got 
to the side of Olivia, and whispered to her, ** Watch 
your opportunity, and come to me in my room, I have 
something to say." The little girl turned hastily to me, 
and nodding her head hs a sign of assent she ran out 
into the garden with her schoolfellows, while I went up 
to my room, and endeavoured to amuse myself with the 
examination of my clothes. 

I had passed some little time in this way, when I 
heard my name repeated by some one standing under 
my window ; and looking out, I saw Anna standing, and 
looking up. 

Never shall I forget her figure, as it there presented 
itself ; she was dressed in the simplest manner imagin- 
able, in a slip of dove-coloured stuff, with a muslin apron 
and bib, the corner of her apron being tucked up to her 
waist. She had taken off her cap, and round-eared 
little flat straw hat, which were then in fashion, and her 
fair hair, in consequence, fell in a thousand charming 
ringlets over her face and neck, and on her head she 
was balancing a basket full of roses, which the old man 
who cultivated the garden had just bestowed on her, in 
order to adorn her bower. 

As soon as she saw me at the window, she raised one 
hand to support her basket, and courtesying low, with a 
smile full of sweetness, '* 1 am come," she said, " an 
unworthy messenger, indeed, from the Lady Ermina, 
whom we have chosen to be our queen, to solicit the 
honour of your company. Miss Oakley. Permit me," 
she added, "to lead you to our palace, where we prom- 
ise you that which is not always to be met with in the 
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bowers of queens, namely, a hearty welcome, and much 
good faith." 

It might seem to be almost impossible to reject such 
an invitation, thus sweetly tendered ; nevertheless, 1 did 
reject it, for I had resolved not to be pleased with any 
thing I saw or heard in this place, and coldly thanking 
the person who had been sent to invite me, 1 sat down 
to repair a necklace of garnets, which I had broken the 
day before. 

It was not till after we had met to dinner, and were 
again dispersed, that Olivia found her way to my room. 
She then came, apparently in a great hurry, and asked 
me what I wanted. 

I repeated her last words with some astonishment, 
and asked her why she had not come before. 

" i could not very well," she said ; " I could not with- 
out being observed." 

" I can scarcely believe that, Olivia," I said ; " no, the 
truth is this, you are amused with these child's plays, 
and are anxious for some of those sixpenny gewgaws 
which are to be given away this evening. And after all, 
why should I wonder, when I consider that you have 
seen nothing of the world yet 1 — nothing beyond your 
own pea-green tea-room and this place." 

On hearing this, Olivia reddenea, as well she might, 
at my rudeness, and I was instantly made aware that I 
had said too much, and that I should entirely lose my 
ally, if I did not alter my tone. I accordingly began 
immediately to hint at an invitation which I intended 
some time or other to give her to Hartley Hall, and at 
certain little presents which I intended for her, when I 
could go home and look after my things ; and when by 
this means I had got her into some good-humour, I said, 
" 1 am sure, Olivia, when we are all met together this 
evening, and the parson's children are come, and the 
prizes are given — I am sure you won't think of play- 
mg t" 

She hesitated a little, on which I pressed the point, 
and she had just given me a hesitating promise that she 
would acquiesce in my wishes, when one of the other 
children came to the door, and told her that " Miss 
Anna inquired for her, and begged she would come im-* 
mediately." She blushed on receiving this summons, 
and xbh away with such haste, that 1 half suspected 
she was not quite so sincere in my cause as I had hoped. 
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Now it may be asked what motive I could possibly 
have had for endeavouring to make a disturbance in this 
little family] 1 answer that my motive was a mix- 
ture of pride and envy ; and I fear that there are few 
societies on earth which have not suffered, more or less, 
from characters of this kind. 

After Olivia had left me, I remained fur some time 
alone, busy with my garnets, till about four in the even- 
ing, when I was summoned to join the rest of the 
family and a few visiters, who were come to see the 
little festival, and the distribution of the prizes. When 
arrived on the terrace, 1 found the company consisted 
only of one or two of our nearest neighbours, and the 
wife of the curate, and these were seated on chairs opv. 
posite the alcove, in which were placed two small tables, 
the one covered with a little repast of fruit and sweet- 
meats, and the other with the prizes and presents which 
were to be distributed. The children stood in a half^ 
circle round these tables, and being dressed in flowers, 
as well as the alcove itself, they presented a very pleas- 
ing spectacle to the eye. As I had no reason to expect 
any present, I made no attempt to join this smikng 
group, but placed myself in a situation from whence I 
could observe all that passed. 

Sundry little ceremonies now took place, and the 
governess took occasion to commend some of the little 
girls for certain excellences', and to thank others for 
certain proofs of affection, honour, good-manners, &c» 
which they had given during the past year. By what 
she said to Olivia, I perceived that Anna had not ex* 
plained the scene of the past night to her aunt, and I 
was obliged to confess that there was much, very much 
of kindness in this forbearance, at the period, when she 
would have brought her little friend to public disgrace 
by a contrary conduct. Olivia blushed violently when 
she heard the commendations of her governess, and 
seemed as if it were absolutely out of her power to lifk 
her eyes from the ground. 

Our governess having finished her addresses to her 
pupils, the prizes were delivered. After which some 
of the little ones left their places in the alcove, and 
came forward to speak to their friends, and to examine 
their little presents, every eye at the same time spark-* 
ling with pleasure, and every heart beating with rapture. 
In the confusion which ensued in consequence of these 
removals of the young party, I contrived to get near 
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Olivia, and interrupting her in the midst of certain ex- 
clamations of delight, on account of a blue satin house- 
wife which she had just received, " Olivia," 1 said, " I 
am glad to see you so happy ; but why do I wonder 
that babes should be delighted with playthings!" 

1 forget what answer she made ; but we conversed 
for some minutes, during which I succeeded in making 
her very uneasy. All her gayety left her, and she was 
on the point of bursting into tears. While struggling 
with these feelings, our governess and Anna had begun 
to hand about the fruit and cakes ; and the kind old lady 
coming smiling up to us, held to us a little basket of all 
sorts of cakes, at the same time calling us her dear chil- 
dren, and inviting us to partake of her treat. 

There was in the countenance of this excellent wo- 
man, at that moment, an expression of mingled love and 
joy — joy to see her children so happy, without the small- 
est idea that there could be one of the party less pleased 
than she meant them to be. Thus she approached us, 
and offered her basket. — I was almost subdued by her 
unsuspicious and gentle expression of countenance, but 
Olivia was observing me, and 1 was at that moment 
more ashamed of the incipient desire which I felt of 
doing better, than I had betore been of long and stub- 
born rebellion. In compliance, therefore, with this 
feeling of shame, I rejected the treat my governess 
offered with considerable scorn, — on which the old lady 
seemed hurt ; and having again offered and been again 
refused, she presented her basket to Olivia, who stood 
half turned from her, and kindly inviting her to partake 
of what she offered, but was again subjected to a re- 
fusal. Surprised at these rare circumstances, for it is 
uncommon indeed for school-girls to refuse tarts and 
cakes, a sudden light seemed to strike upon her mind, 
and she gave me such a penetrating look as 1 had never 
before received from her; then stooping down, and 
looking hard in the flushed and sullen falling face of 
Olivia, a tear suddenly trembled in her eye ; she at- 
tempted to speak, but her voice faltered, and she 
looked round for her niece, as if she required her 
assistance to explain this mystery. 

Being drawn by her aunt's eye, .Anna presently came 
up to us, and was asked by her if she understood what 
was the matter with us ? " You see, Anna," she said, 
** how dissatisfied they appear to be : I fear they are 
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nqt well, — do speak to them, my dear Amia, and press 
them to tell me if they are unwell, or indisposed V 

** They are perfectly well, my dear aunt,*' said Anna, 
looking at us with more displeasure than I had ever 
seen in her countenance before. 

" Then entreat them, I beg you, my dear," said our 
governess, " to tell us what grieves them, tell them that 
it is my greatest pleasure to see my children happy ; 
and this evening," added the old lady, wiping away a 
tear, **this evening I had hoped to enjoy that plea- 
sure without alloy." So saying, she turned to us, and 
offering a hand to each, for she had set down her 
basket on the grass, she entreated us to lay aside our 
sadnessi adding, ** if any thing has vexed you, my dear 
children, try to forget it, and be cheerful." 

I scarcely know how I should have acted on this oc- 
casion, had leisure been afforded me for an instant's 
deliberation, but before one second had intervened, I 
heard my governess's name, as well as my own, re- 
peated loud from the house, and at the same moment, 
saw my governess's maid-servant appear at the hall- 
door, accompanied by Mrs. Bridget: at sight of this 
last, I deliberated not a moment, but ran down tho 
slope to meet her. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Her Grandmother being taken ill sends for her to London— Her 
Governess's parting kindness — ^Juliana receives intelligence of the 
death of her parents — Goes to reside in Bath — Her Uncle's mar- 
riage ; and her narrow escape from sudden death the means of pro- 
ducing a beneficial change to her character. 

Without repeating all that passed between me and 
Mrs. Bridget, I shall inform my reader of the events 
which caused her sudden appearance in this place, at a 
time when I was thinking of nothing less than of herself. 

It appeared that my grandmother, who was still in 
London, having had some uneasiness respecting my 
Uncle Barnaby, had been seized, a few days before, with 
a kind of paralytic attack, which threatened her life, and 
which, at first, rendered her quite insensible. Her 
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senses, however, returned, after some hours, and she be- 
came so exceedingly impatient to see me, of whom she 
had lately become more fond than ever she had been of 
my mother, that it was thought advisable to humour 
her ; and as travelling at that time was by no means so 
convenient as in these days of mail-coaches and steam- 
packets, it was thought expedient to send Mrs. Bridget 
down with all speed, to bring me up to town. Mrs. 
Bridget came charged with a letter from my cousin 
Cicely, and which enclosed a handsome present to my 
governess, and a request that I should be allowed to set 
off at a moment's warning, my governess being desired 
to send up my clothes after me to town. I had scarcely 
gathered the principal parts of her errand from Mrs. 
Bridget, when my governess joined us, and 1 have no 
recollection, such was the hurry of that moment, of 
what passed between my governess and my grand- 
mother's maid. As socn, however, as I was made to un- 
derstand that we were to depart, that very minute I ran 
up stairs, threw my clothes together into my drawers, 
put on my cloak and hat, and gave one look through 
the window on the terrace, the alcove, and the happy 
little party there ; and strange to say, it was not witii- 
out regret that I felt I was now going from them. 

Who is th'^re who, having parted, during the course 
of life, from some dear friends, or interestmg compan- 
ions, does not possess such a power of abstraction from 
present scenes, as sometimes to be able to close his 
eyes, and represent to himself, as in a picture, those 
objects and persons once so loved. On these occasions, 
in what lively colours does fancy sometimes paint a 
tender parent, now no more ; a child cut off in the bloom 
of youth ; a husband, brother, wife, or sister ; and how 
naturally does it paint the scenes in which we have been 
wont to see them. Thus, at this moment, — though so 
many years have since passed — though so many events 
have intervened, I can still close my eyes, and behold 
this charming scene. The high bank enamelled with 
flowers, — the solemn grove in the back-ground, — the 
alcove decked with garlands of roses, and the lovely 
Anna presenting her baskets of fruit to her guests and 
her companions. 

It was the shrill voice of Mrs. Bridget which called 
me from the contemplation of this scene, and it was the 
Bame notable body who hurried me from the presence 
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of my governess, whose last look to her rebel pupil was 
that of love, and whose last action, as it respected me, 
was to place in my lap a paper containing some of those 
very cakes which I had lately rejected with so much 
insolence. 

It is not my purport to fatigue my readers with a full 
history of my life, which has been long, and much varied ; 
I shall therefore satisfy myself with passing hastily over 
every event which is not immediately necessary to the 
promotion of the object which I had in view when I 
began these memoirs. 

When I left my governess's house, I was put into a 
post-chaise with Mrs. Bridget, and proceeded to town, 
where I found my grandmother better, but still so much 
indisposed that it was thought necessary for her to take 
a journey to Bath, where she was induced to take a 
house, the waters being thought necessary even to the 
preservation of her life. There we remained some 
years, and returned not at all during that time to Hart- 
ley Hall. In the mean time, 1 heard of the death of 
both my parents by fevers abroad, but remembered too 
little of them, and was too thoroughly selfish, to grieve 
for them, as all children ought to do for the authors of 
their being. During this period I had grown up, and 
was become one of the gayest in that gay and dissipated 
city. I spent all my mornings in visiting, and all my 
evenings in public, leaving my cousin Cicely to attend 
my infirm grandmother, who was indeed my only parent. 

In the mean time my uncle Barnaby, who generally 
resided at Hartley Hall, used frequently to come to see 
us ; and here, being persuaded by his mother, he selected 
a wife, and was led by Providence, I doubt not, to make 
a very good choice. The lady was not a young woman, 
and possessed little or no fortune ; but she was a re- 
markably pleasant companion, and, in some respects, 
displayed more sense than commonly falls to the share 
of our sex. As my grandmother was in a very feeble 
state when this marriage took place, my aunt and uncle 
resolved not to leave her, in consequence of which, we 
became one family for several months. 

At this period, there arrived a very celebrated preacher 
in Bath ; this gentleman preached for many weeks in 
the abbey, through the favour of the rector, and there 
the mind of my aunt was opened to divine subjects in 
such a manner, as it never was before. She would 
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willingly have engaged me to attend this preacher, and 
indeed succeeded in one or two instances ; but my miod 
being filled with other matters, it was with little or no 
effect that I heard the words of truth from this min- 
ister. 

Thus I proceeded in my career of folly and sin, with- 
out interruption, for some time after my uncle's mar- 
riage ; till one evening, being dressed for a ball, and 
wearing a headdress of an immense height, such as were 
then in fashion ; while I waited for a chair, I sat down 
to read a play which I intended to see the next day, and 
bringing my head (by accident as I then thought) in con- 
tact with the candle, my lappets took fire, and before 
the flames could be extinguished, one side of my face, 
and the back of my neck, were cruelly burnt. 1 can give 
you little idea of what I suffered from these burns ; but 
the anguish was such, and the consequent depression of 
my spirits, that I almost could have wished to die, 
had I not a dread of exchanging the pains of time for 
those of eternity : for, Oh ! who can dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings 1 

During my confinement with these wounds, I was 
attended by my aunt in such a manner as ever afle^ 
ward endeared her to me beyond measure. It was this 
kind friend who daily dressed my bums ; and it was this 
dear friend who availed herself of this suitable moment 
to lead me to my Saviour, to call my attention to my 
own natural depravity, and to other important truths in- 
culcated by our blessed religion ; and so successfully did 
she labour with me, or rather, so greatly were her labours 
blessed with regard to me, that I arose from my bed 
with new feelings ; and though there remained but small 
marks of my wounds, I experienced no desire to return 
to the world, or to enter again into my former pursuits ; 
my views of things were wholly changed, and I now 
began to see my former character in an entirely new 
and different view. Neither can it be doubted, but that 
I now recollected, with sorrow, my former ill behaviour 
to my governess and my little school-fellows, and my 
many impertinences to my grandmother. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The death of her Grandmother, and Juliana's retnm to reside at 
Hartley Hall — Her desire to revisit her amiable Governess, and to 
apologize for her misconduct — Her Aunt accompanies her to the 
School — Juliana's deep compunction upon learning the decease of 
her Governess. 

I HAD not left my room many months after the acci- 
dent 1 have recounted above, before 1 lost my grand- 
mother. I rejoice to say, that through the instrument- 
ality of my aunt, the poor lady's mind was considerably 
opened on the subject of religion. By her last will she 
provided handsomely for me ; neither were Bridget nor 
my cousin Cicely forgotten. We left them behind us 
in Bath, where they had determined to live together, 
and I returned with my aunt and uncle to Hartley Hall, 
"where we had resolved to reside in future, having given 
up the house in Bath. The first few days after our arri- 
val in the country were, as you may suppose, fully oc- 
cupied in settling ourselves in our habitation ; but before 
one week had elapsed, we had so far arranged things 
within the house as to have leisure to look abroad, and 
it being the early part of summer, I accompanied my 
aunt one afternoon m an airing in the park. Our coach- 
man having accidentally driven us into that part of the 
park through which we had formerly passed with my 
grandmother to the school, it was natural for me to 
recur to those days and scenes and persons I had wit- 
nessed and seen at that time, and I petitioned my aunt to 
gratify my impatience to see my dear old governess 
again, by ordering the coachman to proceed to the 
school. 

My aunt, who was always willing to oblige me, in- 
stantly gave orders such as I desired, and we proceeded 
rapidly to the remote gate oif the park before mentioned, 
and in a short time found ourselves upon the same breezy 
common formerly described. 

During this our progress, I was busied in describing 
to my aunt my governess, her house, her garden, her 
lovely niece, her simple habits, and the pious tendency 
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of her whole life and conversation. Neither was I by 
any means backward in speaking of my own very im- 
proper conduct, or in expressing my anxiety for an op- 
portunity of making every apology. As I proceeded 
with my narrative, I recollect thai I became consider- 
ably animated — my heart seemed to warm towards my 
old companions — I called each by their name, and began 
to conjecture in what manner they would be changed, 
and to ask myself," Whether my governess would be 
much altered by age, or Anna much improved, through 
the lapse of time 1" 

My aunt asked me, " How many years had passed 
since 1 had left this spot V to which I answered, " It 
will be four, when the time of year shall be come round 
again/' 

" Ah ! my dear," she replied with a sigh, " and during 
this interval, may there not have occurred many changes, 
which you do not now calculate upon V 

This remark seemed to sink cold upon my heart ; 
however, I made no reply: but, as we were now drawing 
near the village, I employed myself in tracing our old 
rambles among the neighbouring fields, and in such 
directions over the country as my eye could reach from 
the window of the coach. 

At length we entered the village, and I called to the 
coachman to drive on to a white house at the very ex- 
tremity of it. ** My dear," said my aunt, " shall we not 
stop and inquire ?" but as I did not second her nijotion, 
the coachman drove onwards, and presently we found 
ourselves in that part of the road directly opposite the 
gate of the school-garden. 

And now, every well-known object was again before 
me; the thatched roof, the gable ends, the little porch, the 
casement window, the white rough-cast coat on the wall, 
the high bank of the garden, partly visible over the roof 
of the house, and the grove of oak-trees formerly men- 
tioned, on the summit of the hill. I saw also, the water- 
fall, pouring down its mossy channel, and the little 
meadow, in which our quiet cow was accustomed to 
feed. Here also were the lilies, the laburnums, and 
the rose-trees, which used to be so highly cherished by 
our governess, and a low garden-seat, under the shade 
of a spreading chestnut, on which I had often seen her 
sit to. read, while her family were amusing themselves 
in another part of the little domain. 
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But, although every natural and artificial object an^ 
Bwered thus accurately to the impression left on my 
memory, there was shed around, and on every object, a 
certain air of solitude and neglect, which could not 
have escaped the eye of the most inaccurate observer. 
The garden-walks were overgrown with grass, and the 
flower-beds with weeds ; the window-shutters of both 
the parlour-windows, and some of the bed-chambers, 
were closed : and instead of the jocund sound of happy 
infant voices, such as had saluted us when I first visited 
that place with my grandmother, we heard only the 
cawings of certain ravens, which had built their nests 
in the tops of the oak-trees above-mentioned, and the 
bleating of some sheep in a field on the other side of 
the roaS. 

While I looked with dismay on this scene, I felt that 
sudden sinking of the spirits, which every person must 
feel when any bright and joyous feelings, which they 
may have experienced, meet with a sudden check. 

My aunt had directed one of the servants to go up to 
the door of the house, and knock. He accordingly 
obeyed, and I waited with much anxiety the answer. 
It was some time, however, before the door was opened, 
by a feeble old woman, who in answer to my inquiries 
(for by this time 1 had alighted with my aunt, and en- 
tered the garden), informed me, that the lady I inquired 
after had been dead some time ! 

'* Dead," I repeated, while the tears gushed into my 
eyes, " and shall I never see her more — never be able 
to tell her how much I now love her, and how glad I 
should be to repair the injuries I have done her V 

" My love," said my aunt, taking my hand and draw- 
ing me into the little vestibule, in order to screen me 
from the observation of the servants, " the good old lady 
is happy, we cannot doubt it. Why, then, should you 
grieve as one without hope V 

" And where," I said, ** where is the lovely Anna — 
where is little Minna — where is Olivia V and, as I men- 
tioned each name, I burst into fresh agonies of tears. 

" Ah ! miss," said the old woman, whom I then recol- 
lected as being one who had formerly resided in the 
village, " ah ! miss, I know not — I cannot answer you. 
It was, indeed a sad day when the dear old lady died, 
and all those sweet children were scattered abroad as 
lambs without a shepherd. Miss Anna grevrup ^ ^^ ^ 
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bright example of piety in early youth. She was, in- 
deed, as one of the pohshed corners of the temple ; but 
when her aunt died she was left a second time without 
a home, ' a waif upon the world's wide wilderness.* 
And the poor little miss, the least of all, where was she 
to jfind a home, at least such a home, and such a mother, 
as she had lost V 

I wept with increased violence as the old woman pro- 
ceeded. I could not help it, and the recollection of my 
former pride and hardness of heart struck like a dagger 
to my breast. 

My aunt came near to me; she pressed my head 
against her gentle bosom, and pleaded every argument 
for comfort which our blessed religion can supply. She 
represented to me, that such a woman as my former 
governess, that is, one who had so long and so entirely 
relied upon her Saviour, as she appeared to have done, 
could not but have changed for the better, in leaving 
this world ; for although " when a wicked man dieth, 
his expectation shall perish,'' — nevertheless " the righte- 
ous is delivered out of trouble." Prov. xi. 7, 8. " And 
who, my dear niece," proceeded my aunt, ** are those 
who are counted righteous in the sight of God, but those 
humble, and meek, and unpresnniing characters, such as 
you have described the dear lady in question to have 
been, who, having through the divine mercy, been led 
to cast away all self- righteousness, desire only to be 
clothed in the righteousness of their Saviour, and in 
this garment to be presented unto him without spot or 
blemish V 

" I have no doubt of the happiness of my dear gover- 
ness," 1 replied ; " 1 could, indeed, have wished to have 
seen her once again, and to have confessed my faults 
and offences to her, and to have begged her pardon and 
blessing : but oh ! my dear aunt, I cannot bear to think 
of the deserted and afflicted state of the lovely Anna — 
that sweet young creature, whom I once so wickedly 
insulted, though I never could truly despise one in whom 
I saw so many excellences." 

" Make yourself easy, my dear," said my kind aunt, 
" we will seek her out, and if she is in distress, we will 
help her,— she shall not be left destitute — she shall not 
want a friend — Hartley Hall shall be her home." This 
kindness of my aunt seemed at that moment perfectly 
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to overcome me, and I dropped my face on her bosom, 
as she sat by me. 

In the mean time, the old woman gave us an accomit 
of the death of my governess, which she represented as 
having been very sudden. " Ah ! madam,*^ she added* 
addressing my aunt, '* unless you had seen it, I could 
give you no notion of the very happy way in which the 
old lady lived with her little people. Every morning in 
summer, and every afternoon when the windows were 
open, I used to hear the sweet sounds of these children's 
voices lifted up to heaven in songs of praise ; and then 
they were so kind to the poor, so smiling, so gentle, so 
polite, so fond of each other, and of their governess. 
Ah ! ladies, it was a sore day when this little family 
was broken up, and their tender mother and faithful 
friend laid low in the dust. And now, miss," she said, 
" now I never more hear those songs of praise issuing 
from the windows, and no sweet infant faces are ready 
to smile upon me as I enter these garden gates." 

" Oh ! my aunt, my aunt," I said, " I could bear all 
this, if it were not for the recollection of my ill-be- 
haviour and ingratitude when residing under this roof." 

I then rose up with the intention of revisiting our 
school-room, my little bed-room, the terrace, and the 
alcove, but my heart failed me : and being wholly over- 
come with painful reflections, 1 returned to the coach, 
whither I was soon followed by my aunt, who waited 
only to give the old woman a present before she fol- 
lowed me. From that period I made it my business to 
seek out my school-fellows, but never could meet with 
any but Olivia, who has become a very amiable young 
woman, and was not sorry to improve her acquaintance 
with me, especially when she found the change, which, 
through the divine blessing, had taken place in my feel- 
ings. Olivia often visited me at Hartley Hall, and we often 
talked of the days which were past ; but although we 
took the utmost pains to trace out Anna and little Minny, 
we never could discover what had become of them : it 
seems that they had left the country, immediately after 
the death of my governess, but whither they went, or 
what became of them, we never could make out. Thus 
with respect to these young people, we were left with- 
out other comfort than that which we were able to de- 
rive from Scripture, wherein, in many passages, the Al- 
mighty promises his protection to the orptms and fa- 
. Vol. v.— N 
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therleas, and especially to tkose who are of the seed of 
the righteous : ^' The poor committeth himself unto thee 
for thou art the helper of the fatheriess" (Psalm x. 14.) ; 
** I have been young and now am old, yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread." 
PsaJm xxxvii. 25. 

Olivia was much with me during my youth; she 
often was our visiter for weeks al Hartley Hall, and 1 
l^ve, in return, spent many happy hours in the pea- 
green tea-room at her father's nouse. She was a par- 
ticularly pleasant companion, both tome and to my aunt, 
because she possessed a larger share of Christian hu- 
mility and simplicity than any young person I ever met 
with, always exceptmg the beloved Amia. These quali- 
ties I always attributed, under the divine blessing, to the 
P instruction she had received at school, and to her early 
'intercourse with Anna, the charming young creature 
above-mentioned. Olivia was accordingly my frequent 
companion in yoftth, and our friendship continued after 
we were both married, and became mothers : neither 
was there any interruption of our friendly intercourse 
till death deprived me of this my cherished friend. 

It is some years since I lost my Olivia, but as I was her 
frequent companion during her gradual progress from 
jrouth to age, I have not that clear remembrance of her 
m her sweet girlish days, as I have of the lovely Anna^ 
whose sweet figure and charming countenance is almost 
now present with me, as she stood under my window,, 
blooming and sparkling with innocent delight, and 
crowned with her basket of roses. Nor can I, even to 
this moment, «all this lovely creature to remembrance, 
without shedding tears of regret for the pain 1 gave her, 
and for my ingratitude to her beloved aunt. 

And now, my gentle reader, having accomplished the 
task 1 proposed to myself, and set before you such pas- 
sages of my life as were necessary to my purpose, I 
proceed to point out the end which I had in view in set- 
ting myself this task: namely, that I might afford a 
warning to young people : — that from the knowledge of 
what I have suffered at times through life, from the re- 
collection of my proud and ungrateful conduct towards 
the friends of my youth, they may learn to avoid 
offences of the same nature towards their parents and 
instructers : for, let them be assured, that these faults, 
which now may appear so light to them, will, at some fu- 
ture time, arise like serpents, and sting them to the heajrt. 
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E R M I N A; 

OR, THE 

SECOND PART 
or 

JULIANA OAKLEY. 



PREFACR 



If any of my present readers ahonld happen to have 
read the history of Juliana OaklbT) they will un- 
doubtedly have some recollection of the lovely Anna 
and the little Minnt; and though the younger was 
greatly inferior to the elder, yet I trust ^at what has 
lately come to my knowledge respecting these young 
persons may not be wholly without interest to those 
who are already in some degree acquainted with them. 
The sequel of their history was conveyed to me in a 
course of letters, written by Ermina herself^ at that 
period of life in which she was enabled, through grace, 
to meditate with some advantage on her past experience ; 
and as her account of herself contains some particulars 
and notices of a mode of life little understood in Europe, 
I no longer hesitate to give it to the little commui^ 
of young readers who have hitherto accepted, with so 
much apparent satisfaction, many of my humble ett' 
deavours to amuse them. 



ERMINA; 

OR, TBM 

SECOND PART OF JULIANA OAKLEY. 



CHAlPTER L 
Ennini^ accoant of herself. 



The history of my former companion, Miss Juliana 
Oakley, having been lately put into my hands, and there 
seeing my own name, and that of my lovely and beloved 
Anna, I have been induced to look back upon my own 
life, and have at length resolved to send you, my friends 
in England, some recollections of my former days, 
which I trust may not be wholly without interest. 

I remember little of my life before I came to reside 
with my governess, or rather, 1 should say my second 
mother; she found me a little friendless orphan, and 
brought me to her own house, where I was never made 
to feel my orphan state. My parents had resided in 
Cornwall, where my governess had been paying a visit 
at the time of their deaths, and I never knew of any other 
relation than an uncle, who being a wild youth, ran from 
his father's house, went to sea, and was not heard of 
for many years ; 1 shall say nothing of the happy days 
I spent with my governess, that period which was 
blessed to me through life, and will be so, through all 
eternity, for it was in that blessed abode of peace I 
acquired my first and most correct ideas of religion, and 
though the impressions seemed to wear away for a time, 
yet they were never entirely erased. After the death 
of my dear governess, I was left wholly destitute, and 
should have been without a home, had not an old aunt 
of my dear Anna's and a sister of my governess taken 
pity upon me ; this good woman had come from Corn- 
wall on hearing of her sister's iUness, and had only 
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arrived in time to close her eyes. Immediately alter 
the funeral she returned with her niece Anna and my- 
self to Falmouth, where she resided, and we made our 
journey in three days on the outside of a heavy coach. 

1 endured much fatigue on the road, and when we 
arrived at Falmouth, late one dark evening, at the end 
of autumn, young as I was, I felt myself shocked, not 
only by the dirtiness of the streets, but still more by the 
appearance of the house into which she conducted u& 
It was a kind of little low shop furnished in the roughest 
manner, and contained the wearing apparel of sailors, 
by making which Mrs. Finchley, for such was the 
name of my new protectress, obtained a scanty living; 
beliind the shop was a small dark kitchen, and John 
Finchley, the master, was busy at his counter, serving 
two rough faced sailors, as we entered the door, carry- 
ing our own baggage. 

1 had been used to humble, but not to sordid life, and 
being wholly overcome with fatigue I burst into tears 
the moment I was set down in the kitchen. 

Anna on this occasion looked sorrowfully at me, bat 
she did not speak, and Mrs. Finchley^s daughter, who 
was, as I afterward found, the wife of a sailor, then absent 
on a voyage, endeavoured to comfort me, saying, that I 
should soon be used to them all, and that then I should 
be as happy as I had been before the death of her 
aunt. 

1 thought that this was impossible, however I tried 
to hide my tears, and after having been refreshed with 
tea, I was shown to my bed-room, where 1 was rejoiced 
to find that Anna was to be my companion. Our 
chamber was up two pair of dark and narrow stairs ; it 
was very small ; the floor and ceiling were uneven ; it 
contained only half of a window, the other hsdf being 
cut off to give light to the next room ; this window was 
a small sash, and as there was no curtain, admitted the 
light of a candle from an upper room in the opposite 
house ; in one comer of the room stood the bed, the 
curtains of which being of tarnished green stuff, were 
nailed to a lath, fastened on the ceihng; a cracked 
looking glass, a chest of walnut drawers, a deal table, 
and two broken chairs completed the furniture of this 
wretched apartment : where, instead of being regaled 
with the taste of the fresh breezes among the trees, the 
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song of the nightingale, the hoot of owls, or the mur- 
mur of waterfafis, together with the breath of many 
flowers, we were stunned with the oaths and songs of 
drunken sailors from the court below, where was a 
public house, and almost suffocated with the fumes of 
tobacco. 

When Anna and I found ourselves shut up in this 
place, we looked at each other for a few minutes in 
silent despair : at length Anna began to shed tears, and 
I threw myself upon her bosom and wept with her till I 
could weep no longer, and being quite worn out and 
sick was compelled to undress and go to bed, where I 
presently found some relief in sleep. 

The light of morning was so much obscured by the 
dinginess of the glass in the window, and the smoke and 
fog of the town, that we were not aware that the sun 
hs^ risen till it was late ; at length Mrs. Finchley 
entered our room and kindly assisted us to dress, then 
leading me by the hand down the stairs, she brought us 
into the kitchen, where our breakfast waited ; there she 
sat down by us, and while she used her needle with 
much diligence, she thus addressed us. '^ My dear Anna 
and Minny, I am sorry I have no better home to offer 
you, I am sensible that this must appear a shocking place 
to you after your former delightful residence ; but such 
as it is, I am thankful for it, many better persons than I 
am would be glad of such a resting-place as this ; and 
thank God 1 hve in hopes of a better home, even an 
eternal one. 

" Finchley and I have gone through many sorrows, 
and endured many losses. It was thought when I was 
married, that my husband was a thriving man, and we 
possessed a hadsome shop and good business in an airy 
part of the town ; we then looked forward to finishing 
our days in ease and affluence, but Providence ordained 
otherwise ; we suffered many losses, and were at length 
reduced to live as we now do. Of six children who 
were bom to us we have one only now living, four died 
in infancy and are now in glory, and our son, our hopeful 
and beloved, perished in the Eastern Seas as much as 
three years past ; we were in the dark concerning his 
fate for many months, but at length were assured thereof 
by a comrade who saw him tumble overboard ; it was 
a severe blow to lose our child in such a way, but it 
was a jkind one," added the poor mother, ^< it has been 
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blessed to us, it has driven us to seek comfort where we 
never sought it before, and we have been brought to say 
that which no man can say without divine help, Tk^ 
will, O Godf be done r In this part of her discourse Mn. 
Finchley wiped her eyes, and then turning cheerful^ . 
to Anna, she added, " And now my dear luece, having 
told you my story, I must be plain with you on other 
matters : I shall never ask you, my child, to go into the 
shop, you are too young for such services in this place; 
but you will not refuse to help me with your needle, and 
in such household duties as can be performed in private, 
and I am sure this httle miss will assist you« for the 
truth is," and she burst into tears. '* I cannot, however 
willing, keep you my girls, unless you can help to keep 
yourselves." 

I forget what answer we made, indeed I believe we 
made no answer whatever, but we both ran into her arms 
and all wept together, and from that moment we felt 
ashamed of ever expressing our uneasiness at our situa^ 
tion, even by a look ; but what is more strange, after a 
time we became wonderfully reconciled to our situation, 
and though we remembered our happy home, from which 
we were now for ever parted, with a degree of sadness 
which we never overcame, yet we were blessed Mrith a 
peace of mind while at Falmouth for which I could 
never acount ; our feelings nevertheless partook of a 
degree of sadness at times, and our spirits were always 
in a state of something like depression ; we enjoyed no 
pleasures, we were almost wholly confined in the dariL 
kitchen above-mentioned, and we spent our time in 
making shirts for sale and committii^ hymns and por- 
tions of Scripture to memory ; we sekfom tasted the 
fresh air, and yet 1 have often looked back on that time 
as one of the most blessed of my life. I have often 
asked myself how I could possibly have been contented 
at that period, and have often mquired whence that 
peace proceeded which 1 then enjoyed. The answer 
which I have often given to this question was this, that 
at the period I speak of, I had in the first place been 
thoroughl)r humbled, for young as I was I had been 
made sensible of the desolate situation to which I must 
have been reduced had not Mrs. Finchley taken pitv on 
me, and in the second place, my only companion, for I 
seldom met the rest of the family, excepting at meals^ 
was my lovely Anna» whose sweet and pious discouise 
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was ever tending to lift me above this world, and to give 
me interesting and glorious views of the next. Some- 
times indeed we indulged ourselves in speaking of for- 
mer days, in calling to mind our birth-day gambols, our 
garlands of roses, our violet-banks, and primrose-beds, 
the sweet stories our governess used to read to us in 
the long winter evenings, and the still more interesting 
tales which she was wont to recount when we gathered 
round her in the dusk, and I, as the youngest, was 
permitted to sit upon her knee ; but we did not often 
permit this sort of discourse to ourselves, because these 
indulgences always ended in tears, and unfitted us for 
our duties ; therefore Anna would not unseldom interrupt 
me when I desired to introduce these subjects, saying, 
''Let us look forward and not backward my dear Minny, 
being assured, as we are, that that which has gone before 
is not to be compared with those glories which are to 
come, when we may all hope to meet in the presence of 
our beloved Saviour, and when we may hope to be as He 
is, without sin and no longer subject to affliction." 



CHAPTER n. 

Character and conduct of Mrs. Finchley— H«f delicacy and benevo- 
lence in the midst of poverty— Anna's distress during the walk on 
the sea-shore — Mr. and Mrs. Finchley discover the cause— Their 
generous resolution, foRowed by the arrival of two Strangers. 

I SPENT nearly two years at Falmouth in the manner 
above described, during which time I rarely enjoyed the 
fresh air, excepting sometimes on a pleasant evening, 
when Mrs. Finchley used to take us to walk on the sands; 
for, with a delicacy rarely met with in persons of her 
station, she seldom permitted us to go out alone ; it was 
certain that our health suffered from the close confine- 
ment, but our morals would probably have suffered more, 
had we been left at entire liberty, because in towns on 
the coast and where seafaring persons resort,^ there is 
often much to be seen greatly injurious to the minds ef 
the unexperienced. Mrs. Finchley often lamented that 
she could not turn us out to play in the green fieMs, but, 
as she used to say, e^ had only a choice ol evils for 
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US, and she endeavoured to choose thai which was tfat 
least. 

I have often, on reflection, admired the character of 
this poor woman, though not a loud professor, or one 
who talked vainly of religion, yet I believe that her 
every action was influenced by religious principles, her 
whole life was one continued act of self-denial; she 
Bever seemed to think of herself, or provide for her 
own comforts ; she had much to endure from a certain 
irritability in the temper of her husband, and much to 
suffer from real poverty, yet she was always calm and 
resigned, and when the subject of her afflictions was 

Earticularly pressed upon her, she invariably expressed 
erself as bemg thankful for the comforts she possessed, 
and as being happy in the prospect of a future intimate 
union with that dear Saviour whose presence she then 
lelt, and whose secret consolations enabled her even 
then to go on rejoicing, under circumstances which most 
persons would have thought truly miserable. I have 
Mttle doubt that there are many characters which re- 
semble that of Mrs. Finchley among the lower ranks 
of Christians in England, and yet these perhaps are not 
the persons most highly esteemed and best known in 
the professing world ; but the Almighty knows his own, 
and the time will come when the secrets of all hearts 
will be made manifest. Oh may we all in that dread 
hour be found to have received renewed hearts, and to 
have been made one with Him, of whom it was justly 
said, He has done no violence, neither was deceit found 
in his mouth^. 

We remained nearly two years with Mrs. Finchley, 
and one circumstance which took place about that time 
I never can forget. I had grown rapidly during this 
period, and my little wardrobe was wholly exhausted ; 
on this occasion poor Mrs. Finchley produced a gown 
of her own, and cut, and tucked, and new arranged it till 
she had fitted it for my wearing. She had but little 
stock no doubt, for she dressed very shabbily, but she 
could not bear to see the friendless orj^an in a ragged 
state, and I can weU recollect the pleasure with which 
she tied this frock upon me on a Sunday morning, and 
turned me round ta see how well I looked. 

Why should the recollection of this circumstance 
Inring tears to my eyes even at this remote period ? but 
there is something sa inejqpressibly affecting, in works. 
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of real love and pure charity ; something so divine in 
the nature of unostentatious benevolence, that that heart 
must be hard indeed which can contemplate it without 
some tender feelings. 

At length the time of our residence at Falmouth was 
drawing to a close, though we were not aware of it. 
During the former part of our continuance there^ 
Mrs. Wilmot, the daughter of Mrs. Finchley, had not 
heard of her husband, who had sailed a Uttle before my 
dear governess's death, as a common sailor in an East-^ 
Indiaman, bound for the China Seas, and we could not 
have expected him back in less than two years. 

From the circumstance, however, of his absence, and 
the increase of the family, owing to our having become in- 
mates of it, there was evidently a considerable shortness 
of money, and though Mrs. Fmchley, her husband, her 
daughter, and Anna, all worked hard, it was evident that it 
was often with difficulty that common necessaries were 
obtained ; from Mrs. Finchley, however, I never heard a 
murmur, and though poor John sometimes looked blank 
when counting up his gains at the end of the week, he 
never seemed for a moment to grudge the food which 
fell to my share, and for which I could then make no re- 
muneration. 

Such was the state of things, when one fine evening 
in autumn, Mrs. Finchley proposed that we should wsdk 
out on the sands, before the nighi-service, for we often 
attended a church at six o'clock, which was situated 
very conveniently for our house. 

It was a dry, fresh afternoon, and though the sun was 
low, yet it cast a fearful glow over the town, the bay, 
and the sands, which extended themselves before us. 
When clear of the suburbs, Mr. and Mrs. Finchley 
walked a little before us with their daughter, and I fol- 
lowed with Anna. We went on for some time without 
speaking, and as I rather wondered at Anna's silence, 
for she was generally cheerful on occasions of this kind, 
and looking up to her face, 1 saw that she was particu- 
larly pale, and had tears in her eyes. 

"Dear Anna," 1 said, "what is the matter 1" — "Oh 
Minny," she replied, " 1 am unhappy ; look at my be- 
loved aunt, see how shabby and patched her clothes are, 
and her bonnet, how brown it is, and her shawl, how old ; 
and my imcle also, look at his clothes — his Sunday 
clothes too : — Oh Minny, dear Minny, I fear that they 



are wery poor, and that we are a he«vy bsitkn to 
them, ajM 1 cannot bear the thooffat," and her ten, 
which had at first only fallen drop bf drop, now ran lib 
torrents from her eyes. 

I was quite old enough (for I waa then near ekfci) 
to sympathize in her feeUnga ; we both wepC bitteri^t 
and I do not know that i ever felt more unhappy. 

At length, however, we tried to compose oorselns, 
and I was much comforted by a quotation from Sciq>- 
ture, which my beloved Anna brought forward, wvl 
** Trust in the Lord and do good, ao ahalt thou dwdl in 
the land, and verily thou sludt be fed/' Psalm xxxviL 3. 
While thus engaged with our own exchange of idets, 
our elders, who were considerably before us, soddenlf 
came to a stand ; and Mr. Finchley, who bad lived too 
long near the sea to be wholly unacquainted with mari- 
time affairs, called to us to come up in haste, to see a 
large ship, which was sailing with a (avonrable gale op 
the channel. " Depend upon it, Martha,*' said he tohtf 
daughter, '* that vessel is an East Indiamany'^ and he 
mentioned some indications by which he knew it ; he 
also added, soon afterward, that he could plainly distin- 
guish a boat coming from the vessel towaords the bay. 

This was an interesting sight to Mrs. Wilmot, and we 
stood and watched the boat till the sun was set, and we 
could distinguish it no longer ; we then returned home, 
and sat down to tea, where I was no sooner in my usual 
place than Mrs. Finchley discovered the traces of tears 
on my cheeks, and the excellent woman asked me in 
sudden alarm, what could be the matter. I was then in 
a humble, and consequently a sweet state, and on her 
putting the question to me, I ran into her arms, and 
sobbed and wept upon her bosom. 

She was alarmed, and begged me to explain the cause 
of my distress : I then told her all that had {mssed be- 
tween me and Anna during our walk, on which Anna 
began to weep, and John Finchley, extending his big 
broad hand to Anna, at the same time drawing me to 
his heart, said, '* Dear girls, dear children — ^wipe away 
your tears, fear not for yourselves, you shall never want 
a home, we will stand and fall, live and die together, so 
God have mercy upon us." 

" Oh ! we don't think of ourselves, indeed, indeed we 
don%" we both replied,^ '* we think only of you, our 
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dear father and mother, we are only sony we cant help 
you." 

I can hardly say what followed, but surely this exer- 
cise of tender feeungs converted our dark and miserable 
kitchen into the gates of heaven. We had scarcely re- 
covered any thing like composure before we heard a 
loud knocking, which was repeated again and again, till 
the whole house shook. 

We looked one at another Mrith amazement; Mrs. 
Wilmot turned pale, Mrs. Finchley set down the teapot, 
and Mr. Finchley stood up, and did not stir ; the knock- 
ing continued, and then followed loud whoops and cries 
like that of a sailor calling to his companions. 

**' It's some wild chaps m a drunken frolic," said Mr. 
Finchley ; *' Is the door barred ?" and he rushed out into 
the shop to ascertain the point, followed by us sdl. 

** Are you all dead and buried," exclaimed a voice 
from without, ** but I see the blink of a candle too." 

'* What voice is that," said John Finchley, ** I dont 
know it." 

Violent thunderings at the door again followed, after 
which came another cheer, and then these words, 
"Father — mother — Martha — are you all dead and 
buried ?" — ^*' What voice is that," said the mother, and 
looked the image of death. 

Fresh thunderings at the door next followed, which, 
however, ceased the moment Mr. Finchley, with trem- 
bling hands, endeavoured to undo the fastenings, which 
he had hardly effected, when two young men, followed 
by an elder one, burst into the shop, and were saluted 
l^ a loud shriek on the part of the mother, who fell 
senseless the next moment in the arms of one of them. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Strangers* account of tbemselyes, and the kind proridence of 
their arrival to all the paxties explained. 

What followed after this violent shriek I hardly know, 
for sdl seemed to be confusion to me— one and another 
were embracing each other, neither could I understand 
whether the tears which I saw were tokens of joy or 
sorrow, for I had never witnessed a scene like this v— 
the venerable father groaned — ^the daughter soUbNsd^ 
and the mother remained long insensible, and at length 
when she opened her eyes, she shrieked again and smik 
on the breast of the young man who had first flown to 
her. After a while, however, she spoke, and looking 
up in his face, " My William," she saud, " can it be ! Oh 
no, no ; it cannot, my old eyes deceive me, and yet it 
is my William, my long lost William ; jtny child whom 
I have mourned as dead so long ; God be praised,^' she 
added, *' but (clasping her hands and looking upwEurds), 
but he knows my gratitude ; words cannot express it," 
and she became so agitated, so hysterical, that they 
were obliged to carry her into the inner room, where 
she was with difficulty kept from another fainting fit, 
by the application of water to her temples, and open 
windows, and every thing else which could be devised. 

In the mean time the whole party were becoming 
more composed, and I was enabled to make out that 
the two young men whose arrival had so affected the 
family, were no other than William Finchley, whom we 
had sdl supposed to have perished some years since, and 
James Wilmot, the husband of Martha ; but there was 
a third person, and this person was dressed as a gentle- 
man, was a middle aged man, and looked as if he was 
no uninterested spectator of the present scene. He 
had taken Mr. Finchley's great chair in the kitchen, and 
there had sat taking now and then a pinch of snuff quite 
at his ease, till at length seeing Mrs. Wilmot so much 
recovered from her agitation as to be able to give some 
attention to ordinary things, he took two gold pieces 
from his pocket, and showing them to her, requested 
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her to go to the next inn and order as good a supper for 
eight persons as that money would fetch ; *' and let it be 
brought here," he said, " for we will have one meal to- 
gether, at least, before we part ; and mind," he added, 
'^ that we have no salt meat, or ship provisions, but 
good Europe beef-steaks and fresh potatoes; let us 
have some porter too, and English cheese ; none of 
your Dutch pine-apple, but good double Gloucester, if 
any is to be had." 

I heard ^11 this, and saw Mrs. Wilmot go out with her 
husband, and could not help wondering who this good 
gentleman might be, who called about him so decidecUy 
and yet so good-humouredly ; but I soon forgot him, for 
my attention was again drawn to William Finchley, who 
being seated by his mother, and holding her hand, was 
telling her hoyr he had been saved from the waves after 
he had fallen from the ship^s side, by a small country 
craft belonging to Madras, adding many other circum- 
stances to his story, of great interest to his parents, and 
to all who heard it. 

WiUiam's narrative was not, however, half finished, 
when it was interrupted by the reappearance of Wilmot 
and his wife, followed by two waiters, bearing trays, and 
then what a bustle were we all in, in removing the tea- 
cups, setting out a large table which had long stood dis-. 
regarded under the kitchen shelves, and putting all 
things in order for the supper ; while the old gentleman 
above-mentioned gave his directions and csuled about 
him in such a manner, that it was no longer even in 
Mrs. Finchley's power not to notice him. 

" Sir," said she, " I beg your pardon, I hope, however, 
that you will excuse me, but I did not observe — " 

'* Ay, ay," said the gentleman, *' I thought as much, 
you actually did not see me; I thought how it was, very 
well, very well; 1 am half-offended, however, and yet 
you ought to be very thankful to me, for had it not been 
for me you would not have seen your sons for some 
weeks to come, I can tell you that, and they must be 
off with me in a day or two for London, but they will 
not be long away." 

" Bless you, sir," said Mrs. Finchley, "bless you, my 
dear good sir, — " 

" Oh, I am a dear good sir, now," replied the old gen- 
tleman, smiling ; " but mind this, my good woman, you 
never saw «e till you began te Braell the beef-sleaka^ 
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and here they are smoking hot,** and the old gentlemn 
instantly set himself down to the table, and iamtiitf 
that we should all place ourselves round hinit bi|B^ 
that we would cut away and enjoy ourselves. 

The gentleman had fallen on his hot steaks, withoot 
giving thanks, nevertheless, John Finchley i^ouM nol 
be bribed, even by the smoking supper, to follow his ex* 
ample ; but rising up, and calling on his family so to do ; 
** My children," he said, " if we now fail to give thanks 
for this our happy and unhoped-for reunion around our 
table, we are undoubtedly without excuse, for never, 
Oh, my God, never I trust, may we cease to be grateful 
for the happiness of this blessed evening.*^ Having 
thus spoken, we were all directed to sit down again, and 
notwithstanding our late violent agitation, we £d crectit 
to our repast, which was such a one indeed as few of 
OS had tasted for some years. 

The stranger, in the mean time, seemed to enjoy him- 
self thoroughly, and when he had somewhat satisfied 
his appetite, " Mrs. Finchley," he said, " are not you 
anxious to know who I may be, who am dropped among 
you without invitation ? for I am sure you never so 
much as once asked me to walk in, or even to stay when 
I was in ; well, but I won't be offended this time, though 
if you are not civiller the next time 1 come I shan't 
trouble you again." 

•* Sir, my good sir," said Mrs. Finchley, " I am sure 
I meant no manner of offence, but I was so overcome, 
and am so still, that I hardly now know what 1 am 
a-doing." 

" Very excusable, very excusable," replied the gen- 
tleman, " such things as sons coming back after they 
have been dead three years, do not often happen, and so 
I believe I must pass over your want of politeness for 
this once, because I know you to be a good woman; 
but now for my name, if you won't ask it, to be sure I 
must tell you it, as well as my business, without being 
asked. 

"My name, Mrs. Finchley, is Townlfey;" we all 
started, for that was my surname ; " I had an only 
brother, and excellent parents," continued the old gen- 
tleman, " we lived near this place, and were a happy 
family, at least might have been so, but I was a rebel- 
lious son ; I desired to go to sea, and my father did not 
wish it, in consequence I ran away, and got on ship^ 
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i board : no matter what I suffered there, not half what I 

i deserved ; however, 1 went through many adventures, 

f and was in the China Seas for several years ; at length, 

however, I got a footing in Bengal, entered into some 

I little mercantile concerns, married a woman who 

brought me some lacks, and am now as rich a merchant 

in my line as any one in India. 

** For many years I heard nothing of my own family, 
though I was so happy as to have written and received 
a kind answer from my father, before his deaths but I 
knew nothing of my brother's history till I met with 
your son, Mrs. Finchley, at Calcutta, and hearing that 
he was a native of Falmouth, I questioned him about 
my poor brother ; heard he was dead, and had left a 
daughter, who was then actually under his aunt's care.'* 
Mr. Townley had no reason to complain of want of 
attention to his story, as he proceeded, for we all 
looked eagerly at him, though no one spoke. 

" As soon as I heard of my brother's child," con- 
tinued he, " I resolved to come to England, and adopt 
her, if I could find her, for 1 have never had any child 
of my own ; and accordingly I took my passage in the 
same ship with your son-in-law and son, and this even- 
ing, as you know, am arrived here, where, by-the-by, I 
can't boast much of my reception," added he, with a 
smile, " for there was not one among you who as much 
as said. Welcome to England, sir." 

" Oh, sir," said Mrs. Finchley, " you must please to 
forget that ; if you had intended for us to have made 
much of you, you should not have sent our dear Wil- 
liam before you :" and the good woman in this part of 
her speech was unable to refrain herself from throw- 
ing her arms again around the sun-burnt, yet fine youth, 
who sat by her side. 

" Come, come, Mrs. Finchley, do try to forget that 
wild boy, and pay some attention to your guest," said 
Mr. Townley ; " and now, my good lady, can you tell 
me any thing of my niece ? where is the little girl 1" 
and he looked at Anna and me, and perhaps seeing some- 
thing in our countenances which indicated more than 
he quite understood, " Surely," he said, " surely she is 
not present ;" adding, as he looked at Anna, " my tender 
lily, surely you can't be my niece I No, I am mis- 
taken, I see ; then it must be the little dimpled one 
who clings so fast to Mrs. Finchley; tell me, my ex- 
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cellent woman, is this little giri my poor hrolhs^ 
daughter V 

*' She is, sir, yes, she is," replied Mrs. FincUey, ''tti 
child is Ermina Townley, your own niece, if you are i- 
deed the brother of Mr. James Townley ; and you u^ 
guess how destitute the poor little thing must have bed 
to have been reduced so such a home as this.'* 

** A happy, happy home/* 1 exclaimed, clinging to Bin. 
Finchley ; and 1 whispered, ^ don't let them take mi 
away from you, my dear, dear mother." 

My uncle seemed instantly to conceive what was the 
state of the case ; for he immediately rej^ed, " Dev 
child, dont make yourself uneasy, you and I shall kl 
better acquainted by-and-by; but come to me, mj 
little niece, and give me one kiss for your father's taiob, 
and now back again to Mrs. Finchley's side." He tta 
called for another draught of porter, laid down tfaB 
money to pay for the supper, and promising to call tlw 
next mormng, walked off to the nearest inn, leaving us 
behind to recover ourselves from the astonishment 
into which the various events . of the evening had 
thrown us. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The proposed voyage to India— Mr. Townley's generoeitj to the 
Finchley Family — Ermina and Anna embark — ^Their feelings, and 
the subject of their conversation. 

The next morning my uncle came again to Mrs. 
Finchley, and had a long conversation vrith her, after 
which I was called, and asked if 1 should like to go with 
him to India. The idea of leaving all those I knew, and 
ffoing with a total stranger, was dreadful to me, smd I 
Sierefore answered that I would rather stay where I 
was. 

I was then reasoned with, and my nncle promised 
me many fine things, amon^ which I remember a coach 
and horses, if I would go with him ; on which I replied, 
I.would go if I might teke Anna with me, but not with- 
out ; '' But perhaps," said mv uncle, ** your favourite 
Anna would not go with you.'' 
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" Then I will stay here," I replied, and at the same 
time made my escape out of the room. 

In the evei^ing I was called again to my uncle, and 
he then told me, that he had considered my proposal, 
and resolved to take Anna with me, adding, to Mrs. 
Finchley, that he considered this would be some kind 
of return to her excellent sister, for what she, during 
her life, had done for me ; " and your niece," he added, 
" shall fare alike in all things with mine, on this con- 
dition only, that as she is much older than Ermina, that 
she take charge of her, and instruct her." 

** She could do no less," said Mrs. Finchley, and the 
good woman expatiated largely in praise of my uncle^s 
generosity. 

" I see no generosity in the case," he replied, " I, who 
am rich, am doing no more than what your sister did in 
the utmost need." 

" True," replied Mrs. Finchley, " and yet, sir, you 

must allow me to say that I feel your kindness deeply." 

" And what for ?" said my uncle, " I am doing nothing 

for you, and yet you have done as much for Minny as 

your sister has." 

" Don't speak of it, sir," she answered, " I could not 
have found in my heart to let the poor thing want a 
home." 

" Well," returned my uncle, " you shall be none the 
worse for what you have done ; I am going to London, 
and your sons must go with me to meet the ship and 
receive their money, and after that I trust that we shall 
all meet again in this place, and then we will talk a 
little of your affairs ; but in the mean time there are 
twenty guineas, Mrs. Finchley, rig yourselves a little 
better with them ; and I shall be obUged to you if you 
will look out for a good day-school, and let Minny and 
her friend attend it, for I expect to be in England some 
eighteen months, or thereabouts, and should wish the 
girls to have every advantage of education." 

The next monung my uncle set oflf to London in the 
inside of the heavy coach, while the two young sailors 
were on the outside ; and Mrs. Finchley immediately 
set to work to fit us for our attendance on the only re- 
spectable school then in Falmouth ; where we learned 
to read a Uttle French, with the beginning of some 
other accomplishments which we never hsul time ta 
bring to any kind of perfection. 
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My ancle was absent about six weeks, and when te 
returned, brought with him the two young sailors, wto 
were both anxious to se tie at home ; and then the kiid 
sentleman, for he was indeed always kind and wain- 
hearted, made such arrangements for Mrs. Finchlej^ 
family as relieved them at once from all their embarraas- 
ments. He settled Wiimot and his wife in the oU 
shopt and having got a situation in the dock-yard for 
William Finchley, he settled the old couple in a neathttte 
cottage just out of the town, which he furnished for 
them, settling upon them twenty pounds a year for their 
lives, which, with the little Mrs. Finchley had received 
from her father, which might be about ten pounds more, 
and what she could earn with her needle, as she worked 
for her daughter's shop, with what her husband might 
obtain by any light labour he could perform, it was ss^ 
posed they mi^ht live in comparative ease. In the mean 
time, while all these arrangements were going on, Anni 
and 1 were occupied continually with our school duties; 
and I do not recollect being affected, as I afterward was, 
by the prospect of the chsmge of ray situation ; indeed, 
during the eighteen months of my uncle's residence in 
England, my heart clung so to Mrs. Finchley that I 
could hardly bear to hear of my voyage, and more than 
this, the truly discreet and pious manner in which this 
excellent woman always spoke of the various reverses 
of fortune, with the pomp^ and pleasures of this life, 
certainly was a powerful means of keeping my mind in 
a state of sobriety for it. 

1 have often thought that it is not so much the out- 
ward circumstances of pride and pomp which affect the 
mind of youth, so much as the comments made on 
these things by injudicious and worldly persons in their 
hearing ; and hence the care which should be taken by 
all persons who wish to bring up their children in the 
ways of holiness, to avoid all worldly, ambitious, and 
covetous discourse in their presence. 

As I have much to say respecting myself, after having 
left England, and as my adventures in a foreign coun- 
try, though no way remarkable, may probably possess 
more interest for my young readers than any thing 
which I can tell them previous to my leaving Fadmout^ 
I shall not say much of my separation from dear Mrs. 
Finchley and her daughter; of the tears of Anna in 
quitting her native shore; of the blessings poured upon 
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US by the worthy old couple ; or of the agitation of ray 
young heart when I was lifted into the boat which was 
to convey me to the East-Indiaman ; but will entreat 
my readers to endeavour, if they can, to conceive ray 
astonishment when I found myself in one of the best 
cabins of the ship, surrounded with every possible com- 
fort for a long voyage ; with no other companions of 
my apartment but my dear Anna and a black woman, 
whom my uncle had provided as a servant. 

At the back of our cabin was a window, in the quarter 
of the ship, and from thence I beheld the bay, the town, 
and the little boat which had brought us from thence, 
together with the figure of William Finchley, who had 
accompanied us. Anna stood with me at the window, 
contemplating this scene, but 1 should despair of giving 
any idea of our feelings : as the vessel was under- way, 
we were soon obliged to quit the window by a heavy 
sickness which came over us, and were forced to lay 
ourselves on the beds which had been provided for us 
on each side of the cabin. Being made thankful at the 
same time that we had one with us, viz. our black ser- 
vant, who was too experienced a sailor to be affected by 
the motion of the vessel and swell of the sea. From 
that time we saw England no more ; the wide waters 
had soon extended themselves between our vessel and 
the shore, and before I was able to leave my bed, we 
were past the latitude of the most southern point of 
Europe. 

My uncle came into our cabin, soon after we were 
laid on our beds, and to my great surprise began to 
laugh heartily at our afflictions, at the same time saying, 
"Well, Minny, I think you have done well to bring a com- 
panion with you, for at any rate there is some comfort 
when in affliction, to have a friend who can sympathize 
with you." 

Anna recovered from her sickness sooner than I did, 
for I remained a long time unable to rise from my bed, 
and during the whole of that time 1 felt particularly un- 
happy. I had a kind of feverishness hanging about me, 
which could not be overcome, and during that period I 
had such a longing for the green and fresh scenes where 
I had spent my early days, as I can in no way describe. 

At this time the bleating of the sheep on the deck 
used particularly to affect me, as it reminded me of a 
breezy common near my dear governess's, where we 
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used to walk and play on a summer^s evening, drinking 
in the fresh air, and inhaling therewith all the fragrance 
of a thousand spicy herbs. Once in particular, these im- 
ages of rural life had taken such possesion of my mind, 
that I started up in my sleep during the middle of the ni^t, 
and calling on some of my old school-fellows, added, that 
I was ready to go out with them immediately, and then 
being half awakened, and hearing the rushing of tbft 
waters against the side of the ship, 1 began to sob vio- 
lently, and could not be appeased till Anna came into 
my bed, took me in her arms, and promised to hold me 
during the rest of the night. 

How sweetly, when I was come to my recollection, 
did she then discourse with me on the presiding care of 
Providence, and how beautifully did she enlarge on the 
mighty works of mercy and of love, as displayed in the 
salvation of man ; and how tenderly did she sooth me 
to sleep on her blameless bosom. She was indeed a 
lovely example of all that is rare and excellent in youth; 
patient in adversity, moderate and humble in prosperity, 
ever devoted to tne service of others, and never en- 

Sossed by self. But are not these the effects of grace ? 
an is naturally a selfish being, a stranger to that charity 
which seeketh not its own ; and hence we may be as- 
sured that whenever the love of self is effectually si^ 
dued, the Holy Spirit has not only commenced His 
work but carried it on to a considerable extent. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ermina's recovery — Introduced to Mrs. Palmer8t(»i — Their pn^se 
outfit — Observations respecting dress — ^Anna's ffratitude — Mrs. 
Palmerston's affectation — Mistaken flattery — Her ideas of gentility 
and love of finery contrasted with Anna's agitated feelings and in- 
genuous sentiments. 

When our vessel had passed the stormy neighbour* 
hood of the Bay of Biscay and we were entered into 
calmer seas, I suddenly recovered — ^became eager for 
food — and found myself in a few hours as well as I had 
ever been in my life. 

It was ahout noon on thi3 day that my uncle caoui 
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into our cabin, bringing with him a Mrs. Palmerston, 
who occupied the cabin next to ours. This was the 
lady of a rich civihan in Bengal, who had been at home 
for her health, and was then returning to her husband 
with a large assortment of the latest Europe fashions, 
in which she no doubt expected to make a splendid 
figure among her old friends in Calcutta. " These, Mrs. 
Palmerston," said my uncle, " are my young ladies ; I did 
not wish you to see them while they were unwell, for 
you would not have seen them to advantage, but now 
that they are fit to appear you will oblige me much if 
you will take them by the hand and introduce them to 
our friends on deck, and if you would add a few hints 
respecting their dress, you would greatly oblige me ; 
they have hitherto, I believe, worn only their morning 
gowns, for 1 foresaw how it would be, and ordered the 
person in town who made their clothes to provide a 
box of these sort of things, but I will order up another 
box from the hold, and then if you will see that they are 
dressed properly — " 

" Surely, Mr. Townley," replied Mrs. Palmerston, " 1 
shall have the greatest pleasure in doing all you desire, 
only send up the box and 1 promise you that your young 
ladies shall have every assistance from me ;" and she 
seated herself on my bed, which was converted into a 
sofa by day, with a sort of glee which people evince 
when they are about to have a great treat. 

" Have we any more clothes, uncle V I said, in a low 
voice. " More clothes than are there in that great box 1 
What an immense quantity we must have !" 

" What does she say 1" asked Mrs. Palmerston. 

" Nothing at all," replied my uncle, " nothing but non- 
sense ;" and he gave me a look, by which I was made to 
understand that I must not say things of this kind again 
in the presence of Mrs. Palmerston, but why, or where- 
fore, 1 could not imagine. 

We had been measured for our clothes at Falmouth, 
and our measures had been sent to London, and this is 
all we had known about our sea stock: accordingly 
when we saw one large box full of white linen wrap- 
pers, we had thought ourselves very rich indeed, and 
Anna having counted up the contents of this box had 
set herself in the most innocent manner to calculate 
how frequently we might put on clean things, in order to 
make our linen serve us for five months : neither she or 
.^ Vol. v.— O 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Strangers* account of tbemselves, and the kind proridence of 
their arrival to all the pfurties explained. 

What followed after this violent shriek I hardly know, 
for all seemed to be confusion to me— one and another 
were embracing each other, neither could I understand 
whether the tears which I saw were tokens of joy or 
sorrow, for I had never witnessed a scene like this v— 
the venerable father groaned — ^the daughter sobbed— 
and the mother remained long insensible, and at length 
when she opened her eyes, she shrieked again and swik 
on the breast of the young man who had first flown to 
her. After a while, however, she spoke, and looking 
up in his face, " My William," she said, " can it be ! Oh 
no, no ; it cannot, my old eyes deceive me, and yet it 
is my William, my long lost William ; iny child whom 
I have mourned as dead so long ; God be praised," she 
added, ** but (clasping her hands and looking upwards), 
but he knows my gratitude ; words cannot express it," 
and she became so agitated, so hysterical, that they 
were obliged to carry her into the inner room, where 
she was with difiiculty kept from another fainting fit, 
by the application of water to her temples, and open 
windows, and every thing else which could be devised. 

In the mean time the whole party were becoming 
more composed, and I was enabled to make out that 
the two young men whose arrival had so afibcted the 
family, were no other than William Finchley, whom we 
had all supposed to have perished some years since, and 
James Wilmot, the husband of Martha ; but there was 
a third person, and this person was dressed as a gentle- 
man, was a middle aged man, and looked as if he was 
no uninterested spectator of the present scene. He 
had taken Mr. Finchley's great chair in the kitchen, and 
there had sat taking now and then a pinch of snuff quite 
at his ease, till at length seeing Mrs. Wilmot so much 
recovered from her agitation as to be able to give some 
attention to ordinary things, he took two gold pieces 
from his pocket, and showing them to her, requested 
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magnificence into deepest shade. But I must not forgetr 
while indulging in these reflections, what my uncle, 
with the assistance of his man-servant, who was a 
native of India, together with two or three sailors were 
introducing into our cabin, namely, one chest, which he 
immediately caused to be cleated down to the floor, to- 
gether with two smaller boxes, one of which he pre- 
sented to me and the other to Anna, at the same time 
giving to each of us a key of these last, which he took 
from his own pocket. 

I received my box with the glee usual to youth, for I 
was then not thirteen years, but the tears stood in 
Annans eyes ; and as she looked up to my uncle, " Oh, 
sir," she said, " how can I bear all your kindness ? I 
have no right to expect that you should treat me in this 
manner." 

" Peace, silly girl," said the fond gentleman, " will 
you be content if I tell you that it is a pleasure to 
me to do any thing for the niece of your two most ex- 
cellent aunts ; and if Minny ever forgets what she owes 
to them, and to you too, I have done with her, so no 
more of this." 

All this passed somewhat aside, for Mrs. Palmerston 
and our Indian servant, whom my uncle had taught us 
to call Ayah, were busily engaged in opening the great 
chest. 

" I believe, Mr. Townley," said Mrs. Palmerston, " that 
I must call upon you for assistance ; for this lock is too 
hard for me," and she rubbed her hand as if it had been 
grievously sprained by the efforts she had made ; on 
which my uncle condoled with her, and she assumed the 
patient sufferer in a manner which almost made me 
laugh, as I had never seen any thing of this kind of 
affectation in any person before ; however a grave look 
from Anna checked me. 

When the affair of the sprained hand was settled, 
and it had been found that the blacksmith must be called 
to open the box, Mrs. Palmerston again seated herself 
on the sofa, and began to talk to my uncle. " Mr. 
Townley," she said, " you must now tell me which of 
these sweet girls is your niece : yet I think I can guess," 
she added, looking at Anna, who was much prettier 
and more delicate in her appearance than myself ; ** I 
think 1 know ; I am sure I am not mistaken." 

Anna and J were both silent, and my uncle not seeing 

02 
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the tendency of her eye, replied, " Don't you think her 
like me ; particularly about the upper part of the face ^ 
making allowance for wrinkles and sun-dr3nLng V 

" Very hke," replied Mrs. Palmerston, still looking at 
Anna. 

My uncle was a dark man with black eyes, and Anna 
was particularly fair, having an uncommonly soft and 
modest expression. However it was no matter what 
Anna might be, Mrs. Palmerston affirmed that she was 
excessively like my uncle. But on his calling me to him, 
and raising my hair from my forehead to show her the 
Townley brow, she perceived her mistake, and recovered 
herself with great dexterity, replying that the likeness 
about the forehead and the shape of the head was very 
striking. 

I remember that when a very little child, my gover- 
ness had corrected me more than once, for a mocking 
spirit, and I had for some years felt no inclination to 
jneld to this spirit ; indeed I had been kept too lowly, 
too humbly, and too piously, to admit of any thing of the 
kind, but at this moment I felt the temptation recur, and 
if I did not speak I looked many saucy things. 

" What do you call your sweet little niece, sir V said 
Mrs. Palmerston. 

'* Ermina, madam, or Minny, if you like it better,'' re- 
plied my uncle. 

*' Ermina ! what a sweet name," said Mrs. Palmerston, 
" and what a lovely little girl belongs to the name," she 
added, caressing me. " But Ayah, we must have this 
pretty hair all nicely curled and parted, in this way. I 
will show the ayah by-and-by, and you must hold up 
your head, my dear; you have a pair of fine falling 
shoulders, if you would make the best of them : and 
those sweet coral lips, how lovely they are, we never see 
such things in India, do we Mr. Tovvnley ?" Thus she 
went on till the lock was undone and a warmer interest 
excited her, for she was precisely the person who de- 
lights in the view of fine clothes, even when belonging 
to another. 

My uncle, when he had ascertained that all was safe, 
and no damage done to the box, made his escape, and 
Anna and I remained perfectly still and stupified, while 
Mrs. Palmerston and the ayah sifted the chest to the 
bottom, and displayed to our view all sorts of gay and 
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rich dresses, for which my uncle could not have paid 
less than some hundreds of pounds. 

I should despair to give any idea of Mrs. Palmerston's 
exclamations at the sight of this fine thing and that fine 
thing ; but she scattered the whole cabin, every chair, 
table, bed, and couch, with the various suits, and looked 
at us from time to time exclaiming, " Well indeed, Mr. 
Townley has provided you well ; these things are beau- 
tiful, but we know him to be worth an immense sum of 
money, 1 know not how many lacks, and his house at 
Garden Reach is one of the prettiest things in India. 
Miss Townley, you will live like a princess ; I know 
that Mrs. Townley has a coach of her own, and your 
uncle his chariot, and I have heard that no one gives 
such diimers. Mrs. Townley has the most superb set 
of diamonds of any lady in Calcutta ; they were left 
her by her father ; he was an Armenian, and richer than 
any Jew. She was one of the Aratoons and a widow ; 
your uncle did a very good thing when he married her, 
it was the making of him." 

To all this 1 made no answer. *' Well, but Miss 
Townley," continued Mrs. Palmerston, looking at her 
watch, " we must settle what you are to wear to-day. 
You know that it is not genteel to be over dressed on 
board ship. Come, what shall we select!" and she 
looked at Anna. 

" What you please, ma'am," replied Anna, and the 
tears stood in her eyes. 

Mrs. Palmerston looked at her for an instant with 
amazement, and then said, ** Why, my dear youn^ ^^7$ 
what has grieved you ? if you are hurt at seeing so 
many fine clothes, you are the very first young lady I 
ever met with who was ever afflicted by a circumstance 
of this kind ; but we shall be too late for dinner if we 
do not set about what we have to do. She then selected 
two dark lute-string slips from the mass of rich dresses, 
and directing the ayah to dress us in them and curl my 
hair, she promised to come again when she was herself 
dressed and bring us out on deck ; so saying, she left 
the cabin. 

As soon as Mrs. Palmerston was gone, I proposed 
to Anna that we should open our boxes, but she aavised 
me to postpone it tUl night, and she immediately set to 
work to restore the scattered articles to the chest, while 
tbe ajah was curling my hair. I observed as she was 
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thus employed, that the tears fell, drop by drop, from 
her eyes, though she endeavoured to conceal them. 1 
asked her no questions till the ayah went cot to borrow 
some curling-irons from Mrs. Palmerston, and I then 
said, " What can be the matter with you, Anna 1" 

" Indeed, Minny," she replied, "I don't know, but I feel 
myself quite overpowered with the sight of all this 
finery, and the great importance which is attached to 
these things. How happy and easy were we, my dear 
Minny, with our excellent governess, when we had only 
one plain white frock apiece, which was kept for 
Sundays and holydays, and how proud we were (that is 
how plejised and grateful) when our dear governess 
gave each of us a yard of grass-green riband to tie our 
.K)nnets ; and do you remember when one of the chil- 
dren's parents presented my governess with a present 
of five guineas over and above what he owed her, how 
I persuaded her to buy a new silk gown, and how she re- 
sisted my entreaties, and spent half the money on us 
and sent the other half to Mrs. Finchley, then in her 
greatest distress ; but if you have forgotten all this, 
Ermina, you cannot have forgotten how Mrs. Finchley 
cut up her best gown to make you a frock, and how 
pleased she was to see you in it.'' 

" 1 remember all these things, Anna," I replied, " but I 
don't understand wherefore they should make you un- 
happy now." 

"I hardly know myself," said Anna, " but the sight of 
afl these things has made me strangely sad. I know, in- 
deed, that it is necessary to dress according to the com- 
pany we keep, and the fortunes we or our friends may 
possess, therefore it may perhaps be necessary that we 
should have all these fme things, Minny, for I am no 
Judge of these things, having only seen very humble life 
till now ; but I am sure it is not necessary to make such 
a talking and bustle about them, and to speak of the 
clothes we put upon our poor sinful bodies, as if our 
eternal happmess depended on the colour and fashion of 
them, must be wrong, I am sure ; and this mediies me 
unhappy, and I can't help it." 

She then repeated a part of that beautiful hymn of Dr. 
Watts's, viz. 

How proud we are, how fond to show 

Our clothet, and call them rich and new, 6k. 
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" Well," I said, with some tenderness, " there is one 
comfort, our dear, dear governess is now clad even in 
finer raiment than any which your hymn describes." 

She looked at me as if desiring to ascertain if I 
thoroughly understood what 1 had asserted. 

" Yes," I said, " she is ; for is she not arrayed in the 
righteousness of our Saviour himself, which is brighter 
and more beautiful even than the knowledge, virtue, 
truth, and grace of the greatest saints now on earth?" 

The reappearance of the ayah put an end to this 
discussion, and here i close^my chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Anna and Enmna dress to be introduced to the company on boaid 
the Indiaman— They di£fer respecting dancing— Mr. Tonnley 
commends Anna's prudence — ^Tney arrive at Cakutts— Land 
— Delighted with the country. 

About a quarter before two, Mrs. Palmerston entered 
our cabin again, and finding us dressed to her satisfac- 
tion, she led us out through the cuddy, or dining-room, 
on deck, where she introduced us to our fellow-pas- 
sengers, among whom we found several ladies, and num- 
bers of gentlemen ; chairs being brought us, we sat 
under an awning to amuse ourselves with the novelty 
of the scene. The deck was more than 150 feet long, 
computing it from the stem to the bowsprit. At our 
end were all the persons of our own rank, including 
those who dined at the captain's table ; and at the other 
end sat all the passengers of lower nmk« among which 
were some private soldiers and their wiTes, who in such 
situations are exposed to hardship such as no cottager 
in England ever knows. 

Immediately on our appearing, my uncle took Anna 
under his arm, and walked up and down the deck with 
her, but I was left with Mrs. Palmerston ; and as there 
was no other child on board, every one began to joke* 
laugh, and romp with me. One asked me where I had 
got my coral lips, and another where I had stolen my 
bright eyes ; another remarked the pretty curls on my 
bead, and a fourth asked me if I would be his partner in 
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the next dance, for it had been proposed that they should 
dance every night on board, now that we had left the 
more stormy seas. 

I was at first confounded with all this, but I presently 
began to feel myself more at ease, and then my natural 
character, which as I before hinted, was that of a little 
pert, mocking girl, presently began to appear, and we 
raised such an uproar among us, that my uncle was pre- 
sently obliged to call me to order. At length a drum and 
fife called us to dinner, and as all the ladies were handed 
to table, as if they had suddenly lost the use of their hmbs 
or senses, I must also be led into the dining-room in 
great state, and no doubt thinking myself as good as the 
very best of them. 

My reader will perhaps say, can this be the httle 
simple, humble Minny, who sat but a few years past on 
her governess's lap, to hear the story of the little 
chacKOor, and the same little modest girl who shortly 
since spent her whole time in hemming and stitching 
shirts for sale, and committing portions of Scripture to 
memory 1 Yes, it is the same ; and if you, my young 
readers, have never known yourselves but under the 
tuition of careful parents, and in scenes of trisd and ad- 
versity, learn, from my example, what high prosperity 
and flattery is most likely to make of you, and join with 
me in this prayer :— Oh ! Lord, restrain me as with bit 
and bridle. 

At dinner I found myself seated near Mrs. Palmerston, 
and at a considerable distance from my uncle, to whom 
my beloved Arma had attached herself. 

I remember little of what passed at dlimer, where 
I was all amazement at every thing I saw ; but I know 
this, that Mrs. Palmerston suffered me to drink wine 
with one or two gentlemen, who asked me, and that 
before I rose from table I felt it in my head. 

The same Boene which had been acted upon deck in 
the morning was repeated after dinner, and when we 
had taken tea and coffee, as it was a remarkably fine 
night, we began to think of dancing, and Mrs. Palmer- 
ston insisted that I should dance, which I was very 
willing to do. While they were settling their partners, 
I ran into my cabin to get a pair of gloves, and there I 
found Anna seated at the table, reading by the li^ht of a 
lamp which hung from the roof of the ship, while the 
ayah was placed on the floor at work by her side. 
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• Where are my gloves, Ayah V I said, calling about me 
as if I had been born a princess. The ayah rose and 
handed them to me, and I was running out again, when 
Anna said, *^ Minny, what are you doing ? I wish you 
would not think of dancing." — " And why t" I asked. 

*^ Because, if my poor aunt were living, she would not 
have approved it." 

'* Why, what^s the harm of dancing?" I asked, stop- 
ping short. 

" There is no harm in dancing itself," she replied, "you 
may recollect that we used often to dance on the grass- 
plat to our dear governess's guitar, but then you know 
that she always explained to us that what might be very 
innocent among brothers and sisters and school-fellows, 
was not so among strangers. You know that there 
is no harm in puss-in-the-comer and blindman's-buff 
among little children, but such games would be very 
silly among grown people, and peofde who are strangers 
to each other ; and dancing is like these plays, innocent 
in itself, but not proper at all times and in all companies; 
and 1 do wish, Minny, you would take my advice for 
once, and come to bed instead of dancing." 

" I can't see the harm of dancing now," I replied pertly. 

" Very well," she replied, " and it is possible you may 
not ; but this you do understand, Minny, that it is always 
right to take the advice of your friends, particularly 
those who are older than yourself." 

*' Older !" I said, " dear me ! you are suddenly grown 
very ancient indeed, Anna, and yet you are not four 
years older than I am." 

" There is one thing to be considered, Minny," she re- 
plied, " and that is, that both you and I are suddenly de- 
prived of all our former guides and counsellors, and 
therefore it behooves us to be directors to each other ; 
and therefore, in want of a better, it becomes your duty 
to attend to me, and if I give you bad advice, I am answer- 
able for it." 

•* Oh, as to that," I said, " I don'^t suppose ytm will give 
me any bad advice." 

** Well, then," said she, " that settles the matter, and I 
will send the ayah for your uncle, and we wiH foe guided 
by him." 

Accordingly my uncle was sent for, and Anna having 
informed him that she thought we were both better ui 
our rooms at this hour, he commended her prudeacc^ 
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said he entirely agreed with her, and proauaod her to 
make some excuse to Bfrs. Pahnerston for my absence, 
and from that time we were not ariied again to dance, 
though, 1 confess that I was sometimes mortified what 
I heard the tabor and fife upon deck. 

As soon as my uncle was gone, we opened oar boxes, 
and found an immense assortment of all kinds of trink- 
ets, with scissors, needles, pins, thimbles, knives, rib- 
ands, necklaces, &c. &c. ; and in arranging and rearran- 
ging these, I presently forgot my disappointment. 

The rest of our days at sea during the fine weather 
passed much as this which I have described, but in 
weathering the Cape we had some severe storms, which 
put all vanities out of my head, and that no doubt of 
many others in the ship ; and in the Bay of Bengal we 
were also much tossed about, so that I became heartily 
tir^ of the ship, and saw, with no small pleasure, the 
Island of Sanger, after a six months' passage. 

When the vessel came to anchor in Diamond Har- 
bour, which is at the mouth of the Hoogley, my uncle 
immediately forwarded a messenger to Calcutta, and in 
as short a time as possible afterward, a pinnace arrived 
to convey us to Garden Reach, where Mrs. Townley 
then was. 

Info this pinnace we were shortly afterward con- 
veered with our baggage, and proceedmg with one tide, 
arrived at Fulta, where was an inn by the water-side. 
I have little recollection of this inn, though it was the 
first Indian dwelling I had ever visited : it stood, as well 
as I remember, in a dry sandy plain, though in its imme- 
diate vicinitv was a gsurden, which being weU watered, 
produced all the plants of the climate, though the heat 
was such, and the glare of the atmosphere so great, that 
we could hardly amuse ourselves even with looking 
from the doors. We had a handsome dinner at Fulta^ 
served up in a great hall, where at least half a score of 
my uncle's servants attended us, affording me much 
amusement by their turbaned heads, thick mustachios, 
and muslin habits. 

The tide did not serve us again till near midnight, at 
which time yre re-embarked, and lying down on our 
couches, enjoyed repose till morning, when waking we 
Umad all still around us — ^the pinnace fastened to the 
diore, and our windows opening on a beautiful garden* 
ilie trees of which feathered down to the water's sidOi 
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«nd filled our small apartment with a fragrance which 
equalled that of the most aromatic spice, at the same 
time the warblings of small birds, together with the dis- 
tant note of the dove, met our ears — and oh ! how de- 
lightful, how inexpressibly delightful, were these sounds 
and odours to us, who had been so long pent up in an 
£ast-Indiaman. 

I started up immediately, and not having been un- 
dressed, put my head as far as I could out of the win- 
dow ; there I beheld a variety of the most charming 
trees and flowers, growing in groups and singly, on a 
lawn of the richest verdure. I knew not the name of 
a single tree, for all were equally new and strange to 
me, some being laden with thick foliage of a dark and 
brilliant green, and embellished with large spikes of 
flowers whiter than snow— others having leaves so Gne 
and delicate that they seemed as if they would almost 
shrink from the touch — some being decorated with 
golden balls — and some with crimson, and star-like 
bells — while others raised their verdant coronets high 
above all the rest, as if they would assert a regal dignity 
above ail the forest. 

*' Oh ! Anna, Anna,^' I exclaimed, '* how beautiful, 
how very, very beautiful ! and is this India ? it is surely 
more like Paradise !" Anna was equally delighted with 
myself, and understanding that our long, long voyage 
was at an end, we hastened to change our dresses, in 
order that we might be ready to go on shore whenever 
we might be summoned. 

We were no sooner ready than my uncle appeared on 
the bank with two servants, carrying immense um- 
brellas ; for as it was not more than seven in the morn- 
ing, and the garden considerably shaded by the trees, he 
wished us to walk up to the house, and we were per- 
haps more impatient to accompany him thither than he 
to conduct us, for, as I afterward found, he had more 
domestic difficulties than he wished to have suj^posed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Garden Reach described — Anna and Ermina introduced to her Auot 
and to company — Mrs. Townley makes them presente— They 
ride in the coach, where Anna contrasts their pres^it and foiwa 
situations. 

Wfi had passed for a short space under an embowered 
walk of fragrant shrubs before we came out upon the 
lawn, and saw my uncle's house directly before us ; and 
to the right and left, though at some distance, other 
houses of the same description, all of which looked like 
palaces. My uncle's house was a stone building, or at 
least one that looked like stone, of two stories in 
height, being encircled by columns which supported the 
roof. The roof itself was flat, and was guarded by bal- 
ustrades ; within the pillars, on the ground-floor, was a 
verandah, and on the second floor a gallery, into which 
every chamber opened by two or more doors ; these 
doors were all latticed with green, and from the centre 
of the house large wings extended on each side, having 
also their columns, with their verandahs and galleries. 
Had I been a heathen 1 should have been almost in- 
clined to have said that fortune was amusing herself in 
playing me tricks, and making me giddy, by raising me 
at once from the bottom to the very top of her wheel, 
for certainly nothing could well be greater than the con- 
trast between this splendid habitation and Mrs. Finch- 
ley's kitchen in Falmouth. 1 was, however, too young 
to meditate very deeply on this extraordinary change 
of fortune ; otherwise I might, perhaps, have been led 
to apprehend that the new lot wnich I had drawn might 
not be so entirely divested of its attendant evils as at 
first appeared. But young persons at the age i then 
was, are not deep or curious reasoners. 1 felt but httle 
admiration and delight at all I saw, and though my 
uncle walked quickly, I was, I beheve, always a few 
steps before him. 

At length we reached the house, and passing throu^ 
the verandah, stepped into a magnificent hall, which 
extended the whole length of the building, having large 
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folding-doors open at the other endf through which 
doors I saw many trees. 

There were three rooms on each side oFthe hall, in 
one of which was a superb hanging staircase, by which 
we ascended into an elegant upper room of the same 
size as the hall. This room was covered with a fine 
matting, and hung with chandeliers of cut glass ; there, 
a table of great length was set out for bresdLfast in such 
a style as I had never before even conceived, for the 
glass, silver, and china seemed almost sufficient to 
furnish a shop, and at the upper end of the room sat a 
lady, whom I was made to understand was my aunt. 

I certainly was somewhat startled when 1 first saw 
her, for I had expected the lady of such a fine house to 
be something superlatively elegant : I therefore rather 
hung back, and required a httle encouragement from my 
uncle before I could be persuaded to advance. 

My uncle had appeared to me to be about fifty years 
of age, but this lady was certainly sixty; she was ex- 
tremely stout, as well as tall, was highly rouged, had 
very dark eyes, and particularly strongly marked dark 
arched eyebrows, which met over the bridge of her 
nose ; her complexion was sallow as well as brown, for 
she was of Armenian extraction, and her father^s family 
having been long in India, it is probable that she was 
not wholly imallied to the natives, though probably re- 
motely. Her dress was as singular as her person — it 
was extremely rich with lace, her hair was elaborately 
dressed, early as it was in the day, her throat bare, with 
the exception of a narrow black velvet collar, and her 
hands were covered with jewels. She sat on a large 
chair, with her feet on a footstool, called in India a 
mora, and was engaged in giving some orders to a na- 
tive servant, who was himself covered with silver orna- 
ments, and stood bowing, or rather cringing before her, 
with his hands in the attitude used by little children 
when they say their prayers, at the moment we 
entered. 

As we advanced up the room she put her glass to her 
eye to look at us, but did not move, and as my uncle 
presented me to her, not a single line of her face 
changed, but she said she was glad to see me, hoped I 
was well, and said I was welcome to India, all of which 
sentences she uttered in a kind of foreign accent, and in 
as harsh a voice as ever issued from a woman's Ups. 
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My presentation being over, that of Anna's ensoed, 
and I then perceived that ray aunt had meant to be gii' 
cions when she had spoken to me, for she threw rack 
excessive haughtiness into her manner when she spoke 
to Anna, that it was with much difficulty that my 
lovely young companion could refrain from tears ; my 
uncle, however, seemed resolved that Anna shoidd m^ 
be left to doubt that she was welcome, at least to hinK 
for he presently called her to the other end of the room, 
to show her the view towards the river, and then I 
heard him say to her, " You must not trouble yourself 
about Mrs. Townly, she is a foreigner, and does not 
understand our manners ; but you may depend opon my 
friendship." 

*' I know it, sir," replied Anna, modestly, " I know 
your generosity." 

" And my gratitude," said my uncle ; " you have a 
right to my gratitude." 

While standing at the window we saw several wheet 
carriages drive up to the house, besides two palanquins, 
and a moment aiierward half a dozen or more ^ntle- 
men were ushered into the room to breakfast with my 
aunt, who talked and laughed with them with as much 
vivacity as a girl of sixteen. 

The gentlemen were scarcely arrived, and the cere- 
monies of introduction between ourselves and them had 
hardly taken place, before about a dozen servants en- 
tered in a long procession, with materials for breakfast ; 
a moment afterward the tsible was covered, and a serv- 
ant or more ranged themselves behind each chair. I 
think I counted four behind that of my aunt, and three 
behind my uncle. My aunt, however, soon directed 
one of hers to attach himself to my service, on which 
my uncle sent one of his to Anna, telling him that he 
n^j^ henceforward to be considered as her attendant 
I observed all this, but I suppose that it was not gene- 
rally noticed. We sat a long time, for the gentlemen 
and my aunt had their hookas or pipes, and there was a 
great deal of conversation, very httle of which I under- 
stood. After breakfast the gentlemen took their leave, 
and my uncle then showed us a long suite of rooms, 
including a sleeping-room, dressing-room, and bathing- 
room, which he said were to belong to us ; tlus room 
opened into the large sitting-room above stairs. In ths 
bed-rooms were no carpets or curtains, but the Hoot 
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was covered with matting, and there were two beds 
hung with fine China gauze. The dressing-room was 
furnished with couches, tables, and almiras or cabinets, 
and commanded a fine view over the gardens towards 
Fort WillianL Here the kind old gentleman shook 
hands with Anna, and kissing me, said, " My children, I 
trust that you will be happy,, you shall fare alike, and be 
subject to no one's caprices. And you, Minny, I charge 
to love and obey Anna, for I have had proof sufficient of 
her discretion." He then introduced two ayahs and an 
inferior female servant, who were to wait upon us ; he 
also told us that there was a dirge or tailor to be de- 
voted to us; and promised us that when he went to 
Calcutta he would buy us a little carriage and horses, in 
order that we might go out when we liked. He then 
left us, and we looked at one another with amazement, 
to find ourselves in possession of such indulgences. 

Soon after we heard my uncle loud in talk with his 
wife in the next room, shortly after which he left the 
house to go to CalcuttsL, which was at a short distance. 

My uncle had not long departed before we were called 
into the presence of my aunt, who was much more gra- 
cious to Anna than she had been at breakfast, by which 
I was led to conjecture that my uncle had laid his com* 
mands upon her to that effect. 

When we appeared before her, she was very busy 
with a cloth merchant, who was spreading before her a 
great variety of the finest worked muslins. She imme- 
diately presented me with several pieces, and gave as 
many of the same to Anna, desiring that they might be 
immediately made up for us, and only laughing when 
we told her that we had already more clothes than we 
could count. She then dismissed the merchant, and re- 
tired to her own apartments in one of the wings of the 
house, where she spent most of her time with her female 
servants ; but how that time was employed I never 
could devise, for she neither worked, read, nor wrote, 
and as to music and drawing she never thought of such 
tldngs, but she had three tailors alwa3rs sewing for her, 
and she was much occupied in directing their employ- 
mentSy and arranging her jewels, trinkets, laces, and 
ribands. 

We met at two o'clock to a kind of dinner ; my uncle 
vas, however, absent, and we should have been dread- 
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fuUy dull had not two ^ntlemen dropped in who were 
distant connexions of my aunt's. 

After dinner all our baggage arrived, having passed 
the custom-house, and we busied ourselves in seeing 
our things unpacked, and sent to be washed, and a^ 
ranged m our cabinets, and we were utterly amazed 
when we put all together, and found how we were sup- 
plied. 

We however were delighted to find a box of books, 
which my imcle had provided for us, and though we did 
not open it, we acounted it a most valuable treasure. 

About five o'clock we were made to understand that 
we were to dress as smart as we could, and we then sat 
down under the hands of our ayahs, who arranged our 
hair most skilfully for us, and dressed us from head to 
foot without the smallest exertion of our own. Being 
dressed, we walked down into the hall, and there saw 
several carriages drawn up before the door. One was 
a coach precisely the same as an English one ; another 
was a kind of open chair, carried by bearers ; and 1 
know not what else. But all these several equipages 
belonged to my aunt, and while we were looking on 
them we received a message from her, stating that if 
we wished for an airing the coach was at our service, 
as she was not going out. 

This was too tempting an offer to persons who, as it 
happened, had never been in a coach in their lives, and 
an airing in a new country is certainly a very interest- 
ing thing, whatever it may be in one well known ; and 
accordingly Anna and I entered the carriage, and were 
driven away we knew not whither. 

'^ Well,'' said Anna, smiling, as soon as we found our- 
selves shut up together, and out of everybody's hearing, 
" so we are riding in our coach, and have our waiting- 
maids, and our fine dresses, and our footmen. Oh! 
Minny, Minny, what is to come next 1 I only wish that 
my aunt could see us, it would amuse her above all 
thmgs, but I should not be the least surprised if, this 
time twelvemonth, we were both to find ourselves ladies' 
maids, or perhaps something lower." 

" Why, Anna," I replied, " what chance is there that 
we should ever be ladies' maids 1" 

"What chance, Minny," she replied, "there is no 
such thing as chance — every thing, you know, is or- 
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dered by Providence, and no man is so great, or so sure 
of greatness, but that he is liable to fall, and no one so 
low, but he may be raised ; and this reflection ought 
sdways to make us humble in prosperity, and cheerful 
in adversity; now for instance, Minny," she added, 
" when you and 1 were making the check shirts in my 
dear aunt's little kitchen at Falmouth — " 

" Oh ! don't talk of that, Anna," I said ; " pray don't, 
you know my uncle does not like it." 

" But your uncle is not here," replied Anna, laughing, 
" and I like to remember these things — the recollection 
is now so amusing, particularly when compared with 
our present grandeur. The change at first overcame 
me, because I could not bear such a waste of good 
things being made upon me ; but now I see things in a 
different light, and think it my duty to take things as 
they come, and try to bear all changes with an equal 
mind ; and ever to recollect that there are valleys as 
well as hills in this world, and that we must pass 
through one as well as another in our way to the celes- 
tial city, and before we can arrive at that blessed state 
of things in which the valleys will be elevated, and the 
mountains laid low." 

I did not at this time enjoy all these grave discussions. 
I had not the relish for them which I had had at Fal- 
mouth ; I had lately been highly excited, and I was in a 
state which reouired more and still more excitement, 
and I did therefore what I could to divert Anna's atten- 
tion, by calling it to the objects which presented them- 
selves from without. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The country near Garden Reach — Conversation at dinner, and 
between Ermina and Anna on retiring to rest. 

The carriage had by this time passed the gates, and 
traversing a way towards the interior between two gap- 
dens, we presently arrived at a long shady road, where 
firesh and striking objects met our view every moment 
«-4he horses' heads were towards Calcutto, though 
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still al a great distance. On our left were the gaideos 
and houses of Garden Reach, and on our right many 
native huts and tanks — there also we saw many of the 
native women walking about without shoes on their feet, 
and wrapped in webs of cloth, of which they formed 
petticoats and veils, some of them bearing pitchers on 
their heads and shoulders, as we often see in Ad pictures, 
and others carrying their httle black naked children on 
their hips. We also passed b^ the door of a great pa- 
goda, wherein we saw a frightful image, somewliit 
like a monkey, with many arms and three faces ; and 
whereas this pagoda was quite dark within, we could 
not have seen the image had it not been for two lamps 
which were burning before it. We were at first much 
amused by these new objects, but the more we looked 
upon them the more we were made aware of the deep 
gloom shed over these heathen regions, and these habi- 
tations of the poor natives, when compared with tfaA 
dweUings of our cottagers in England ; and indeed no 
one who has not visited a heathen country can con- 
ceive a just idea of the human countenance when wholly 
divested of all religious feelings. Our coachman turned 
his horses almost as soon as we had passed the pagoda; 
but long before we reached home we perceived a heavy 
fog, which arose from the swamps, and tanks, and 
marshes, and rested like clouds on the thick masses of 
foliage on each side of the road ; at the same time we 
observed a rank smell, such as may be perceived in 
woods in Europe at the time of the fall of the leaf, when 
the air is particularly damp. 

It was quite dark, for the sun in these latitudes sets 
at six o'clock for the greatest part of the year, and there 
is little or no twilight, because the sun drops directly 
down under the horizon. 

When we arrived in my uncle's garden the house 
shone like an illumination, long streams of vivid light 
issuing from every door and window, for the lamps in 
every girandole and wall shade were already lighted. 
In passing through the hall we were astonished to see a 
long table set out in the most splendid manner, and glit- 
tering with cut glass and gold and silver plate in the 
greatest profusion. We hastened up to our rooms, and 
remained there till my uncle came to fetch us, and to 
introduce us to a very large party, which was already 
assembled in the upper room, but which, as it consisted 
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chiefly of gentlemen, and few young people, did not 
seem to promise me much amusement. I accordingly 
sat down, supposing that no one would think of me, 
but I was mistaken ; for no sooner was it understood 
that I was Mr. Townley's niece, than one and another 
began to address me. I was desired to come forward 
and pay my compliments, and in return I had a thousand 
pretty things said to me on my fine fresh colour, sweet 
complexion, &c. by which my httle head, which was 
never one of the steadiest, became completely turned. I 
tripped with short steps through the centre of the circle, 
lisped my words in a very babyish manner, and I have 
no doubt, looked not a little like a simpleton. 

We were all handed down to dinner in great state, and 
I found myself seated between two persons who talked 
to me as if I had been a little princess, and asked mQ 
many questions about England, which country they 
either had never seen, or quite forgotten. I was very 
careful not to say any thing which might lead them to 
think that I had not been quite as great a person at home 
as I was in India. 

I have often since reflected how very easy it is to de- 
stroy that simplicity which is so sweet in childhood, and 
to make would-be fine ladies of the most ignorant and 
superficial young persons. We sat a long while at din- 
ner, and notwithstanding the novelty of the scene, I was 
most heartily tired, and truly glad when the ladies got 
up to leave the room. 

We sat with my aunt and the other ladies till after 
tea, which was brought up on silver salvers ; after which 
Anna asked my aunt if we might retire ; and having ob- 
tained permission, we withdrew to our beds. 

When in our rooms, Anna proposed that we should 
read our Bibles and pray, and I was ashamed to say 
that I was not in a humour for these exercises ; I, how- 
'ever, made no objection, after which we went to bed, 
each in a separate bed, but as they were light, we 
pushed them so near to each other that we could con- 
verse conveniently. 

" My dear Minny," said Anna, " I am glad to find 
that we shsdl have a good deal of time to ourselves in 
this place ; we have no young companions, which I am 
▼ery glad of, as there is a chance that they might aot 
have been such as we might have relished." 
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<' But it makes it dull/' I answered, *' to see only old 
people/' 

*' Dull !" replied Anna, ** did we find it dull, Minny, 
when we sut working together in Mrs. Finchle^s 
kitchen ? Ah ! Minny, it was not dull then, for God 
WHS with us, and we were all in all to each other, we 
took sweet counsel together, and walked together in 
the house of God." 

** What makes you so grave, Anna V I asked. 

'' 1 don't know," she replied, ** but I am almost afraid 
that all these fine things may divert us from our duty; 
but 1 will tell you what we will do, — we wiU make our- 
selves some rules for spending our time, and pray that 
we may be enabled to keep to them." 

" We can't have rules here, Anna," I replied. 

" And why not ?" she said. 

" Oh, I don't know," I answered ; " we shall be wanted 
to go out, and to see company, and those kind of 
things." 

" We will see about that, Minny," said Anna ; " if in- 
terruptions occur sometimes, we must submit to them, 
but we will have as few as we can. Your uncle told 
me to-day, at dinner, that we were to have the little 
carriage to-morrow. We will get up early and take a 
ride, and then we will come home and be dressed for 
breakfast, and we will read while they are dressing us ; 
we will read the Bible at that time, in order that oar 
ayahs may hear it, for they understand English very 
well, you find, though it is rather an odd sort of Eng- 
lish. Then breakfast will be ready, and that will take 
us up till near nine ; then we can come back into our 
rooms, and we will read, and write, and draw a little, 
till one, and at one we will walk in the verandadi, or read 
some of our new books ; then will come luncheon, or 
tiffin, as they call it, and after that, if we find the heat 
great, we may lie on our couches and read again, and 
then we must dr^ and go out, I suppose, and after that 
dinner and conkpany, which is tiresome enough, cer» 
tainly, for who wants two dinners in a day ? and then a 
little time with your aunt, and the Bible aagin, and to 
bed. This is the way in which we may pass our time 
rery comfortably, if you like'it, Minny." 

** I don't know," I replied, " I want to look about me, 
and to go about ; I don't like all this confinement,— 
I want to see new things; I want to see Calcutta, I 
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want — " and here I stopped, for I really did not know 
what I wanted." 

" Well," said Anna, after having waited some time, 
'* please to finish your sentence, JVfinny, or shall I finish 
it for you?" 

" You may, if you please," I answered. 

" Well then, I will," she said : " you want somewhat 
of that humble, moderate, and contented state of mind 
which you enjoyed at Falmouth, when we sat together 
working for our bread, and thankful for a few potatoes 
and a httle morsel of cold meat for our dinners — when 
we should have thought one of our morning wrappers 
a superb garment, and our very nightcaps the most ele- 
gant headdresses that could be devised ! Oh ! my 
Minny, let us pray that we may be enabled to bear our 
prosperity with moderation ; it is certain that of our- 
selves we have not strength so to do, but the Almighty 
is all-sufiicient, and he can make perfect his strength in 
our weakness ; let us pray that we may be kept in this 
hour of trial ; that we may be upheld, that we may be 
enabled to retain our integrity, that the vanities of this 
world may not have power to seduce, but that we may 
keep a calm and even course, being always in a state of 
preparation for whatever afflictions it may please God 
to try us with. For this world, my Minny, is not our 
home ; it cannot be a resting-place to any one, because 
it is a place of sin ; and where sin is, there necessarily 
must be sorrow, in one form or another. The times of 
prosperity, and those of adversity," added this lovely 
young creature, " are brought by reflection much upon 
a par in the mind of a true Christian; for independent 
of those secret consolations which the child of God 
experiences oftentimes in the periods of sorrow, from 
the sensible presence of his Creator, his experience of 
the variableness of human events gives him hopes 
that some change may occur to bring him relief, whereas 
the same conviction of the uncertainty of human affairs 
makes Mm fearful and moderate in prosperity, and in- 
duces him to make such a use of his good fortune as 
shall enable him to look back on his times of elevation 
with comfort. Now, my Minny, is the time for your 
exercise of moderation ; and now you ought to think, 
in your turn, of what you can do for the orphan and 
friendless, not to speak of those who were your friends 
when you had no one to look upon you ; and now, feel* 
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ing your own weakness, and liability to fall and be carried 
away by temptation, you should be more than eyer ear- 
nest in seeking the divine help, and using* your privi- 
leges (as a chud of Grod, which I trust you are) to throw 
yourself on the divine mercy, and to implore the divine 
direction. 

" Let us pray every day," added she, " let us even 
now pray that the Lord may be our guide — ^that we may 
be the objects of the love of the Father — ^that we may 
be of the number of those who have been justified by 
God the Son — and that we may be sanctified by Grod the 
Holy Spirit, and finally be received into glory. 

'* If no other consideration can touch us, Minny, let 
us recollect that we are now in a country and a chmate 
which has been fatal to many English people — a country 
over which even now, in the finest season, hang many 
heavy fogs and damps ; and where we must expect much 
severer heat than we now endure ; and where, if afflic- 
tion should come in no other form, it is not unlikely 
that it will come in that of disordered health. 

" Oh ! Minny, my dear Minny, even now there is much 
which ought to make us serious, at least which ought 
to keep us from giving way entirely to vanity and folly." 

Anna was proceedmg, when hearing me sob on my 
pillow, she begged me to pardon her for speaking thus 
seriously ; and then assuring me that she only did so 
from motives of real affection, she wished me a good 
night, and I presently afterward perceived that she had 
faUen asleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Anna's affectionate policy — Mr. Townley's advice to Ermiiuk—'nie 
box of books— Account of Garden Reach— Mr. Townley's Seat~ 
The Aratoon Family — Anna's ideas of them — She leveits with 
concern to their happy days when with their dear Govwness at 
School 

I HAVE some idea that Anna, tiiough uimoticed by me, 
contrived to gain my uncle to her side, with respect to 
the plans she had formed for the management of me ; 
for immediately after breakfast, the old gentleman 
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whispered to me to withdraw, adding, " And now, Minny, 
as I hope you have recovered your fatigues, I advise 
that you should return to your books ; you know that 
your education is by no means complete." 

I coloured at this hint, and looked at Anna, but obeyed 
immediately, and made no resistance to perform the 
exercises Anna required of me. This lovely young 
creature was not herself accomphshed, but she was 
anxious to improve, and did her best to improve me : 
and imder these circumstances I might have improved, 
and become a very different person to what I am. And 
here I must indulge myself in some reflections on the 
nature of ignorance, which is personified in its proper col- 
ours only by one author whom I ever met with; this au- 
thor is old John Bunyan, whose character of ignorance is, 
a happy compound of darknessy obstinacy, indolence^ and 
self-conceit. On reading the Pilgrim's Progress some 
years since, I was deeply struck with the justness of this 
description, and comparing it with Scripture, fully con- 
vinced of its deep foundation in the nature of the human 
heart ; for St. Paul, speaking of the heathen, says, " Who 
having the understanding darkened, being alienated from 
the love of God through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their heart." Ignorance, 
therefore, is generally the consequence of obstinacy, 
and a determination of rejecting the truth ; and idleness 
is, no doubt, the fruit of such determination in most in- 
stances. Hence it will generally be found, I am per- 
suaded, that an idle child is an obstinate one, however 
that obstinacy may be veiled by a pleasing exterior, a 
gracious manner, or a smiling countenance ; and this is 
a hint which, I trust, some of my readers may be in- 
duced to improve. But to return to my own history. 

I worked with Anna during the whole morning, and 
at one o'clock my uncle came into our room, and the 
box of books was opened, where, to our great delight, 
we found a large assortment of the best books of that 
day, for young people, with many voyages and travels, 
and histories. My uncle directed us to place these 
books in one of our cabinets, and then took us into the 
verandah below, to show us our carriage, which was at 
the door, and was a kind of little vis-a-vis, calculated 
to hold two persons sitting opposite to each other, and 
drawn by two small horses, telling us at the same time 
that we were to have the sole command of this carriage; 
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but that he wished we would not be out in it after seyen 
in the morning, or before five in the evening, excepting 
on very particular occasions. 

Thus passed the morning of the second day at Garden 
Reach. After tiffin we lay upon our sofas and read our 
new books, and at five we were to prepare to go with 
my aunt to Calcutta, where she was to meet a few 
friends at dinner in her town house. A little before six 
we were ready, and accompanied my aunt in her coach. 

I have frequently spoken of Garden Reach in the 
course of my narrative. It is now a line of noble 
houses, stancQng in gardens along the left bank of the 
Hoogley, as you descend towards the sea ; but when I 
first went to India there were only a few scattered 
country houses along this bank, but these perhaqps 
looked the more beautiful for standing alone. Fort 
William, which is situated in a line with these houses, 
but nearer Calcutta, was then very incomplete, though 
I believe that its buildings were then commenced. The 
habitations of the Europeans in Calcutta were also 
comparatively few, and mostly built round the old fort, 
which is in the centre of the town, beyond the residence 
of the English ; yet still along the banks of the river 
was the Black Town, where the natives chiefly resided, 
though among these were some scattered houses of 
Europeans, or half-Europeans, Armenians, and mer- 
chants from other countries, some of whom were im- 
mensely rich, though they associated little with the 
English. My uncle was not in the service of the East 
Infia Company, and was therefore accounted of no rank; 
but he was always highly respected, and his riches and 
liberality gave him great influence. It was not a very 
light evening, therefore I saw but little till we arrived 
in Calcutta, where our way was sufficiently illuminated 
by the lights which issued from the houses, which were 
all large, and built with open galleries and verandahs. 

My uncle's house was very large ; it was situated very 
near the old fort, and the whole of the ground-floor was 
occupied by offices and warehouses. We ascended to 
the second floor by a wide stone staircase, as dirty aa 
the streets themselves, and entered an immense range 
of rooms, which, though handsomely furnished, had a 
particularly gloomy appearance; here we were almost 
devoured by mosquitoM. 

On this occasion we met with a large family of the 
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name of Aratoon, including a father, a mother, several 
brothers, four daughters, one of whom was married, and 
another about my own age, and sundry cousins and 
connexions, who were adl more or less nearly con- 
nected with my aunt. 

These persons were all of Armenian extraction, yet 
had somewhat of the appearance of the natives, which 
led me to suppose that they were somehow connected 
with them. Their dresses were very peculiar and very 
gay, as to colours, but their countenances were heavy> 
and their features strongly marked. The mother and 
married daughter were especially laden with jewels. 

We had a very grand dinner, but conversed little, and 
indeed it was impossible to talk much, because there 
was such a bubbling with the water in the hookahs, for 
almost every one smoked, excepting the very young 
girls. 

After dinner the ladies did not withdraw, as is the 
usual custom, but the party being only a family one, 
they sat together with the gentlemen, but we, that is, 
the younger girls, were permitted to escape, and we 
hastened into another room, where Anna and I should 
have found quite sufficient amusement in looking out 
into the street, and gazing by star-light at the tower of 
the old fort, which rose directly behind the opposite 
house, and meditating upon the bloody and strange deeds^ 
which had so lately passed there, of which we had so 
often heard my uncle speak, when miss, or mademoi- 
selle, or whatever other title you may please to give 
her, Almeria Meriam Olivia Sophronisba Aratoon, — for 
the Armenians are exceedingly fond of long and fine 
names, — came to join us in the window, and instantly 
began a conversation with me. 

I should despair of giving you any idea of the figure 
of this girl, who might have been about two years older 
than myself. She was extremely stiffly and tightly 
laced, or appeared to be so ; had a very long waist, and 
a gown or frock of exceedingly rich flowered silk ; her 
hair, which tras Uack as a raven, was tightly drawn up 
firom her foreliead, and she wore a round silk cap. Her 
neck was covered, as I then thought, with green beads, 
but I afterward nnderstood that they were real emeralds, 
and she had lar^e drops of the same in her ears. Her 
dexion was sallow, and her eyes large, black, and 
Lt, but not agreeable m their expression. 
^4>L. v.* 
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At first I could not comprehend what she said, not so 
much from her strange accents as from the entire nov- 
elty of the ideas which she endeavoured to express, for 
she talked of things and people I had never heard of, 
and uttered all the sentiments of a worldly old woman) 
in the shrill accents of a girl. 

She took little notice of Anna, but insisted upon it that 
I should come to see her, informing me that she lived 
at a very little distance from Calcutta, and that I should 
find much amusement in her father's house. I at first, 
as I said before, could not comprehend a word she said, 
but her elder sister having engaged Anna in conversa- 
tion, she presently contrived to make me understand her 
better, and she contrived, even during this our first in- 
tercourse, to put some notions into my head which I 
could not easily get rid of, and which worked a more 
pernicious effect because I could not bring my mind to 
impart them to Anna ; and this first want of confidence 
in my real friend was the beginning of an ahenation 
from her, which had an efffect very httle foreseen by me 
at that time. We had been about two hours with these 
young people, when we were summoned to the coach, 
for although my aunt had her apartments and establish- 
ment at Calcutta, she fancied she could never sleep 
well in the town ; we accordingly went back to* Gar- 
den Reach, and soon found ourselves again in our own 
chamber. 

When alone with Anna, she without hesitation told me 
that she did not like the young people whom we had met 
that evening, and added, that she should do sdl in her 
power to avoid an intimacy with them. 

I asked her what reason she had for disliking them. 

She replied, that she hoped she had no bad feelings 
towards them, but that she believed them to be "far from 
pious or even correct young people, and that she felt 
assured that they would never profit either me or her- 
self, " and therefore," said she, " I shall endeavour to avoid 
an intimacy ; and I blame myself much, Minny," she said, 
" for leaving you this evenmg, but I was off my guard. 
You and I must keep together, and then we shafi be a 
protection to each other." 

From that period, for several months, things went oik 
with little variety. I remember few events : — ^Mrs. 
Aratoon had been taken ill, and we saw no more of the 
family for some time. My uncle was at home at breaks 
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fast and dinner, and kept up the authority of Anna. My 
aunt took little notice of us, but we were both flattered 
by the visiters, Anna by one set and I by another. I 
did not observe that Aima was the least changed by 
these flatterers, but I certainly from day to day became 
more full of myself— less occupied by religious feeling, 
— more indolent, haughty, and conceited, — more dis- 
satisfied under the gentle control of my lovely Anna, — 
more unwilling either to look back on my past life in 
England, or on those things which were to follow at the 
end of time, the serious impressions which I had for- 
merly received being only strong enough to give me 
some pain. Pleasure I had none, in any subject con- 
nected with my tJodj and I was so entirely taken up 
with my fine possessions, fine acquaintance, and mag- 
nificent modes of life, that the times when things had been 
otherwise with me seemed but as a. dream or vision of 
the night. 

If ever I was, at all softened, it was when Anna re- 
verted to our days at school, which she did in so artless 
and tender a way, that I could scarcely, on some occa- 
sions, refrain from tears. Once in particular, in the 
month of Fjebruary, she said to me, " I wonder, Ermina, 
whether our dear governess's mezereon tree is already 
in blossom ! — Does it blossom yet, Minny," she added, 
'* though the hand that used to take care of and shelter it 
is no more ! — Ah ! Minny, had we but still that fostering 
hand, we might hope to flourish : but, alas ! alas !" and she 
sighed deeply, ** we are indeed deprived of a mother's 
care ; your uncle is truly kind, but he cannot protect us 
from the lesser dangers which attend us in this life. O 
Minny, I already fear for you, and the more so because 
you have no fear for yourself. You are no longer the 
same child you once were, — ^the same modest, reserved, 
and humble little girl, — the same gentle and aflectionate 
Minny !" and so saying, she burst into tears, and rested 
her fair cheek against the side of the couch near which 
she sat, and though I could not weep, 1 felt a degree of 
anguish such as I had never before experienced, though 
my painful feeling passed away too soon to be truly 
beneficial to me. 

P2 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hie indisposition of Anna— Enmna*sTi8it to tlie Aratoon family — I 
Their hooae and its neighbourhood — Her indifierence to Mrs. Findi' | 
ley, and Anna's gratitude— She remonstratet wiUi £imiiia oq her 

intended visit. 

The weather was now beginning to be excessiyely 
hot, at least it appeared so to us ; I, however, retained a 
ffood state of health and spirits, but Anna was much af- 
Mcted by the heat. Her constitution, it now appeared, 
had been considerably injured by close confinement at 
Falmouth, and, perhaps, by anxiety of mind ; but 
although I saw her becoming more pale and languid 
every day, I had no apprehensions for her, and attributed 
what I saw merely to the effect of change of climate ; 
and as everybody about me was pale also, I had no un- 
easiness on my frieud^s account : indeed, my affection 
for Anna had lost much of its freshness. She who had 
been my only consolation in adversity was a restraint 
upon me in prosperity, and her blameless conduct a 
perpetual reproach. 

It was in the middle of the month of March, that my 
aunt one day proposed to us to accompany her to visit 
her Armenian friends ; but Anna was reaUy too tmwell 
to be able to join our party, and my aunt, I believe, was 
not sorry to admit her excuses. It was a burning day, 
and the glare of the sun so great that we were obliged 
to lower all the blinds of the coach. 

We passed quite through that portion of Calcutta 
which was occupied by the Englisn, and at length en- 
tered the native town, where pursuing our way through 
many narrow streets and clay huts, we at length arrived 
at a more open space, of an irregular figure, on one side 
of which was a pagoda of a large size, standing in a 
court, and having its walls paint^ with flaming figures 
of dancing demons. The house of the gentleman Whom 
we were going to visit occupied another. This house 
was encircled on the three sides by a court enciosed 
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with walls of great height, which wholly concealed the 
lower parts of the building. Over these walls appeared 
the long and lofty branches of the bamboo-tree, and 
under the wall was a black and fetid tank or puddle, 
which must have been a serious nuisance to every house 
in the neighbourhood. 

One side of the house of Mr. Aratoon was open to a 
lane or little street, of which it formed part, and there I 
perceived several irregular windows and balconies, 
where a person might sit and amuse himself with the 
humours of those who were in the street below, and 
even hear all that passed ; altogether, nothing can be 
conceived more melanchol;^ than the whole appearance 
of this great mansion, for it was evidently a very large 
pile of building. We drove into the court, through a 
wide gate- way, and then the whole extent of the chief 
front of the house appeared to us. It was an irregular 
building, of different heights in various parts, jetting for* 
ward in some places, and retiring in others ; having here 
a balcony, there a turret, and there a gallery, destroying 
every appearance of order or plan in the building, and 
forming, upon the whole, a figure not unlike that whick 
we may sometimes see on the surface of a china dish, 
or the bottom of a saucer. When our carriage stopped 
at the door, as no one came out to salute us, my aunt 
alighted, and being followed by me, entered an immense 
hall, where a variety of strange figures met my eye. 
The hsdl itself was as irregular as every other visible 
part of the house : at one end was a kind of dais or 
throne, that is, one part of the flooring was considerably 
raised from the rest, being covered with striped cotton 
carpeting ; and on this place of honour sat a circar or 
shroff, weighing money which lay in heaps before him. 
Two or three Chinese were jabbering and winking, with 
their small eyes, in another corner; two half-caste 
youths, most daintily accoutred in white nankeen, were 
writing at a table at another end ; and native men of 
every description were busy, or pretending to be busy, 
on every other side, coming and passing away through 
various door-ways, and evidencing by their free and 
careless manners that they were not quite under the 
same awe as they appeared to be in the houses of the 
English, where I had, hitherto, only seen persons of this 
kind. 

My aunt spoke to several persons before she could 
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learn whether her relation was.at home : we were, how- 
ever, at length conducted up a wide staircase into a room 
above, which was the very counterpart of the haU, with 
this diiOference, that the one was devoted to the master, 
and the other to the lady of the family ; the one being 
scattered with money, desks, account-books, and papers; 
and the other with women^s works and garnitures ; the 
one being the resort of shroffs, clerks, and circars, and 
the other of tailors, dhayes, ayahs, and children; but the 
same apparent confusion prevailed in both apa^ments, 
amd women of various descriptions, some in petticoats of 
silk, and others in pagammahs of the same, were seen 
losing and repassing to and fro, as below. 
. It happened that none of the family were at home 
but the old lady and some of the grandchildren, which 
last went in and out with their dhayes and a3rahs, being 
dressed in thin muslin trousers and coats, without 
shoes or stockings, and having nothing whatever to re- 
commend them but their eyes, which were fine ; but 
their sickly complexions, and their total want of man- 
ners, destroyed every pretension to the charms of in- 
fancy. 

The old lady looked ill, though she was become ex- 
cessively corpulent. Hot as the day was, she was 
wrapped in shawls and silks. She sat on a low sofa, 
and had a hookah near it, but she did not appear to have 
any occupation. She immediately entered into conver- 
sation with my aunt, but I paid little attention to what 
passed, till I heard my own name mentioned, and an in- 
vitation given to me to come and spend some time with 
her daughters ; to which invitation my aunt gave no 
decisive answer, sa3ring that the apphcation must be 
made to her husband, whose niece I was. Before we 
left the house we were served with chocolate and rich 
cake, on a massive golden waiter, after which we re- 
turned home. 

After this adventure, I remained at home for some 
weeks, and things went on as usual, excepting that 
Anna became decidedly more weak, and my uncle pro- 
cured medical advice for her. 

I often recollect this time, when my sweet young 
friend lay like a broken lily, gradually losing her strength 
and freshness. I often recollect, with the deepest an- 
guish, my careless conduct towards her at that time^ 
and the efforts she made,'-*-those efforts which were. 
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evidently beyond her strength,— to instruct, to guide, 
and to preserve me, the object of her tenderest affec- 
tion. Gradually, however, as her strength became 
weaker, her attempts to teach me began to relax. We 
were accustomed to translate French together, and I 
have still her book in wliich she broke off" in the midst 
of a dialogue in Madame Bonne ; but when she could no 
longer sit at the table and write with me, she used to lie 
on the couqh and make me read to her, sometimes the 
Bible and sometimes books of another ,kind. In my 
little volume of Mrs. Teach'em 1 can still trace the 
mark of her pencil where 1 left off last. ^ 

She had a sweet voice in singing hymns, and she had 
also taught me to sing them. I well remember the last 
time I sang to her ; it was by her ovni express desire ; 
and it was that sweet hymn of Addison's — 

'*^0 God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter fi:om the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home." 

There was no need that all my occupations with my 
lovely Anna should have ceased when they did : I was 
not so soon to be parted from my lovely compan- 
ion; a little time yet remained, a precious little in- 
terval, which, had I used it well, might have saved me 
many an after pang. But my aunt had invited Miss Al- 
meria Aratoon to spend some days with us, and she ar- 
rived precisely at this time, on which occasion I devoted 
myself wholly to her, and struck up one of those violent 
intimacies of which young ladies in their teens are gen- 
erally so fond. 

As to make any comparisons between Almeria and 
Anna, the thing was out of the question ; but Anna's 
blessed conduct was always a reproach to me and made 
me miserable, whereas in the example of Almeria I found, 
a kind of foil which set off my own superior good beha- 
viour in a very agreeable point of view, as I chose to 
think, not considering that what might be passed over 
in one so very ill educated as she, was wholly inexcu-. 
sable in myself. 

However, I made no such reflections, but assimilated 
myself to all I saw and heard in this young person, how- 
ever degrading. It would be difficult, perhaps impossiv 
ble, to describe this girl to any one who has never beeii^ 
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out of Europe. A creature so artful, so comqyt, andss 
flill of the lowest information can scarcely be conceiTBd 
IQ a Christian country. Added to these defects, she was 
wasteful in the extreme : at once haughty and familiar 
with her inferiors, and full of high expectations respect- 
ing her future lot in life. 

My aunt was pleased at observing my attachment to 
her relation, tfind encouraged it to the utmost of her 
power ; and with this view she invited me and Almeria 
to her side of the house, showed us her stores of ridk 
silks, muslin, shawls, and jewels, and made us both 
some very superb presents. When not with my aunt, 
we used to romp about the verandahs, gossip with the 
ayahs, and sometimes take a turn to Calcutta, to visit 
certain of Almeria's acquaintance, who were not much 
better than herself. In the mean time, I saw very little 
of Anna, and as she could neither follow me nor expos- 
tulate with me, my alienation from her became more 
and more marked. 

While things were in this state, my uncle was sud- 
denly called up the country on some particular busi- 
ness, and it was expected would be absent some time. 
He took a very affectionate leave of us ; particularly so 
(Ji thought) of Anna, of whom he was very fond, infornk- 
ixkg us, as he was going out of our room, that we might 
make up a packet for Mrs. Finchley, having spoken 
to a friend who was going to England, to convey it 
for us. 

Dear Anna, immediately on this permission, busied 
herself as well as she was able, in seeing such things 
prepared as she thought might be useful to her friends 
at Falmouth : but I am sorry to say that I interested my- 
self very slightly in this work, and a very few days after 
mj uncle was gone, left it all to her ; for he was no 
sooner clear of Calcutta than my aunt gave me leave to 
Tisit Almeria. It was on occasion of this visit that my 
rebellious spirit broke out without restraint towardls 
Anna, and it was then I showed how thoroughly I had 
been spoiled by prosperity. 

As my aunt never came to her room, and as she was 
not able to leave it from excessive weakness, they never 
met : it was therefore from me that she learned of my 
intended visit, and it was not till the morning of the day 
appointed for my short journey that I opened the subject 
to her 
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" O, Minny ! dear, dear M iiiny !'^ she exclaimed, raising 
herself from the sofa, " don't go— if you love me, don't 
go." 

*• O, but I must," I answered, ** I have promised." 

" As you value me," she said, ** as you love me — as 
you value the memory of your governess, of your 
country — as you fear your God, don't go, my Minny. I 
entreat, I supplicate you — " and she burst into tears. 

" But I must," I repUed, " I have given my word." 

" Never mind your promise," she answered. " Say 
you will wait till your uncle's return — say any thing — 
say I am ill — ^say you can't leave me. Ohf Minnyi 
Mmny, don't go." 

** Pshaw !" I replied, " but I must" (for I had learned 
to use many contemptuous expressions). 

" Once again let me entreat you," [said my precious 
friend, taking my hand, " if you love the memory of 
your early days— of those who took care of you in 
babyhood — grant me but this one request — don't go, 
dear Minny, at least till your uncle returns." I heard 
Almeria call me, and broke from her without giving any 
answer ; and in a short time afterward I waa on my 
way to Mr, Aratoon's house. 



CHAPTER XI. 

£nnina persists in leaving Anna — Her visit to the Aratoons — The 
society, conversation, and amusements there — Mr. Townley's un- 
expected return — Ermina returns home— Her alarm and remorse 
on finding Anna so much worse. 

I CAN hardly suppose but that my readers will have 
lost all regard for me, before they have arrived at this 
point of my history ; and yet, perhaps, they may wish 
to know what more I have to relate, if not for my sake, 
for that of my lovely Anna. I must do myself the jus- 
tice to say, that I was very unhappy when I got into 
my own little carriage to proceed to the house of my 
new friend ; and even as we were going along, when I 
looked on her as she sat in the place of the carriage 
opposite to me— that place which had so often been oo. 

P8 
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copied by the sweet companion of my childhood, I 
could not refrain from many comparisons by which 
Almeria was no gainer. 

1 forget what passed during our drive, for I was not 
myself : my heart was far away from where I really 
was, and a thousand scenes of infancy were continually 
presenting themselves to my mind, in all of which my 
Anna acted some conspicuous part. We arrived at Mr. 
Aratoon's just as the family were sitting down to dinner, 
for the old gentleman chose to dine at an early hour, 
and surely such a motley group as assembled round 
this dinner-table, in a large shadowy back-room be- 
hind the hall, 1 had never before witnessed. Here 
were riches without elegance, magnificence without 
taste, and profusion without order. Every dish was 
spiced, seasoned, perfumed, and compounded in so 
strange a way that I could relish nothing ; and though 
there were so many of us, conversation flagged in a 
most extraordinary degree. After dinner all the family 
dispersed, and Almeria with the sister next in age to 
herself, whose name was Sacharissa, or something very 
like it, withdrew me to a suite of rooms up-stairs, which 
belonged to themselves, and which was terminated by a 
little closet, where was a balcony, which hung over the 
wall of the house into the bazar, or narrow street 
below. This balcony was generally screened by blinds 
or checks, which last are blinds curiously composed of 
painted grass. I presently found that this closet was 
the favourite apartment of these two sisters, and here 
we lay dovm on low sofas, the two sisters having sum- 
moned their women to fan them, drive away the flies, 
and perform other services of the same kind. Among 
these women was one af superior dignity, who came 
waddling into the closet, as she was exceedingly cor- 
pulent, and sitting herself down in the circle formed by 
our couches, began to chew trawn, and roll it about in 
her mouth like one perfectly at her ease. I was pres- 
ently made to understand that this old lady was Almeria^s 
nurse, and a very great favourite of the family : hence 
the state she took upon herself. 

We, the younger individuals of the party, talked to 
each other for some time, but my reader must excuse 
my giving any sample of the conversation of my com- 
panions. At length Almeria, taking a punkah, or fan, 
from the hand of one of her ayahs, tapped her nurse oa 
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the back with it, saying, " Well, old woman, have you 
nothing to say *? tell us one of your stories, for the 
amusement of the little lady." The old lady gave 
another roll to the beetle-nut that was in her mouth, 
and then ejecting some of the juice on the pavement, 
she began her history, and told us a long story, some-, 
what in the style, though far more gross than those 
Arabian tales so well known in Europe. 

As I understood but one-half of what she said, she 
soon talked me to sleep, and when 1 awoke it was dusk, 
and Almeria was waiting to lead me to the room be- 
longing to her mother, where all the family were as- 
sembled. 

There we found several strangers, and after drinking 
coffee, the young people left the old ones to converse, 
while we, being a motley assemblage of brothers, sis- 
ters, and neighbours, withdrew to amuse ourselves in 
dancing, romping, and various sorts of froUcs. The 
da3r was finished by a heartless form of prayer, by 
which I was led to discover that I was with a set of per- 
sons whose mode of faith differed very considerably 
from that in which I had been brought up. I slept witn 
Almeria in her chamber, which was next the closet 
above spoken of, and was kept awake for some hours 
by the gossip which passed between her and the old 
woman. 

Of all gossip none can bo worse than low Hindostan- 
nee gossip ; and it appears to me that no young person 
can be even comparatively free from corruption who is 
exposed to hear the tittle-tattle of heathen servants. 

We did not rise till late, and we spent much of our 
morning in lounging and looking over the stores of ped- 
lers who came with boxes to the house, and thus one 
day after another passed with no variation, excepting 
from an airing, till nearly a fortnight had expired, during 
which time 1 had received only one little note from 
Anna, written in such a manner as rather surprised me, 
for the hand seemed strangely changed, the lines 
crooked, and some words omitted; it however con-, 
tained only a request that I would return sooa-^very# 
very soon. 

One afternoon, when, as I before said, I had beem 
about a fortnight with Almeria, the old nurse inforn>ed 
us that there was to be a putulli nantch, or puppet- 
show, at the opposite house, that very evening. 
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'' Oh !'' said Almeria, '* then we will go : Ermina has 
never seen a putulli nantch, and go we wilL'' 

The nurse beffan to expostulate, but her hopeful child 
bade her hold her tongue ; and the next minute the 
young lady ran out of the room, and did not return for ' 
some time. 

I heard no more of the nantch till we were with- 
drawn to our bedroom, and then, having dismissed the 
ayahs, Ahneria said to me, ^^ Ermina, I have settled it 
all. When they are all quiet, ray brother Caratoonwill 
come and bring the steps, and we will get out by the 
balcony, and go and see the nantch. Look»^ said she, 
calling me to the window, ^*the house is lighted up 
already ; and don't you hear the tum-tums, and the 
music V 

^* Music !'' I said, '^ do you call that music. It is the 
most horrid noise 1 ever heard." — " Well, but," said she, 
" you will go with me." I refused at first, but my re- 
fusal became weaker and weaker, and when Caratoon 
came with his steps, which were those used by the 
bearers to light and dress the lamps, I suffered m3rself 
to be lifted down into the street, for the balcony was 
low, or probably the ground had been raised on th^t side 
of the building by the rubbish constantly thrown out 
into the street. I was certainly frightened when I found 
myself in an open street at this time of night ; how- 
ever, Almeria was presently with me, and her brother 
leading the way, we were the next moment at the door 
of the native house where were the lights, the crowd, 
and the music. 

We were received at the door by a man who seemed 
half a European and half a Hindoo, and taken into a 
hall of a most shabby appearance, where they were 
playing off «ome frightful little puppets, with heads as 
big as all the rest of their bodies, in a little stage which 
was placed in one comer of the room. 

The intense heat of the apartment, the wild appear- 
ance of the spectators, the smell of cocoanut oil, gar- 
lic, and tobacco, together with the squeaking of the 
man who played off the puppets, formed such a compli- 
cation of disagreeables, that had my conscience been 
Tery easy, 1 must have been excessively uncomfortable ; 
but as it was I was truly wretched, and after half an 
hour, I begged, prayed, entreated, to be taken back, but 
all in vam ; for Caratoon seemed to be delighted with 
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my misery, and kept repeating in my ears — " Are you 
frightened, Miss Ermina 1 Do you think the puppets 
wiB run away with youl — No fear of that, I assure you." 

Never did any thing appear so long, so dreadfully 
long, as that frightful puppet-show. 1 verily believe 
that 1 never knew what misery was tiU that night. It 
was never, I think, till then, in that apparently unpro- 
pitious scene, that all I had learned in my happy child- 
nood seemed really to begin to work within me for my 
good. The show was at length concluded, it was past 
midnight ; and Caratoon drove me almost to agony by 
pretending that he did not know where the steps were, 
although he had himself seen them stowed away very 
carefuUy. 

It was nearly one o'clock when I got to our chamber 
again, and what with shame and terror, I could not sleep 
tiU dawn of day, and when I did sleep, my imagination 
Was full of terrors, and I again beheld before me all the 
serpents and horrible forms which had been represented 
at the nantch. 

I at length, however, fell into a heavy sleep, in which 
even these horrors had disappeared, when I was sud- 
denly awakened by Almeria, who said, " Ermina, your 
uncle is below. Make haste, and get dressed. '' 

"My uncle!" I exclaimed. "What, returned so 
soon 1" 

" Yes,'' she replied, " he was not obliged to go so far 
as he first proposed." 

" Is he very angry 1" I asked. 

** Angry !" she repeated, " what for 1" 

" For what we did last night," I answered. 

" Why, what does he know of that 1" she answered 
— " For the world's sake don't speak of it to him, or to 
my father and mother, but get up and get dressed." 

" Is any thing the matter," I asked, " that my uncle 
should come so early 1" 

" No, nothing, not much," she said, " only Anna is 
worse, and she wants to see you." 

" Worse !" I said, " my Anna worse !" and I burst into 
an agony of grief " Tell me, Almeria — tell me, is she 
dying ?" 

"Dying!" repeated Almeria, " no, I hope not : come, 
don't frighten yourself" 

" Oh, my Anna ! my sweet Anna ! my own Anna !" I 
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exclaimed, and fell back on the bed, and for some mo- 
ments lost my recollection. 

They were obliged to call my uncle to me before I 
could be brought to myself; but when I recovered my 
recollection, and had had leisure to observe his counte- 
nance, I plainly saw that I had the worst to apprehend. 

My clothes were, however, at length put on, and I 
was put into the coach with my uncle, who had not one 
word of comfort to give me ; for indeed he seemed by 
no means pleased with me, and once, indeed, asked 
me, *^How I could have thought of leaving my friend, 
when she required my most tender care.** 

I could mike no reply — ^I wai self-condemned and 
miserable. And I was then made to feel that penury^ 
with all its attendant inconveniences, was by no means 
the greatest evil to which human nature is subject. 
But what sufferings are intolerable excepting those 
which are mingled with feelings of remorse % 



CHAPTER XII. 

Ermina terrified and distressed at the danger of her &ithful Friend— 
Anna's delirium and death — ^Its eHiBcts cm little Minny and those 
who witnessed it — Concfaiaion. 

Oh ! with what anguish and terror did I ascend the 
•tain, to go to my Anna's room, when I entered the 
house at Garden Reach. The first person I met in the 
saloon above-stairs was Mrs. Palmerston, who, being at 
that time in Calcutta, had, as I afterward found, been 
in the habit of constantly attending on Anna during my 
absence. I had been accustomed to consider Mrs. Pal- 
merston as a frivolous character ; but when I then saw 
her drowned in tears, how did I love and respect her. 
She took my hand when she met me, and then turned 
again with me to Annans room ; indeed, I then wanted 
some one to encourage me. 

Anna was in the dressing-room, where we had so 
often sat together. They had brought the sofa "on 
which she lay into the middle of the room, and the phy- 
sician was sitting by it, holding his patient^s hand : sev- 
ered female servants were in other parts of the room. 
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Mrs. Palmerston drew me gently forward, for I be- 
came more and more terrified as I looked on this solemn 
scene ; yet, prepared as I was for the worst, when I be- 
held my Anna pale as death, and lying without motion 
on her back, I believed she was already dead. 

" Oh, my Anna !" I cried, and was pressing forward 
to kiss her sweet pale face. " Oh, my Anna — ^will you 
never open your eyes again ! — never speak to me more !" 
But Mrs. Padmerston held me back. " Don't disturb her," 
she said, ^' we think that she is asleep." 

My uncle had entered the room, and stood by the 
physician. He looked sternly sorrowful, and seemed 
anxious not to display his feelmgs. 

Thus a few minutes passed. At length my lovely 
Anna moved, and opening her eyes, said, " Minny, — ia 
Minny come V and she looked up at Mrs. Palmerston. 

" Here I am, my Anna — my sweet lovely Anna — here 
I am," I said. 

She took no notice of me, but said again, " Will not 
Minny come ?" 

'* I am here, dear Anna," I said, pressing forward and 
sobbing. 

She again repeated, '* Little Minny — ^Ah, little Minny ! 
— will she never, never come t" 

I could not bear this. " I am here, Anna dear, I am 
here," I exclaimed in an agony. " Place yourself in a 
light where she can see you best," said my uncle. 

*' She has known no one for some hours," remarked 
the physician. *' She is too far gone ; don't attempt ta 
rouse ner." 

" What !" I exclaimed, " will she never, never know 
me again ! Oh, my Anna !" 

" Yesterday," said the physician, " she knew us all." 

" And last night, at twelve o'clock, she knew me," 
said one of the black women, " and asked for Miss 
Minny." 

" At twelve o'clock last night !" I repeated ; and my 
reader may guess my thoughts. Our attention was 
then suddenly called to the lovely creature herself, for 
she began to start, and slight convulsions to agitate her 
features. I had never before witnessed convulsions, 
and was inexpressibly terrified. For a few seconds, she 
seemed to be considerably agitated, and then again 
closed her eyes and seemed to be sleeping. 

" Surely," said my uncle, drawing a little from the 
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couch, ^ it was yery strange that they should have al- 
lowed this disorder to gain such ground^ without send- 
ing for me, or at least for Minny/' 

" You kiiow, sir," replied the physician* ** how rapidly 
diseawes advance in this countiy. I had little fear for 
her till yesterday morning." 

We were at this instant again drawn to the couch, 
where my beloved Anna seemed to be in a dreadful agony, 
every limb being convulsed. These convulsions, how- 
ever, soon ceased, and she seemed to wish to be raised, 
opened her eyes, and, I thought, looked very like her 
former self. 

Mrs. Palmerston was supporting her. She looked up 
to her, and knew her. '* You are very kind, ma'ani," she 
said, *' very, very kind, and my uncle too, thank him for 
all his kindness. When I am gone, you will be kind to 
poor Minny ; and don't be uneasy about me — I am very 
happy. I am going to my Saviour. Yes, my Saviour:'* 
and her countenance changed its expression. A kind 
of glory, as I fancied, was suddenly shed oyer it. She 
looked up, as it were, to the very ceiling, and, joining 
her hands, "I come, my Saviour, I come," she ex- 
claimed; then sinking back on her pillow, her eyes 
closed, and in a few mmutes she breathed her last, leav- 
ing me most completely miserable, and utterly incapable 
of receiving any thing like comfort. 

Thus terminated we earthly career of this most 
lovely younff person ; and from that period I felt the 
sentence or death passed on all earthly possessions 
and honours : an impression which, by the divine grace, 
has never worn away, though at some periods I have 
felt myself less affected with a feeling of this kind than 
at others. 

I have reason, indeed, to think that the death of my 
lovely Anna was not only blessed to me, but to my 
uncle and Mrs. Palmerston. 

My aunt, who had fled to her house in Calcutta, the 
moment that she was apprized of her being seriously ill, 
did not return till after all was over, and never evi- 
denced any sorrow : but my uncle was a sincere mourner, 
and has often since been heard to say, that his first seri- 
ous impressions of religion were received by the pillow 
of my dying friend, and the sweet companion of my 
childhood. 

My aunt did not survive the lovely Anna more than 
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two yean ; and after her death, I liTed ahme with mr 
uncle, and found increasing pleasoro and comfort in wk, 
society. :.' 

I was married early in life, but still lived with my, 
dear uncle, and he seemed to take as much delight in' 
my children as if they had been his own. His death 
did not take place till an advanced age, and it was then 
most blessed. 

Neither my uncle nor I ever again visited our frienda 
in England, but we frequently heard of and from them» 
and every year sent them of our abundance. 

Many years are now past since my Anna was in 
glory ; bat the recollection of her is now as fresh in 
my mind as in that sad day when I was first parted from 
her ; and to this moment I cannot recollect my conduct 
towards her without a degree of anguish which time 
can never soften. 

From my example, my gentle reader, be persuaded 
not to desire unmixed prosperity, remembering this — 
that adversity is the shining time of the Christian, and 
the period most commonly chosen for the purposes of 
divine mercy. 

" Judge not the Lord by feeble 
But trust him for his ^raoe ; 
Behind a frowning Prondenca, 
He hides a Mnfing fiwe." 
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Thc late events which have agitated' the minds of all 
the inhabitants of this once happy island have led me 
to so accurate a retrospect of my life, as, I trust, has 
not only had a good effect on my own mind, but is of 
such a nature, that, if put into a legible form, it might, I 
think, be useful to others. With this view, t have sud- 
denly become an author; having resolved to give a 
faithful account of the leading events of my family his- 
tory ; rather choosing to incur the risk of being recog- 
nised in my own little circle, than to deprive the world 
of what I consider to be a very valuable and important 
lesson. 

It cannot, under these circumstances, be supposed 
that I should choose to give my real name : I will there- 
fore call myself James Penson. 

My father was the cultivator of a'small farm ; part of 
which he held under a nobleman who resided • in the 
adjoining parish, the other part having long been in our 
family. The tenement which my father occupied was 
called The Woodhouse, from its situation within the 
precincts of a wood belonging to his noble landlord ; 
and the gardens and fields behind the house had been 
redeemed from the forest within the memory of my 
grandfather. The approach to the front of the house 
was through an avenue in the woods ; and, from the 
contiguity of this front to the trees, it seldom saw the 
sun, excepting on a fine day in winter, when the woods 
were leafless. 

Mine were as worthy parents as ever children were 
blessed with. They were simple people, knew little of 
the ways of the world, and had no ambition ; having 
^scarcely any other object in life, I verily believe, but to 
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live inoffensively in the present world, and to be witk* .' 
their Saviour in that which is to come. Their gains ■ i 
were httle, bat their wants were less : hence^they were 
rich. — They lived in comfort and in plenty ; and they 
made it a rule never to send a poor person empty from 
their door. Begging in those days (for I am ipeaking 
of fifty or sixty years ago.^ had not become the sygtem 
which it now is; and tnere was not then the risk 
of actually injuring society, and encouraging vice, 
which there now would be, in harbouring and feeding 
every wanderer who chooses to solicit our hospitality. 

My parents had only two children ; viz. myself and 
my brother Robert. There is only one year% differrace 
in our age, and I am the elder. 

I lived at home till I was ten years of age ; and those 
were happy years. O how have I, in after-life, looked 
back with anguish and regret on those pure and inno- 
cent days — comparatively pure and innocent — ^when we 
followed our father to the fields in the morning, and 
finished the evening in reading the Word of God, verse 
by verse, to our mother ! How dear, then, was Robert 
to me ! how precious was he in my sight ! How did I 
love my parents ! What a number of innocent pleasures 
we then enjoyed ! Who was the first to tell our mother 
when the chickens were beginning to break the shell, 
or when another lamb had appeared in the field — who 
knew where the first violets bloomed, or the first roses 
unfolded themselves — but Robert and myself? But, 
when I was ten years of age, a sad change for me took 
place. 

My father's elder brother, who was a surgeon and 
apothecary in a small town in Devonshire, came to see 
us ; and, having been married many years without hope 
of children, he persuaded my parents to permit him to 
adopt me ; the good people consented, not knowing the 
character of the man to whom they were intrusting 
me : and thus I bade adieu, at once, to my home, my 
brother, and my happiness. 

I still fancy I can see my Robert, in his Sunday coat 
of russet gray, rubbing the tears from his eyes, as he 
stood in the street of our village ; and still hear the 
splemnly-rpronounced blessing of my father, when he 
lifted me to the top of the heavy coach, by the side of 
toy uncle. 

It had been promised that I shoidd return to the 
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Woo&oofte for a few weeks during the next summer* 
Bm% that summer, and many other summers, winters, 
springSf- And autumns, passed away, iMiore I saw my 
native plAce again. Our village is at least two hundred 
milto from what was my uncle's residence, and it was 
fio easy matter for a child to undertake such a journey ; 
therefore, during the first few years of my residence in 
Devonshire, my visit to my home was put oflf from 
season to .season ; and, after a while, I became so useful 
to my ancle in his business that he could not part with 
me : and thus, from the age of ten to twen^-four, I 
liever saw my parents. 

In the mean time, I'Was advancing in the way that I 
suppose niy uncle intended I should go : that is, if I may 
judge of the end desired by the means which were used 
to obtain it. My uncle lived in a small town, where he 
was the only surgeon; and being also an apothecary, 
he kept a shop ; and while he was busy in his shop, or 
with his patients, his wife was continually engaged in 
keeping up his interest, as she would have it thought, 
by paying and receiving visits. As to religion, I do not 
suppose that my uncle and aunt ever troubled them- 
selves about it ; but a rule or motive of action was soon 
given to me, which was quite independent of all pious 
considerations. 

I w^s soon ^ven to understand, that if I did not 
please the relations with whom I resided, I should be 
the worse for it ; and, accordingly, I soon learned to 
accommodate myself to their wishes, at least in their 
presence; and I managed matters so well that I al- 
ways retained my uncle's favour. 

I was kept in my uncle's shop till I was twenty-one ; 
receiving, in the mean time, occasional lessons in Latin, 
and other branches of polite education, from a school- 
master residing in the town. 

I have said that my uncle never concerned himself 
about religion. But he was a fierce politician, and talked 
of the tyranny of our governors, of the rights of man, 
and the privileges of women ; of the cruelty of parents, 
and the pride of the ffreat. He used to speak of the 
Almighty as of a kind of abstract Being, who, having 
made a race of weak creatures, was inchned to wink at 
their errors, and was ever ready to pardon their offences. 
He always smiled, if any one spoke of the influences 
of the Spirit in his presence ; and it was well if he did 
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not add some profane remark to this exhibition of con- 
tempt. He spoke of our Lord Jesus Christ as a fine 
example of Iniman excellence, a dignified lawgiyor, 
and a wise man ; not considering, that if Jesus Christ 
was not really what he professed to be, viz. a God in- 
carnate, he must have exercised the most awful blas- 
phemy of which mortal man was ever guilty. And, 
^ally, he spoke of my father as being a good, honest, 
simple man, who understood nothing of life or of human 
nature ; directing me, at the same time, not to alarm 
his prejudices by introducing my own or his opinions 
in any of my letters. 

When I had entered my twenty-first year, I was sent 
to London to walk the hospitals, and remained there for 
two or three years ; being received for a time as an 
apothecary in one of the public infirmaries. 

I was confirmed in all the false principles with which 
my uncle had inspired me, by the society into which I 
fell in town: for I attended a tavern every evening, 
where a set of ignorant young men used to meet, to sup, 
and discuss, over a bowl of punch, the laws of our 
country, the conduct of our rulers, and the defects of 
our church establishment. I was a leading speaker in 
these parties ; and it was my favourite maxim, that all 
compulsion was to be avoided, as far as possible, in our 
dealings with our fellow-creatures ; that universal tol- 
eration ought to be allowed to every religion ; and that 
every man's house was his castle, and no one had any 
right to interfere with him within its walls. 

I am ashamed to think what blasphemous nonsense I 
used to spout on these subjects ; as if any society could 
hold together without the lii^s or bonds of union that a 
regular gotemment affords. It might as well be sup- 
posed that a hiunan being might walk about, and be a 
perfect man, and yet be destitute of the back-bone, as to 
imagine that society could exist without laws. — But to 
proceed with my narrative, and to let my principles speak 
for themselves. 

I had scarcely finished my time in town when I was 
caUed back in haste into Devonshire, and found my uncle 
very ill, indeed, in a dying state. I also found that a 
revolution had taken place in the jEamily during my ab- 
sence, which did not please me by any means. My aunt 
had introduced a young man into the shop, who seemed 
to have already become my loniUparamount, and was 
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Strongly iipheld by her interest. My poor uncle was so 
ill, when 1 arrived, that he did not know me ; and he 
died within two days ; so that I suffered not a little un- 
easiness through the fear that he might, perhaps, have 
died without a will : for I was no longer in doubt that I 
had a very powerful rival in my aunt's esteem. 
Immediately after the funeral, a will was, however, 

g reduced ; and I found, to my great joy, that my uncle 
ad left me a thousand pounds, with all his books, clothes^ 
and surgical instruments ; and that he had bequeathed, 
also, two hundred pounds to my father ; and as much 
to my brother. I staid with my aunt till I had packed 
up and sent off my possessions, and secured my ii^erit- 
ance. I then coldly wished her adieu, and turned my 
views towards my home. 

I had written one letter to inform my father of my 
unde's death, and had despatched a second, to give an 
account of our legacies ; a third had followed, to inform 
the family of my speedy return ; though I could not 
name the day. 

Since I had left my home, my once beloved home, 
such a revolution had taken place in my feelings, that I 
entirely ceased to look forward with delight to a re- 
union with my family. I had been in London, at the 
theatre, at the opera, at clubs^ and in the gallery of the 
House of Commons ; I had heard parliamentary debates, 
and could reason and talk, and was exceedingly clever 
and genteel in my own opinion ; jand I really had con- 
tracted a contempt for my father, and mother, and 
Robert ; for I thought their mode of living utterly barba<* 
rous, while they sat in a kitchen with casement windows, 
and my mother wore a plaited mob^ap and a square 
muslin handkerchief pinned over her neck. My father, 
too, wore his own hair combed over his forehead, and a 
gray suit, all of one colour, even on a Sunday. As to 
Robert, I could not conceive what he might be like by 
this time ; I remembered that he had brown hair when 
a boy, and that his eyes appeared to speak very often 
when his better judgment admonished him that it was 
needful to keep his lips closed. But I made up my mind 
that I should be ashamed of him, and I resolved to make 
my visit as short as decency would permit; though 
wnither next to bend my steps I had not decided. 

It was late on a Sunday evening in attumn, being 
precisely three weeks after my uncle's death, when I 
Vol. V*- 
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arrived at our village ; and having deposited my luggage 
in a safe place, i set out on foot for the WoodhousCf 
which is about a mile from the village. 

A very strange sort of feeling took possession of me 
as I advanced, and saw by moonlight (for, like most 
heroes of romance, I was favoured on this occasion of 
my return to my father's house with the light of the fuD 
moon) the various objects imprinted on my memory 
from early childhood ; many of which, together with the 
circumstances connected with them, ha^ glided away 
from my mind many years before. 

At length, a light from the kitchen of the Woodhouse 
began to shine upon my path, and presently I discerned 
the outline of the two gable-ends of the old-fashioned 
mansion marked against the pale cold light ot the sky, 
together with the high, clustered chimneys. 

I advanced with quicker steps : I hastened to the door, 
and knocked. I heard a voice within — " Surely it can- 
not be dear James !" — and in the next minute I found 
myself in the arms of my relations. It was not till 
after various salutations had taken place in the httle 
vestibule, or entrance of the house, and I had been led 
into the large kitchen, that I had leisure to look about 
and see what sort of people I had for my relations. It 
was much to the advantage of their appearance that 
they were all dressed in new mourning ; the decency 
and comeliness of which are generally allowed. Not- 
withstanding this propitious circumstance, I had not sat 
five minutes without setting my father down in my own 
mind as a good sort of harmless but ignorant old man ; 
and my mother as a specimen of a comfortable old 
woman, such as one should like to have about one when 
on a sick bed. 

As to Robert, I was rather more at a loss to decide 
respecting him. He was not, indeed, a fashionable 
blade, such as I then thought myself, but his counte- 
nance beamed with intelligence and benevolence. There 
was no rustic sheepishness in his manner towards lids 
town-bred brother; and when he spoke it was with 
correctness, and with little, if any, of the accent of a 
clown. He did not affecf to be any thing but what he 
was, namely, an agriculturist. Nevertheless, he seemed 
to have conceived a correct view of what is proper, and 
even graceful in that character ; and I found it was 
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impossible to withhold respect from a person of his 
attractions. 
In addition to my own delations, there were three 

gersons who had been evidently sitting with the family 
efore I had entered. Two of these were servants, a 
man and a woman ; but the third was as lovely a young 
woman, of about eighteen, as I had'^ever beheld. She 
was soon introduced to me as a distant relation, aH' r- 
orphan, living with my mother. They called her EQaii, ^ 
and I really was so much pleased with her appearance, 
that when I discovered, which I soon did, that she was 
a favourite of my brother's, I was displeased, and actu- 
ally indulged the intention of attempting to disturb the 
good understanding which I perceived to exist between 
the young people. My mother busied herself to spread 
a table for me without loss of time ; and as I had trav- 
elled all the last night, I was not sorry to get a good sup- 
per and go to bed. 

A good night's rest quite removed my fatigue. My 
portmanteau had been brought from the inn, and having 
rendered myself as much of a beau as clean linen, pow- 
der, and pomatum could make me, I descended the 
stairs, and the parlour-door being open, I found that a 
fire had been hghted in it out of compliment to me ; 
while my breakfast was there arranged on a small round 
table, with all the delightful appendages of thick cream, 
fresh butter, and white bread. The kettle was hissing 
by the fire. My first motion was to look for the bell- 
rope, but seeing no such specimen of refinement, I ap- 
plied myself to a hand-bell which lay on the table, and 
rang authoritatively. The bell was immediately an- 
swered by Ellen, who entered in a morning-dress, the 
very pattern of rural neatness, and, begging me to ex- 
cuse my mother, who had a little job to fmish in her 
dairy, she sat down to make my tea. 

It occurred to me that this was a most propitious oc- 
casion for showing off my superior breeding; and I 
scarcely know on what impertinences I might have 
ventured, had not the determined gravity and distant 
politeness of my companion4hrown me into such con- 
fusion, that I scalded my throat, and vras Very near cut- 
ting my hand in attempting to help myself to a slice 
from the white loaf. The arrival of my mother, in a 
coloured apron, relieved my embarrassment, and restored 
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my self-confidence ; and when Ellen left the room, 
which she soon did, we had a long conversation, duriBg 
which she opened to me many of the family arrange- 
ments and plans. 

She told me that my brother and Ellen were engaged 
to each other, and were to be married as soon as the 
deep mourning for my uncle was laid aside, and that 
they were to continue to live with them ; and she seemed 
to have great delight in the anticipation of this arrange- 
ment. She also added, that my father had a planfor 
me, which she thought very good, namely, that I should, 
if it could be managed, enter into partnership with old 
Mr. Southcott, the surgeon of the village ; and thus, 
when he dropped off, as he was getting very infirm, I 
might fall into his place. 

** My father," I answered, " will, I suppose, give me 
leave to judge in these matters for myseli. You know, 
mother, that you and my father have alwaj^ lived in 
this wood, and you can know nothing of hfe ; but, at 
any rate, there can be no doubt that, in matters relative 
to my own profession, I must know better than peofde 
of your description." 

" True, James, true, my dear," said my mother, col- 
ouring, and looking alarmed at the great man her son : 
** but I only gave you a hint, my dear, I meant no offence. 
To be sure you must know best." And the poor wo- 
man looked this way and that way, as if she thought 
that she had taken a liberty by sitting down in my pres- 
ence. 

I threw one leg over the other, and, looking up to 
the chimney-piece, began to make comments on apiece 
of embroideiy in worsted, which had hung there in a 
frame ever since I could remember. " Mother," I said, 
** what an abominable smoky thing that is over the fire- 
place : why don't you make a bonfire of it V* 

She replied, meekly, '*It was my mother's work, 
James." 

•* Upon my word, the old lady was a second Arachne,** 
I replied. 

** Arachne !" she repeated, looking bewildered, " who 
is that, James t" 

^ One who adorns many houses, mother," I replied, 
"with her fine handiwor]^.*' 

"Some London lady, I suppose," she answered: 
" but when Robert is married we are to have the par* 
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lour painted, and new curtains, and then Ellen^s map 
of the world is to be put up in the gold frame, instep 
of that piece." 

" Indeed," I said, " you will be prodigiously fine ;" and» 
hearing my brother's voice, I saunter^ to the window, 
whistling an opera tune, and saw him and my fattier 
come up to the house in dresses suited to their ocen- 

Sations, though perfectly neat. I turned to look to the 
oor as they entered ; and presently they came forward 
and shook me heartily by the hand ; after which Robert, 
kissed our mother, and asked kindly after her health. 

I might have taken a lesson from my brother respect- 
ing my conduct to our mother ; but I chose to despise 
him, and we never learn from those we despise. 

I had no conversation with my father respecting my 
arrangements, until the evening, when we were all met 
round the fire. The plan at which my mother had hinted 
was then proposed to me ; namely, that 1 should endeav* 
our to be admitted into partnership with old Mr. South- 
cott. 

''What sort of a practitioner may this same Mr. 
Sonthcott be t" I asked : '* one of the old school, I have 
no doubt— ignorant, probably very ignorant— a mere 
quack." 

My mother replied, th&t Mr. Southcott gave general 
satisfaction in the country, and obtained a handsome 
maintenance. 

'* Well," I said, " all that may be ; and I thank you for 
your hints," I added, looking at one and the other of 
my parents ; " but you must allow me to judge for my- 
self I have seen a good deal of the world ; and at my 
timeofUfe— " 

I was proceeding, when Robert took me up, saying, 
" At your time of life, and mine too, James, persons are 
very apt to think themselves wiser than their parents. 
We have not even had experience enough to know our 
own folly." 

I was offended, and did not endeavour to hide my dis- 

Eleasure. I measured Robert with my eye ; and looked 
im for a minute in the face with as much contempt as I 
could summon into my countenance. 

Our mother noticed my manner, and said, '* James, 
dear, don't be offended at Robert ; when you know him 
better you will find that he is the kindest, best creature 
in the world ; but you do not understand him yet. Yoh 
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have lived with a very different kind of people : yon 
have had a superior education. Robert does not under- 
stand the world." And then turning to her younger son, 
'' Don^t smile, Robert," she added, '^ you vex James ; 
and you know that he is a stranger, and we must make 
much of him." 

^ I beg your pardon, James, if I have offended you,'* 
said my brother, offering me his hand, which motion I, 
however, affected not to see ; and thus the conversation 
respecting my plans dropped for that time, and the dis- 
course was turned into another channel. 

During that evening, my father, who was as simple 
and good a man as ever existed, continued to give me 
such advice as he thought for my good ; it not having 
yet entered his head that he had a son who was deter- 
mined to abide by his own opinions, and to act as he 
thought right in his own eyes, without any reference to 
divine or paternal authority. The subjects which he 
pressed lupon me were chiefly religious and moral : I 
forget precisely what they were, as I paid little atten- 
tion to them; but this I recollect, that I gave him 
maxim for maxim, and opinion for opinion» till I had 
fairly carried him into the land of confusion ; for, with- 
out meaning to speak disrespectfully of my parents, 
which God forbid, the fact is that they were not per- 
sons of superior abiUties, though possessing that sort of 
sense which, when united with amiable tempers and 
true piety, fits persons above all others to get on com- 
fortably through life. 

While these thinss were passing between, my father 
and me, Robert sat looking on the pavement ; and I saw 
his colour change several times ; but he did not speak tUl 
I made some remark respecting reUgion which did not 
please him ; on which, looking up, he said, " James, do 
you remember our infant days, when we used to climb 
up the old yew-tree on a Sunday evening, to read the 
Pilgrim's Progress 1 those were happy times, James. I 
was very solitary in the yew-tree when you were gone. 
Religion in those days was very sweet to us. I can re- 
member that you were then my teacher, and — " 

'' And now, I suppose, you would wish to becoma my 
teacher V* I said, mterruptin^ him. '* But, understsmd 
me, Robert, I am now for hberty of conscience, and 
emancipation from spiritual authority. I have no idea 
of one maa dictating to< another in matters of tbis kind ; 
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and therefore I trust that you will not think of inters 
fering with me." 

" Please to explain yourself," said Rohert. 

" I do not see what explanation is necessary," I re- 
plied ; " what I have said is very simple : all I would 
desire is, that men should exercise the same hberality 
one with another that God exercises towards us all. 
He created us with various intellectual endowments, 
and reasoning faculties ; and with different innocent and 
pleasurable feelings ; and he has placed us in a world 
where we find a variety of circumstances to gratify 
those feelings, but he exercises no further influence 
over us ; he leaves us to judge and act for ourselves ; 
and to suffer or to be happy, in consequence of our own 
evil or good conduct." 

" According to your plan, then," replied my brother, 
smiling, *' he ought to have turned us out of his hands 
full-grown ; and not to have placed us, during the first 
years of our lives, in such a situation of weakness as to 
make us dependent on the mercy of others ; and hence 
to become, in the natural course of things, subservient 
and subjected to parents, who, after having had the 
trouble of rearing us, think they have a right to coun- 
sel and influence us through life? And, really," he 
added, smiling still more decidedly, '* Providence haa 
made a great mistake by compelling us, according to 
the laws of nature, to enter life in a state of such en- 
tire helplessness : for to this cause we may attribute aU 
the tyranny which exists in the world ; for we find, from 
the notes of our old Bible, that, from the patriarchal 
government, arose the monarchical first ; ana then from 
this all other regular governments had their origin; 
moreover, from the necessities of man in his infancy, 
also proceed the dependence of the wife upon her hus- 
band, and many other systems of tyranny of the same 
kind ; with all the various ties and clogs of domestic 
life ; from aU of which we might have been exempted, 
had we been introduced into the world full-grown, and 
entirely independent of each other." 

<'Dear Robert," said my mother, **how you talk! 
Did ever any one hear of a person being niU-grown 
when he was bomi How can you go on so ; and pre- 
sume to find fault with Providence ?" 

" O ! Mrs. Penson," said Ellen, " you do not under- 
stand Robert ; he is only joking. I dare say Mr. Jamei 
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vndentaiids him.** And she then addressed me for the 
first time since our meeting at breakfast, saying, ^ Yon 
must not suppose, Mr. James, that your brother is ig- 
norant, though he has always lived in the country; 
there is often a great deal of time for people to read, and 
think too, when they live in the country." 

I found that I was likely to have two, in^ad of one, 
against me, whenever I attacked Robert ; and U^t my 
brother was not quite so weak an adversary as I ex* 
pected: I therefore closed the argument, by sajring, 
that I should depart from my own principles if I did 
not allow my brother to enjoy his opinions as freely as 
I did mine ; adding, that I considered emancipation from 
an prejudices to be a state of things greatly to be 
wished : and, thus speaking, I took up my candle, and 
went to my bed-room ; resolving to get out of the house, 
and into a settled situation, as soon as I could. 

I have now said enough to show my reader what he 
may expect of me; and shall, accordingly, pass over 
the events of the three succeeding years as succinctly 
as possible. 

Notwithstanding my father's advice, I did call upon 
Mr. Southcott ; and actually did contrive, with the con- 
sideration of a few hundreds, to persuade him to take 
me as a partner; and, more than that, within two veara 
I married his niece Eliza ; and entered, by his deaths 
into full possession of his business, his new brick house 
with two bow-windows, his garden, his fish-pond, his 
paddock, his old horse, and his cow ; with a quantity 
of ready mone^, in which sum was contained the pre- 
mium I had given for the partnership. But, before I. 
had the honour of leading Miss Eliza to the altar, EUea 
had become the wife of Robert, and the young pair had 
fixed their residence with their parents at the Wood- 
house ; a scheme which, in this particular, answered to 
the extent of their wishes. 

And now my reader may picture me to himself, a 
smart young surgeon ; not indeed, perhiaps, of the first 
style, but quite sufficiently polished for ray line of prac- 
tice ; extremely well pleased with rnyself ; and, as times 
then were, by no means deficient in the knowledge of 
my profession; with my smart house ; a wife who was 
far less disagreeable to me than might have been ex- 
pected, when it is considered that I sought her only from 
mterested motives ; and a sufficient income to enaUiii 
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me to live with comfort, and lay a little by. What 
more did I want to render me a happy man, it may be 
asked ; and it may also be answered, 1 wanted humility ; 
and, in wanting that, I wanted every thing : because 
humility is the only substantial basis on which happi- 
ness can be reared ; for in wanting humility, as it con- 
cerns our spiritual affairs, we must ever remain ignorant 
of our need of a Saviour ; and in wanting it in our tem- 
poral affairs, we must be ever going wrong, and heaping 
up stores for the future of regret and sorrow. 

I am about to speak of my wife as she was, and as 
she would now speak of her former self, without the 
fear of incurring the smallest displeasure ; for I trust 
that she is now, and has been for some years, a totally 
changed character. 

She was young when I married her ; and, being an 
orphan, she had been brought up at an ordinary school. 
She was handsome, and had acquired a taste for company, 
but was not a bad housewife ; and, as I was much from 
home, provided I found a good meai, and my house neat, 
on my return, and discovered that my bills at Christmas 
were not larger than I had expected, I was very well 
satisfied ; though, even during the first year of my mar- 
riage, my father hinted to me that there were some 
things in my wife's conduct which it might be well to 
correct. *' Your wife, my dear James,'' my father said 
to me, one day, *' is young, and you are a great deal 
from home : her dress is remarked as being too much 
in the fashion — somewhat out of the common way ; and, 
as your family are known to be* plain sort of people, it 
is not thought consistent. Perhaps a kind word from yon 
might set this matter right ;" and he was adding more, 
when I interrupted him, by saying, " As long as my wife 
does not do any thing actually immoral, father, I shall 
not interfere with her. If every person, in unimportant 
matters, were to be subservient to the will of another, 
what a miserable condition on earth would ours be ren- 
dered ! I am a respecter of the rights of women, as 
well as those of men. The husband and wife bind 
themselves together in society for mutual convenience. 
The man takes his part, the woman hers ; the woman 
manages matters in her sphere, the man in his. There 
is no need of interference on either side, so long as they 
respect each other's privileges. The shape and form 
of my wife's bonnets do not s^ect my comfort ; she may 

Q3 
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fashion them as she pleases. In these matters I am for 
liberty of conscience." 

" Your comfort, James," replied my father, " is not 
what we are talking of, but your respectability. If 
your wife is not prudent in such matters, you will be 
blamed. A man either derives shame or honour from 
his wife's appearance. He therefore cannot be so inde- 
pendent of her as you pretend." 

*' Your ideas, let me tell you, sir," I replied, " are quite 
old-fashioned — obsolete — out of date. Permit me to 
explain to you the change of views which has taken 

Slace since your juvenile days. The march of intellect, 
uring the last thirty years, has been more rapid than 
for hundreds of years before. The present generation, 
instead of blindly following the past, has been broi^[ht 
to perceive the fallacy of many opinions which were 
formerly held as infallible. For instance : that system 
of domestic tyranny which has pervaded all ranks and 
degrees of men until the present time, is now exjrioded, 
and a new code of morals is introduced — one more suited 
to the weakness of our nature, and to the laws of the 
rtivine fovemment— o&^« in fact^ more rational, and 
better suited to the amiable nature of man." 

My father looked perplexed ai*l proceeded, and I was 
wicked enough to be amused by hisF very apparent con- 
fusion of manner. 1 was enjoying my t/iumph, standing 
behind my counter, and seemingly mor^ engaged with 
my phials and drugs than with the argunte-nt, when a 
champion, with whom I never could grapple sX) success- 
fully as with my father, entered the shop. ?Tns was 
my brother; who had scarcely appeared, wi^n my 
father appealed to him, asking him if he had not^'*^"^ 
some very unpleasant remarks made on the dress /^ 
sister-in-law on the Sunday before, as he was cotP^ 
out of church "And I was just saying to James, R? 
ert " continued the good old gentleman, « that, as hi 
wife 18 so young, a kind word from him might be advan 
tageous : not that 1 would make mischief, for the worlo 
between man and wife ; but, as James is five or six 
yeara older than Eliza, he might, you know, just give a 
gentle hmt, and set things aU right at once ; for, after 
aU, there is no great sin in these fine fashions • onlv 
you know, people will talk." ' ^' 

,-«^I??^.^™^^?^' ^^^ shnieged up his shoulders, hint- 
mg that It would never da for him to interfere between 
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his brother and his wife ; and was proceeding to other 
matters, when I insisted on bis hearing what I had to 
say. 

" Robert," I said ; " it would save a vast many con- 
tentions, in future, if my father could be made to under- 
stand my way of thinking ; and could learn not to bring 
my actions to the standard of his own opinions ; which, 
as I just now said, are obsolete and out of date. The 
' progress of intellect," I continued, with much pomposity, 
" has, it is very certain, proceeded with increased ve- 
locity from age to age, in proportion as the shadows of 
ignorance and darkness have withdrawn. This progress 
has, no doubt, been precipitated, to an almost incalcu- 
lable degree, by the art of printing, and the consequent 
general diffusion of learning." Here I paused, to take 
breath, and, indeed, to consider what I was going to say, 
for I began to feel myself somewhat bewildered ; and 
Robert was so provoking as not to attempt any sort of 
interruption, which, of whatever description, would 
probably have reheved me considerably, and set me off 
affain with renewed velocity. But he was mischievously 
suent, and stood in an attitude of mute and rispectftu 
attention, as if bowing to my superior genius. I was 
therefore obliged to proceed; and added, *'ln short—* 
in short, owing to this rapid march of intellect,'^ and 
there 1 hesitated again, for I did not like the expressive 
smile which rested on Robert's countenance ; " in short 
we consider that — ^that many things which were once 
thought right are now wrong, and vice ver^d." 

" And what was once thought wrong is now right,'* 
added Robert : '^ is that what you mean by vice versd V^ 

** Vice ! vice !" said my father, getting quite warm : 
** you may well talk of vice and wickedness ; too much 
learning, I am sure, has made you mad, James. I fear 
you don't d^al in such a drug as common sense in your 
shop, boy, or I should turn doctor myself, and prescribe 
a few grains for your own use ;" and, so saying, he 
waUced out of the door, sighing* heavily, as he stepped 
into the street. 

" There now," said Robert, with displeasure, " you 
bave made our father unhappy with your abominable 
nonsense. Pray, is it among your new discoveries that 
it is a good and right thing to make a gray-headed 
parent weep, for I saw the tears in his eyes 1 but you 
cannot have taken leave of your senses altogether. 
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James. What do you mean by all this nonsense t yon 
have some meaning, I suppose ?** 

1 became angry in my turn, and spoke roughly to my 
brother ; but we were both more calm presently ; ana, 
as I was just stepping out to visit a patient who resided 
about half a mile in the country, we walked together, 
and I then tried to make him understand what I meant. 
I first began by asking him if he thought that a custom 
or principle must be good because it was ancient ? 

He rephed, ** Certainly not ; otherwise the customs 
and habits instituted before the Flood must have been 
the best, because they were the first established on 
earth.*' 

1 must remark in this place, that almost all my 
brother's learning is derived from Scripture. 

*' You grant, then,'* 1 answered, ** that old customs 
may be bad, and old received principles may be false !** 

'' Neither customs nor principles are necessarily good 
because they are old," rephea Robert; '* neither are 
they necessarily bad for that reason." 

" True," 1 rephed ; " 1 am willing to argue fairly.** 

^ But is it not probable," I continued, *' that, as sci- 
ence and Uterature advance, many things may hereafter 
appear right to us which now seem wrong, and the 
contrary!" 

** 1 allow that every thing is capable of improvement, 
in theory, and in practice too," rephed Robert, " except- 
ing reli^on and morality. These, indeed, may, and we 
trust will, be better attended to in practice as know- 
ledge increases, but their theory cannot be amended. 
We can have no new hghts on these subjects beyond 
what the Bible can supply ; and our fathers had the Gos- 
pel ; and the moral law was declared ages past, and will 
continue in its perfection for ever. Therefore, 1 deny 
what you assert, that the opinion of religious persons 
can ever change respecting right and wrong." 

" Surely," 1 replied, " the same things may be seen 
in a different point of view, by an enlightened and an 
ignorant person." 

''Not simple matters of morality, and right and 
wrong,]' rephed my brother. " In these thin^ the con- 
science is an unerring guide. Every man is more or 
less aware when he is doing wrong. Else why have 
ctven the smallest chiUbcen recourse to concealment 
when they meditate an immoral act t" 
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^ The fear of shame or punishment,*' I answered, ** is 
what induces this deceit or concealment, which we see 
in all children, when they seek to do what they think 
will not please their parents. And now I am come to 
the point at which I was aiming. Those persons who 
have received the new and improved hght of which I 
am speaking would wish to see a more easy and char- 
itable discipline established in the place of those severe 
laws by which offences are multiplied, and occasions of 
guilt are created." 

'* Really, James," replied Robert, '' you must explain 
yourself further before I can understand you." 

** For instance : let us first speak of our religious es- 
tablishment as it exists in this country," 1 answered. 
" Why should it be a sin to preach without a gown and 
cassock ? or to pray extempore, instead of using a pre* 
scribed form ?" 

*' I do not know that it is a sin," repUed Robert. 

^ It is so far a sin that those persons who do not con- 
form to these rules are excluded from many offices in 
church and state," I replied. 

*' For the same reason," replied Robert, " that yon 
would refuse to take a partner or apprentice in your 
profession who disapproved of your mode of practice.** 

*' I don't say that 1 should refuse any partner or ap- 
prentice on that account," I answered ; for I was deter- 
mined to uphold my sentiments through thick and thin. 

Robert smiled. 

Nothing used to provoke me, at that time, so much 
as the playful way of my brother, though there was not 
the least appearance of sarcasm in his manner, or, I 
Terily believe, in his mind. And I asked him what 
amused him so much. 

'' I was thinking," he answered, *' what a plight the 
poor patients would soon be reduced to, when the doc- 
tor and his apprentice chose to think and act upon dif- 
ferent principles." 

" Robert," I said, " surely you can never be serious I'* 

** Well, I will," he repUed. — " And to return to our re- 
ligious establishment. I think it is reasonable thaet per- 
sons whose opinions do not agree with those of the 
bulk of the nation in spiritual matters should be ex- 
cluded from situations of authority in the country ; 
thouffh I think it would be very hard to deprive them of 
the free exercise of their religion." 
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** I camwt fte« what relifion has to do wiih gorem- 
ai«ntr I replied. 

-^ Kvery nuui*t principles,'* retunied Robert, ^ BiBt 
have much to do vilh hi^ actions : for instance, do not 
vour pnnciples and mine operate powerfaliy on as both, 
in the management of our respectire wires \ Were 
Ellen to wear a cap or bonnet 1 did not approre, I should 
tell her of it immodiately, and should be displeased if 
she did not change the fashion.** 

** In that case,^ I replied, '" jou would convert the 
simple act of wearing a top-knot which did not suit your 
taste into a breach of morals ; and here is precisely an 
exemplification of what I began my argument with, 
namely, that offences may be multiplied, suid occaaons 
of guilt created, by too severe a discipline. And hence, 
1 approve of the wisdom, and I admire the policy, of 
that system which I hope to see established in our 
island before many years are past. I would have 
every situation of authority and honour under govern- 
ment laid open, without test or inquiry, to every re- 
spectable person, of whatever creed he might be. I 
would have every assistance and every encouragement 
ffiven to immoral persons, by which they might be 
brought back into the bosom of their families. I would 
have the utmost tenderness shown even to the felon, 
whom we are obliged to exclude from society in self- 
defence. And I should be sorrv ever to exercise any 
thing like discipline over a faithless wife, or an onduti- 
ful son or daughter, so long as any hopes remained of 
reclaiming such a one by tenderness or forbearance, or 
by any conceivable exercise of charity or love.'' 

1 then proceeded to spout certain absurdities which I 
thought very fine, respecting universal love and charity, 
philanthropy, and benevolence; denominating indis- 
criminate forgiveness a godlike attribute ; when Robert 
interrupted me, by iimply asking, to what God I at- 
tributed this quality. " Not, I trust," he added, " to the 
God of the Christians? for the very foundation and 
basis of true Christians is this, brother ; that the Lord 
our God, beinff perfectly holy and just, could not forgive 
sin as an absolute God ; or without a sacrificial atone- 
ment. And hence, to harmonize the attribute of mercy 
with that of Justice, he ordained, before the foundation 
of the world, his awn Son to be a propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world ; thua'isxhibiting his incapacity of 
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forgtviDg sins (to speak after the manner of men), by 
the very measure which he took, in his divine wisdom, 
to show his infinite love towards his fallen creatures. 
Do not, therefore, think, James," continued my brother, 
" that you are imitating the divine character by this blind 
and indiscriminate benevolence which you so much 
praise ; which, in fact, is but a device of the Evil One 
infused into the minds of men, in order, no doubt, to 
confound all proper distinctions of right and wrong; 
and actually to make it men^s interests to do ill that they 
may obtain favour." 

I was by this time at the door of my patient's house^ 
and not sorry to part from my brother, with whom I 
found it impossible to coincide in any one opinion. 

From that time my brother and I had many discus* 
sions of the same nature, but neither of us was in the 
least disposed to give way, and therefore our arguments 
only tended to make us uneasy in each other^s com- 
pany, and to discomfort both our parents and Robert's 
wife ; sdl of whom, as well they might, thought me 
decidedly wrong ; that is, as far as they could under* 
stand me. 

After this, years passed on without any great changes, 
excepting that both families were augmented by the 
birth, in one of two children, and in the other of 
three. My brother's son was the eldest of this genera- 
tion, and was called George, after my father. My soi^ 
was his junior only by a few months : we called him 
William, after my deceased uncle. In two years more 
a daughter was added to our family, and another son 
to my brother's ; and, as much as eight years afterward, 
a second daughter was given to me, on which dear 
child we bestowed the name of Sarah. 

It was when my son WiUiam and my daughter Bessy 
had attained the ages of five and three, that the balefm 
effects of my false principles begftn to display them- 
selves more evidently. My wife, as I before said, was 
young and inexperienced when she married me ; and 
my absurd notion of not interfering with her caprices had 
deprived her in many instances of the benefit of my 
advice. There is an old saying, that '' two heads are 
better than one ;" and even granting that a man may not 
always be wiser than his wife, yet it may be naturally 
supposed that, when two persons having the same in- 
terests, take counsel together, some good may some- 
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times accroe from the very pause and delay which theM 
consultations must occasion. But the independent prin- 
ciples which I entertained, as I before stated, had pre- 
▼ented me from holding any of these consultations witk 
my wife; indulging the idea that I had no right to 
interfere with any of her httle whims or caprices, or 
even with her opinions, so long as she allowed me the 
same hberty. If, therefore, she did not improve under 
my management, no one can wonder ; and if our chil- 
dren were not gruided in the best manner possible, it will 
not, 1 suppose, be a matter of surprise to my reader.*- 
But to return to what I was about to say. 

My mother was always anxious that all her family 
should meet on Easter Sunday at the Woodhouse to 
dine, and accordingly on that Easter Sunday which h»^ 
pened soon after William had completed his fifth year 
we all met under the paternal roof, and had an excel- 
lent dinner ; after which, my brother and m3rself took 
a walk with^our little sons, and were returning, when 
the boys picked up a httle puppy which belon^Eid to a 
dog in the yard, and brought it into the kitchen. The 
puppy made a whining noise, which attracting my bro- 
ther's attention, he bsde his son carry the litue animal 
hack to its mother. We then proceeded to the parlour, 
which was always used on this annual festivity, but 
were presently called out again into the kitchen by the 
loud cries of the little dog, which George had placed 
upon the dresser, instead of carrying it back to its 
mother. The creature had fallen from the dresser, and 
was considerably hurt. My brother no sooner under- 
stood the state of the case, than he took a small horse- 
whip from a peg in the kitchen and gave his boy a 
slight stroke ov^r the shoulders, which made him roar 
louder than the ^xpj^y had done. 

*' Be silent, sir/* ma his father. ^ If you give another 
roar, 1 shall give jSa another stroke. Go up to your 
room, pray to God to forffive you for your disobedience, 
and douH come down till you are humble.'* 

The httle fellow was silent in a moment, and went 
stumping up stairs, half-frightened and half-sullen. My 
brother then turned round to put up the whip in its place, 
and, in so doing, stepped near my boy, who, starting 
back, said, *' Uncle, you are not going to beat me ! 
Father never beats me !" and he look^ boldly up to 
him as if he dared him to it. 
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" It is not my business to correct you, little master," 
replied Robert, ** while you have a father to do you that 
good turn ; you have nothing to fear from me ;" and 
he replaced the whip, and accompanied me into the par- 
lour. There we found the rest of the family seated 
round the tea-table; and we also sat down: but I ob- 
served that my brother was thoughtful ; and, on Ellen 
asking where George was, he answered that he had 
corrected him for disobedience." 

" Yes," I said, addressing my sister ; " he laid his 
horsewhip over his shoulders, and then sent him to his 
room till he had done roaring." 

" He did very right," replied Ellen, calmly, " if he 
was disobedient." 

'' And don't you ask what mighty offence a child of 
five years old could be guilty of, sister, to deserve such 
a punishment 1" 

" I understood that he was disobedient," she replied. 

" Disobedient !" I repeated : " giddy, thoughtless, for- 
getful. He did not put the puppy down, when his father 
bade him." 

" Well, what was that, brother James, but disobe- 
dience ?" asked Ellen. 

Robert reddened, while this was passing, and looked 
as if determined not to enter into an argument on the 
subject : but I was equally determined that he should ; 
and challenged him to the contest, by saying, *' Surely, 
Robert, it would be better to reason with a child at that 
age, when he does wrong, than to use such violent mea- 
sures. I have never laid a hand on William." 

" So he told me just now," replied my brother. 

** And you see the consequence, Robert : his will is 
free, his spirit unbroken : and he will tell the truth in 
the face of the whole world, whether it makes against 
him or not. But once lay the hpnewhip across his 
back, and he loses that noble confidOBoe for ever." 

" Noble confidence !" repneated Rbbert : " might not 
another name be used for this sort of behaviour ? Truth 
I delight in, but not when it proceeds from want of 
shsrnie. Chilihren should be taught to be ashamed of 
what is wrong, and be made to know that chastisements 
will follow b^ conduct ; and they should not be accus- 
tomed to suppose that all is right, when they acknow* 
ledge their faults without shame or penitence." 

^* You wUl make a canting hypocrite of your boy^ 
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Robert," I said ; " that is, if he does not, by-and-by, 
break the yoke, and leave your house. This sort of 
treatment might have done years ago, when children, 
by comparing notes, could discover that the same pro- 
cess of tyranny was going on in every other family as 
well as their own. But in these enhghtened days, when 
the march of intellect is making such rapid strides, 
another system must be adopted. Man must now be 
ffoverned by reason, or not governed at all. Blind obe- 
dience can no longer be expected, either from wives, 
children, or servants. Man has discovered his rights, 
and will require to be treated with justice. Every 
man's conBcience must now be a law to himself, and 
the regulator of his actions. I desire not the blind 
obedience of any person connected with me ; nor can I 
understand why any individual should demand such 
submission from another. I abhor the system of con- 
trolling the actions or principles of any free agent — 
such is man — and I reprobate every measure of govern- 
ment by which the reasoning and thinking powers of 
the subject are to be brought under the trammels of 
custom." 

I was proceeding to this or some such effect, when 
the door was burst open, and Qeorge entered, his eyes 
being swelled, and his little features all blubbered and 
shining with tears ; while his sobs were so loud as to 
shake his whole little body. Straight he ran to his 
father, and was on his knees in a moment before him, 
begging pardon ; then to his mother ; then to his grand- 
father ; then to his grandmother ; as if he felt that he 
could not have offended one without offending all : im- 
ploring, entreating, with all the energy of infant elo- 
quence ; and not being satisfied till he had received the 
kiss of peace from each honoured individual, nor being 
perfectly happy again till hfted upon the knees of his 
father : where, as from a place of perfect security and 
happiness, he humbly waited until his portion was ad- 
mimstered to him from the hands of his mother. 

"What say you now, James 1" said Robert, at the 
conclusion of this scene. " Who is so happy now as 
the contrite child, received again into his father's arms ! 
Would all the reasonings of the wisest man that ever 
lived have had such speedy and salutary influence on 
this infant ^U3 the chastisement, given by the hand of 
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affection, which has produced these feelings in this 
short time V 

Where persons are resolved not to be convinced, no 
arguments will prevail. I determined to retain my own 
opinion, and Robert held as fast to his : and from that 
time, as if by mutual consent, we saw less and less of 
each other for several years ; and, in consequence, our 
children met much seldomer. 

About two years after that, I began to look out for a 
school for William. I sent him to one in the village ; 
but, as I stipulated with the master that he never should 
use corporal punishment, and as my son was aware of 
this stipulation, it is not to be supposed that I could 
keep him there long. I therefore soon jremoved him ; 
and, happening to meet with a schoolmaster at some 
distance, to whom the forty or fifty pounds a year I 
paid for my son was an object of some consequence, I 
failed not to hear an excellent account of the youth's 
iiAprovement from vacation to vacation : and as fathers 
are sometimes bhnd to the faults of their children, I 
was by no means the first to observe that the reports of 
the master did not exactly tally with the manners, and 
appearance, and general improvement of the boy. 
Something, indeed, miglift be pleaded for me, in consid- 
eration of my constant occupation abroad ; neverthe* 
less, I had sufficient opportunity to see the faidts of my 
son, had I not been blinded by self-conceit. 

Bessy was sent to school soon after her brother. Her 
mother had chosen the same seminary in which she 
had herself been educated ; and as I left the manage'^ 
ment of my girl to her mother, I cannot be supposed to 
luive understood more of my daughter's character than 
of her brother's. Bessy was as mocli as eight years 
old when Sarah was bom. 

My wife was very* ill soon after the birth of this 
child ; and not being able to nurse her herself, the infant 
was sent to a cottager, who hved very near the Wood- 
house, that she might be under the eye of my mother, 
whose talents as a good nurse were never questioned 
by me. The cottager was engaged to give the infant 
milk, and the little creature throve so well in her couq-* 
try abode, that we left her for several years where she 
was ; and it may be supposed that she spent many hours 
each day with her relations at the Woodhouse. 

When William was thirteen, he was brought hom«} 
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and bound to me, to serve in my shop, and to gather 
what he could from me relative to my profession, to 
which I purposed to bring him up. Two years after 
this, Bessy left school ; and thus we had both our chil- 
dren at home again. And now the independent princi- 
Fles in which I had brought up my children, and which 
had encouraged in my wife, began to display their 
riper fruits. 

During the first few months, or perhaps I might say 
the first two years, of my son^s residence with me, 1 
had little to complain of in him but a sort of insolence 
of manner, now and then displayed towards me and my 
wife, and universally evidenced towards his relations at 
the Woodhouse. 1 do not recollect whether the noun 
^izy or the verb which answers to it, had been brought 
into use at that time ; but this I remember, that my son 
was continually employed in using that figure of speech 
which in these days we should call quizzing ; and that 
his elders and superiors were almost invariably the ob- 
jects of his exploits of that kind : not that his cousins 
escaped ; for he was particularly bitter upon George, 
who was by this time become a veiy fine youth in ap- 
pearance, and was, also, very well spoken of in the 
neighbourhood. I remember well, that, being in the 
shop on one occasion with my son, I was struck with 
his independent manner to a customer ; and I argued 
the point with him, and told him, that, as we lived by 
our patients, it was necessary for us to be polite to 
them. 

" I wonder then," he replied, " that you can submit 
to this manner of life, father. To be obliged to weigh 
out a scruple of magnesia, or measure a drachm of 
castor oil, for every fool who chooses to ask for such 
things, is a sort of servitude which is hardly to be 
borne. And then to make a bow, and say, * Much 
obliged, madam,' to every old woman who chooses to 
lay out sixpence with one, really, father, it is what I 
cannot do." 

*• And pray," Lanswered, " what can you do then ? or 
what situation can you choose in life, in which you must 
not submit to some of the humours of your fellow- 
creatures ?" 

In reply to this, my son muttered something, of which 
I only heard so much :— ^ When I am out of my tim^-^ 
when I am my own master-^-" Scc^ 
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" When you are out of your time," I answered, taking 
Up bis words, " you will have more sense ; and will fin<£ 
that, if you are to get on in the world, you must submit 
to the customs of the world, and the laws of society." 

" You have often said, father," he replied, "that those 
laws and customs of society which prevailed in your 
younger days, and in my grandfather^s time, are all 
absurd and out of date ; that people know better now ; 
and that the tjnranny which was formerly exercised by 
parents and masters cannot at present be tolerated. I 
am sure I have heard you say such things a thousand 
and a thousand times." 

"You have mistaken me, William," I said, "quite 
mistaken me." 

" I am sure I have not though," he replied ; " I have 
heard you a thousand times laugh at the old sayings of 
my grandfather and grandmother, and speak of the march 
of intellect, and say how things would be changed by* 
ind-by." 

" Ay, by-and-by," I said, " mind that, William ; things 
will be changed by-and-by, but they are not come to 
perfection yet : people are not yet so far enlightened as 
not to demand submission from those to whose well- 
being in society they contribute. I have no doubt that 
as the march of intellect advances, these exactions will 
be no longer made ; but, at present, we must bend a 
Httle to prejudices ; and you must not offend our cus- 
tomers upon any account. There is no druggist's shop 
witbin many miles of this ; and I can assure you, that 
ever since I have been settled in this place, I have 
gained a very considerable emolument by the sale of 
drugs, and turned many hundred pounds in this way." 

" More than I shall ever do," muttered my son. 

I felt my fingers itch, to use a rustic phrase, to apply 
a horsewhip on this occasion to the shoulders of the 
youth ; and late in the day as it was, it would have been 
well if I had not resisted this inclination ; but I had 
spouted so many absurdities for years past, upon the 
new mode of managing young people without coercion, 
that I was ashamed of departing from my own principles, 
and very unwilling to confess myself in the wrong. I 
therefore resolved to get on as well as I could with my 
son, hoping that time would bring him to reason ; for I 
was utterly ignorant of the depravitjr of man's nature, 
Mid stUl believed that all I saw amiss in my fellow* 
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creatures proceeded from ignorance, bad government, 
pi^judices, ill examples, and narrow-mindedness. 

Soon after this conversation, Mrs. Penson began to 
make complaints of her daughter; alleging that she 
would not give her any assistance in her household ; 
that she spent half her day in looking out of the window; 
was always teasing her for new dresses ; and was ac- 
tually very insolent to her whenever she admonished her 
of a fault. These complaints, which were often repeated, 
and which came upon me at the time when I saw more 
and more every day of what I did not like in my boy, 
had rather the effect of making me irritable than of pro- 
ducing proper conviction; and I interrupted my wife 
several times in the midst of her complaints, saying, *^ I 
Mdsh you would exercise a little liberality towards your 
daughter: you cannot expect gray heads on young 
shoulders : she will be wiser by-and-by. When her face 
is less blooming, she will be less anxious to show it ; 
and when her person is less youthful, she will not feel 
80 much pleasure in adorning it." Experience might 
have taught me that vanity and levity are not overcome 
merely by the influence of age ; otherwise, how could 
we account for the number of vain old women who infest 
our public places, bringing shame and contempt on 
wrinkles and hoary heads. 

After the return of Bessy from school, our ill-arranged 
family went on together in an uncomfortable way for as 
much as two years, during which I became increasingly 
dissatisfied with my son ; and so did Mrs. Penson with 
her daughter. In the mean time, little Sarah, who had 
been brought home, was taken ill, first with the measles, 
and then with the whooping-cough ; after which, she fell 
into so delicate a state of health, that I and her mother 
weire very glad to yield to the solicitations of our rela- 
tions at the Woodhouse, who requested that she might 
return to them ; and, indeed, I was not sorry that this 
my little darling (for my Sarah was a lovely child) should 
be removed from the influence of her brother and sister, 
who now began to give me more uneasiness than I liked 
to confess ; but as I had about that period of my life as 
much as I could possibly do in my profession, I had less 
time to give way to reflections concerning the state of 
my family. 

About the time when William was in his eighteenth 
yeaf , there came to settle in one of 4he haikteomest 
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houses in our village a sprightly widow-lady of about 
forty years of age. My wife immediately called upon 
her ; and she took the earliest opportunity of employing 
me in a professional way, by sending for me to her foot- 
man ; a youth who had been reared in the family, and 
was, I found, a great favourite with his mistress. This 
young man had met with a slight accident, which I soon 
remedied. 

This lady, whom I shall call Mrs. Seymour, at first 
appeared to me to be a sort of blue-stocking, or female 
pedant ; and, being certainly a very weak woman, I 
found that it would be no difficult matter to get to her 
blind side and win her favour, by using some of those 
hard words and fine-turned periods which I had so often 
used in vain while opposing the plain goodisense of my 
brother Robert, and the straight-forward simplicity of 
my father. 

Accordingly, in a very short time, I was told that Mrs. 
Seymour had declared me the most agreeable man in 
the parish ; and, out of regard for me, she patronised my 
wife and daughter ; and even began to complain of a 
nervous disorder, which made it necessary for me to 
call very often to inquire after her health. Thus the 
intimacy between the two families augmented ; and, in 
the same proportion, the distance increased between 
ourselves and the worthy people at the Woodhouse. 

Things went on in this way for more than a year, and 
I still retained Mrs. Seymour's favour ; but, about that 
time, a middle-aged man, who was a native of the vil- 
lage, suddenly returned with a little independent prop- 
erty ; and having bought a small piece of ground, buSt 
and opened a meeting-house, which was immediately 
Ulled. Truth obliges me to say, that the parish was 
prepared for an invasion of this sort, by the neglect of 
our own minister ; who, being a relation of the noble- 
man whose tenant my father was, had several other 
pieces of preferment, and, in consequence, had never 
resided among us, or even supplied us with a resident 
curate. Religion, therefore, had been for a long time 
little attended to in the parish in general ; and the state 
of the greater part of the inhabitants was that of the 
most profound ignorance. By reason of which, had the 
establisher of this chapel been a man who could have 
taught us the true doctrines of our religion, he might 
have been a blessing to numbers in our parish. But, 
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unfortunately, this was not the case. Mr. Everaid 
Johnson (for such was his name) was, to the extent, as 
ij^orant as any journeyman curate in the United King- 
dom, and, perhaps, I might add, as immoral as the very 
worst sample of these ; though he had some qualities 
whicli blinded his people, and. made them believe that 
he was a prodigiously fixie neacher, and a perfect pat- 
tern of all that is excefliw. fits voice was loud and 
deep ; and he was even a greater adept than myself in 
using hard words and fine-turned periods. His person, 
too, was attractive, and he had a peculiar art in inter- 
preting Scripture so as to confirm his own opinions. 
iVhat these opinions were I should not soon have 
known, had not my brother Robert informed me, on an 
occasion which I shall presently relate. 

Mr. Johnson had scarcely opened his chapel before 
Mrs. Seymour made her appearance there — was all en- 
raptured — and insisted on my wife and daughter accom- 
panying her in her next visit. My wife yielded to her 
solicitations, and came home in raptures, saying, that 
she had resolved she would henceforth be a constant 
attendanlPon Mr. Johnson. 

" Do as you please, my dear," I answered : " I shall 
not interfere with your wishes on this subject, so long 
as you do not desire me to accompany you. I was 
brought up in the Episcopal Church, and am, for my 
own part, very well contented with the establishment.^' 
Mrs. Penson smiled, and said, " Then Avhy do you 
not go to church now and then V 

" Because," I replied, " my profession does not leave 
me the opportunity." 

From that period, my wife continued to attend Mr. 
Johnson's ministry both on Sundays and week-days (for 
the chapel was open one or more days in the week) ; and 
soon' after she became a decided follower of Mr. John- 
son our annual meeting for dinner took place at the 
Woodhonse. 

After dinner on this occasion, while all the family 
were present, Mr. Johnson's name was mentioned ; and 
my father and mother both expressed strong dislike to 
the circumstance of a chapel being erected in the vil- 
lage, appealing to me on the subject to uphold their 
opinions : for neither of my excellent parents even then 
understood me well enough to guess how I should be 
likely to decide on any given subjecU 
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" And pray, father," I replied, " why should you ob- 
ject to the erection of any chapel in which the poor 
are instructed T and in which the long-neglected flock 
may have a chance at length of receiving some im- 
provement 1" 

" A poor chance, I £?ar, James," remarked my bro- 
ther. " Are you aware whtidoclxine is preached in the 
new chapel 1" 

" No," I replied, " I never inquired. But my wife 
can inform you." 

Robert turned his eyes upon his sister-in-law; and 
she answered his inquiring looks by saying, " I am sure, 
brother, that we hear nothing but what is particularly 
good from Mr. Johnson. He says, that without religion 
and virtue, no person can expect to be happy in the 
next world ; and he talks of our Saviour in the finest 
imaginable way. He says, that he is the first example 
of human excellence that ever appeared." 

" And does he tell you, sister," asked Robert, " that 
this Saviour is one with God, and equal ¥dth God ? that 
he became incarnate? and that it was necessary for 
him to live and die for our redemption ? Does he teU 
you that divine justice could not be satisfied with any 
thing short of perfect obedience I and that salvation 
could not be effected by any thing less than the suffer- 
ings of God in the human nature ?" Then turning to 
me, and addressing me in a solemn manner, " James," 
he said, *' I do not object to this self-appointed teacher 
merely because he does not belong to our excellent es- 
tablishment, but because he is a teacher of false doc- 
trines. — This is a fact which I was led to ascertain by 
a request made to me, a few days since, by George, that 
I would allow him to attend for once on Mr. Johnson's 
ministry ; and I do not hesitate to say that, from the 
result of my inquiries, I am convinced his preaching is 
not conformable to Scripture : in consequence of which 
I have forbidden my family to enter within the walls of 
his chapel." 

" And you would advise me to do the same ?" I re- 
ified. 

'* I have no right to dictate to you, James," he an- 
swered. 

** Certainly not," I said ; " certainly not." 

*^But perhaps I might venture to advise,'* added 
Robert. 

Vol. V,— R 
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Here my father took up the argument ; andryarked, 
that it was always dangerous to follow teacdfers who 
had no fixed creed, no written articles — and who might 
change their doctrines and their forms of instruction at 
their own pleasure : and he added much more to the 
same purpose ; concluding his discourse with a high en- 
comium on our Liturgy and constitution ; and speak- 
ing of a sister of his, who had died years ago, and had 
been led from error to error, till, at last, she had herself 
finished in being a public preacher — from having taken 
a prejudice against the preacher of her own church 
when yet in her early youth ; " at which period of 
life," he added, " the judgment is commonly very weak." 

The old gentleman brought both William and Bessy 
upon him for this last remark ; and I hinted, that, if the 
judgment of young people was not always good, that of 
older persons, being liable to be warped by prejudice, 
was orten no better. 

This remark displeased my mother, who took up the 
contrary side very warmly ; and the evening was ter* 
minatea in so unpleasant a manner, that my wife and I 
resolved to make our visits at the Woodhouse less fre- 
quent than ever ; while William and Bessy, during our 
walk home, spoke of the whole family at the farm with 
the utmost possible contempt. 

From that period my wife became more and more 
under the influence of the new teacher ; and Mrs. Sey- 
mour, who was a lover of novelties, having declared 
herself the patroness of Mr. Johnson, nothing was 
heard of among a certain party in the village, but parties 
to the chapel, meetings in private houses, with other 
matters of the same kind ; which are all in themselves 
good under proper regulations, and must be approved by 
every well-meaning person, with proper restnctions, but 
which, without such restrictions, are to be feared. Yet, 
as it was my principle to allow toleration to every one 
to the utmost possible extent, consistent with certain 
indefinite notions I entertained of the rights of man, I 
never inquired into the mode in which these things were 
managed, or attempted to control my wife in any of her 
schemes. But this new fancy of Mrs. Penson's had one 
effect which I did not immediately apprehend ; it with- 
drew her from home and from attention to her family; 
and man*, things were thereby neglected, to which Mrs. 
Penson had formerly attended, as a wife should do. 
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Aboul this time, my father and mother hearing cer- 
tain reports which did not please them, ventured several 
times to advise me to keep a more diligent watch over 
my family. I say ventured, for I was in the habit of 
receiving their advice with so much insolence, that it 
must have been extremely painful to them to enter into 
any argument with me : but I had then unfortunately so 
much of the spirit of contradiction about me, that ex- 
postulations of any kind tended rather to confirm me in 
my errors than to lead me to a wiser mode of conduct 
It would serve no purpose to repeat all the arguments 
used by my parents to induce a wiser discipline with my 
children ; or to lead me to exercise that influence which 
every man ought to have with his wife to persuade her 
te keep more at home, and to practise her religious 
duties more in retirement than she was inclined at that 
time to do. Suflce it to say, that our last conference 
on these subjects ended in an open rupture. I gave my 
parents to understand that I desired no further inter- 
ference by them in my affairs. And my mother, as she 
went weeping out of the house, said, ^^ Well, James, I 
now give up for ever, that wish which I have long fool- 
ishly indulged, namely, that George and Bessy shoikld 
make a match, and that the two brothers should thus 
again be united : for I now see the folly of entertaining 
such wishes ; and I will henceforth endeavour to leave 
all to One who is as much wiser thanl am as4Jie east is 
removed from the west." 

It was not long after this conversation that Mrs. Pen- 
son had a party; to which she invited Mr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Seymour, and all those persons who favoured their 
notions ; and there was a great deal of talking, and 
many whisperings ; and Mr. Johnson offended me by 
inakmg a direct attack upon me, because I did not attend 
his preaching ; my wife, Mrs. Seymour, and Bessy, all 
upholding him in their differ^at ways. 

I was plain with him on the occasion, and explained 
my principles to him, in the same way as I had done on 
many former occasions to others ; observing, that al- 
though I had no leisure for going to church, yet, that I 
belonged to the establishment ; had been brought up in 
it ; and had no mind to leave it ; thinking it as good as 
any other; adding, at the same time, that I was never- 
theless a person of the most liberal way of tlimking, 
•and would allow the utmost liberty to my ijQmily ; dm 

R3 
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should never think of interfering with their sentiments 
and modes of worship. And, having thus declared my- 
self, I left the room, m order to cut the argument short. 
But, as I afterward found, my son took it up where I had 
left it, and uttered many disagreeable truths, which 
drew upon him the displeasure of the whole company, 
and that to such a degree, that many persons then pres- 
ent declared they would rather go ten miles for a drag, 
Arom that day forward, than enter my shop when he 
was behind the counter. 

This animosity among my neighbours presently ap- 
peared in its effects, and threatened such serious conse- 
quences, that I, understanding the cause, became ex- 
cessively angry with my son, and insisted that he should 
beg pardon of those whom he had offended. But he 
was violent, and not only refused to obey me, but in- 
sulted his mother, and told her that all this mischief had 
proceeded from her folly. ** Why did you form this im- 
proper intimacy with such canting fools, mother ?** he 
said : " all this trouble proceeds from your nonsense.'' 

I was enraged at this insolence, and reproved him 
very severely ; on which he became sullen, and we 
were all in confusion, when Mr. Johnson, either by ac- 
cident or design, came in ; and, the case being opened 
to him, he took upon him to give his opinion. He told 
me at once that my son was very much disliked ; and 
that I certainly should lose all the customers who es- 
teemed him as their friend, if I persisted in keeping the 
youth in the shop : and he advised me to let my daugh- 
ter Mrait upon those whom William had insulted. 

Bessy in her turn was offended at this proposal, and 
1 myself did not like it ; but Mrs. Penson approved of 
it, and asserted it to be very proper and judicious ; and, 
being thus upheld, Mr. Johnson insisted more urgently 
upon the expediency of his counsel. On which Wil- 
liam suddenly veered round to his side, sa3dng, that he 
did not see what Bessy was more fit for than to weigh 
drugs ; adding, that he would be bound to teach her in a 
month all she need to know : the young man inwardly 
chuckling and triumphing at the mortification which his 
sister betrayed. 

I could hardly restrain myself from pointing out the 
door to Mr. Johnson, and bidding him avail himself di 
it, to walk out of the house ; but he had scarcely taken 
his leave, at his own pleasure, when I burst out iqioo 
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my wife with the more fury, from the restraint I had put 
upon mjTseif in his presence, and said, " What does this 
puppy come here for, to dictate to me in my own house ? 
What has he to do with the management of my family V* 

" What did you let mother go to his chapel for then, 
father V said my son : ^' did not uncle Robert, months 
ago, advise you to keep her and Bessy more at home t" 

'* What has attending the man's preaching to do with 
his ruling my house V' I asked. 

" Why a great deal," replied William. " What are 
people governed by, but their principles? as uncle Robert 
says. If Mr. Jolmson has taught mother to think as he 
does, why, to be sure she vnll act as he wishes. What 
else could you expect, father V 

" Cannot you be silent, William 1" said Mrs. Penson. 
** Did you not, just now, say you approved of what Mr. 
Johnson proposed regarding Bessy 1 and now you are 
turning against him, now that he is gone away." 

" No," replied William, " I am not turning against 
what he proposed about Bessy" (and he nodded pro* 
vokingly at his sister) ; ^' but I do think that the man 
steps out of his place when he comes here, and lays 
down his injunctions in the way he does. And I blame 
you, father, for letting him come at all ; for anybody of 
common sense might have foreseen how it would end, 
when he was gaining such influence over mother, and 
when his sentiments are so opposite to yours. For, if a 
man has any spirit in him connected with those notions 
he thinks highly of, he will be for making others do as he 
thinks right ; and, for that reason, father, when I have a 
house of my own, and a wife of my own, and children 
of my own, they shall do as I wish, or I will know the 
reason why." 

<* Well, young man," I said, prompted by an indigna* 
tion which, had I given way to it, would have induced 
me to lay my horse-whip over the young man's shouU 
ders, " in accordance with what you have JK»t said, I 
shall take the liberty of bidding you to be silent ; and of 
hinting to Mrs. Penson, that I should be obliged to her to 
keep her doors shut henceforward against that pragmat« 
ical fellow, Mr. Johnson. And as to you, Bessy, you 
will understand, that it is my wish, when you see any 
person in the shop to whom your brother is disagreeable, 
that you go to them, and show them as much civility as 
lies in your power." 
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A very ur^nt call, from a patient at some miks 
distance, forced me at that moment to break up this dis- 
agreeable intercouTM ; but it may well be believed thai 
my reflections, as I rode to and from my patient's 
house, were not the most agreeable. I, however, then 
resolved, though too late, to be firm ; and not only to 
forbid my wife's attendance on Mr. Johnson's ministry, 
but also to forbid him the house, and never to allow her 
to visit Mrs. Seymour but in my compsuiy. 

The case of my patient had not detained me so long 
as I expected ; I therefore returned before it was sup- 

r)sed I should ; and it was about seven in the evening, 
saw my son in the shop ; and he told me that my wife 
and daughter were at Mrs. Seymour's. I hastened there 
after them ; and found Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. Penson, and 
Mr. Johnson in the parlour ; but Bessy was not with 
them. I was asked to sit down, and tea was handed to 
me ; after which, Mrs. Seymour said>that she had heard 
I was offended with Mr. Johnson ; and then she pro- 
ceeded to apologize for him, though he was present, and 
to say that he was too frank, and could not help speak- 
ing his mind. '' In that respect, dear Mr. Penson," she 
added, ** he resembles you--all warmth of heart — and 
now and then, perhaps, a litUe warmth of temper too. 
But allow me, my dear friends, to bring you together. 
Let the religion of one of you, and the benevolence and 
eandour of the other, produce the blessed and lovely 
fruits of charity. Let me see you give your hand to Mr. 
Johnson, my dear Mr. Penson. Let me witness this 
work of peace. And may the remembrance of the un- 
pleasant circumstances of this day be blotted entirely 
from your memories I" 

Being thus urged, I shook hands with Mr. Johnson; 
though I secretly determined that my ¥Fife should never 
go to his chapkel again. 

It was getting dark, although it was summer-time, 
when this reconciliation was effected ; and I had just 
solicited my wife to prepare to accompany me home^ 
when I thought of my daughter, and asked where she 
was. 

^* O, Bessy is gone into the pleasure-grounds,'^ said 
Mrs. Seymour, "to see the improvements I have been 
makings We could not think of keepinff her shut up 
here voth us old people,'* Mrs. Seymour Uien rang, amt 
teat a servant to caUhei;; wA she presently came, in, 
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appearing heated and agitated, which I did not fail to 
notice. 

As we walked home, I told my wife that I would have 
her stay more at home, and keep her daughter more with 
her ; and I also gave Bessy a lecture : in consequence of 
which, we all arrived at our house in very ill humour, 
and in that state went to bed. 

Mrs. Penson wept the greater part of that night, and 
the next morning complained of a headache : and in a 
few hours was really so unwell, as to be obliged to 
go to bed. She kept her room some weeks with a 
rheumatic and feverish complaint ; and I was a good 
deal disturbed for some days about her health. But my 
fears of this kind presently gave way to unpleasant feel- 
ings of another nature : for when a little better, nothing 
would satisfy her but she must send for Mrs. Seymour ; 
and this lady, when admitted, insisted upon it that Mrs. 
Penson's mind was uneasy, and that she must be per- 
mitted to see Mr. Johnson. 

I persisted, for some time, in sa3ring that Mr. Johnson 
should never enter my house again ; but Mrs. Seymour 
appesded to my own principles, and reminded me of ray 
own words. " Have you not often said, my dear Mr^ 
Penson," said she, " that the old system of things is now 
about to be exploded ? — that the principles of domestic 
tyranny, so lone held as sacred, are now, from the rapid 
march of intellect, considered entirely wrong? — that 
you have no idea of influencing the opinions of your 
wife t — and that you think every human being's con- 
science ought to be a law to himself? Have I not heard 
you say, if your wife were an Hindoo, you would not 
hinder her having her little idol in her own chamber 
or on your mantel-piece ? and if she were a Mahometan, 
she snould have her mosque and her minaret in the 
comer of your field, if it would give her any pleasure ? 
Why then deprive her of a rational ana improving 
teacher ? why deprive her of that>which is necessary to 
the peace of her mind ? You say that you are content with 
your own religion and your own forms of worship. Well 
and good ; be it so. We may and do think you misp 
taken ; nevertheless we will let you alone : yet, at least 
we have a right to demand the same forbearance froi^ 
you which we exercise towards you." 

" The same," I said ; " but not more." 

^ Not more ! what do you mean," she answered^ 
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** Why/' I replied, ** that you ihould let me and my 
family alone. I do not come into your house, and 
medme with your fanSjr as you do with nune. I have 
never given my ojHaion about your proceedings ; or 
wished to have any inflvence m your affairs." 

'* Neither does Mr. Johnson wish to interfere with you, 
Mr. Penson/' she replied : *' all I ask for him is, thai he 
may be permitted to administer spiritual comfort to her 
who is in so much need of such consolation." 

I might fill a quire of paper with a relation of the 
various arguments on this subject which took ^ace be- 
tween me and Mrs. Seymour. Suffice it to say, that 
by dint of perseverance, she at length prevailed ; Mr. 
Johnson was permitted to visit the house again; and 
from that time I was sensible, from day to day, that I 
was less and less the master of my own family. Not 
that Mr. Johnson, at first, openly interfered in my con- 
cerns ; this he avoided doing on many accounts ; but 
he was a man of strong minc^ and had an object in view 
of which he never lost sight. He had been educated by 
Socinians ; and the advancement of his sect, with the 
establishment of a congregation in the place appointed 
him by his superiors, was that at which he aimed with 
nndeviating steadiness. 

It was by gaining influence over the females of such 
famihes as he could find admittance to, that he thought 
he should best obtain his end ; and no doubt he had hit 
upon a method most likely to ensure success. He had 
viron the confidence of Mrs. Se3rmour and Mrs. Penson, 
by pressing upon them the importance of religion in 
general; though he had kept them in entire ignorance 
respecting the real nature of the true faith ; and he was 
always ready to excite their fears, whenever they at- 
tempted to throw ofl'his yoke, by making it appear that 
his cause and that of God's were one and the same ; — ^an 
artifice which he upheld by the most flowery and impres- 
sive disquisitions, respecting the power of God, the 
beauty of virtue, and the horrors of death. 

How far this man was sincere in his views of religion, 
and how far he was not so, I cannot pretend to say. 
But on this I cannot be mistaken, namely, that he was 
very sincere in attachment to his party ; and, in conse- 
quence, left no means untried to gain proselytes to his 
own ways of thinking. 
The first strong symptom whiqh appeared of his influ- 
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ence in my family, vrhen readmitted, was a request, on 
the part of Mrs. Penson, that I should have Sarah at 
home. *' Bessy is no comfort to me, but Sarah would 
be a very great one," she said ; ** she is a dear little 
girl ; and when she comes home for a few days she is so 
neat, and so obliging, and so pleasant ; and she is so ex- 
cellent a needle-woman, and reads so correctly, and 
sings hymns so prettily, that it would be quite a pity she 
should be spoiled. And they say she will be ruined if 
she remains at the farm much longer, she will obtain 
such false notions of religion." 

" They say !" I repeated : " who are they ?" 

" Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Seymour," replied Mrs. Pen-^ 
son. 

" I wish Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Seymour would let me 
and my family alone," I answered. " K you would be 
governed by your own good sense, Mrs. Penson, and 
not by the absurd arguments of these people, you would 
perceive, that if Sarah is a better behaved girl thaa 
Bessy, it is probable that is because she is better man^ 
aged ; and you would not vnsh to take her from those 
who have made her the lovely child which she is, to 
make her like the girl you have spoiled." 

My wife gave up the point at that time ; but, being 
urged by Mr. Johnson, she returned to the charge again 
and again ; and, no doubt, would have carried her point, 
had not other circumstances intervened to alter her pur- 
poses. 

When Mr. Johnson was readmitted into our family, my 
son took the liberty of teUing me that I should repent my 
weakness sooner or later ; and showed such marked inso- 
lence towards him and to s^ his party, that my wife be-i 
came exceedingly angry ; and I thought it right to reprove 
the young man ; on which he submitted. But Mr. John-» 
son took upon him, soon after this, to give him a private 
lecture on his behaviour to his mother ; on which he 
broke out again, and we were all in such confusion that 
I became weary of my home, and began to iHrequent a 
club in an evening, where I met my neighbours and en^ 
joyed some quiet. But the more frequently I absented 
myself from home, the more influence Mr. Johnson ob-. 
tained there; and such, at length, was the disorder 
among us, that I became thoroughly irritated ; and, no 
doubt, often acted the part which I most opposed Ia 
others, namely, that of the domestic l^ant. 

R 3 
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While things were in this state, a proposal was made 
to me, by the father of a young former in the neigh- 
bourhood, for Bess^. I approved this proposal, and 
mentioned it to my family. But it seems that Mr. John- 
son had a friend of his own whom he wished to recom- 
mend, and my wife was, of course, on his side. My son 
also had some dispute with the young man I wished for 
a son-in-law ; and Bessy had sdso ideas of her own on 
the subject. My proposition, therefore, met with gene- 
ral opposition; and Bessy told me, with a great deal of 
pertness, that she thought it very hard I should attempt 
to bias her inclinations; that the time was past m 
which parents were permitted to regulate their chil- 
dren's opinions ; and that I had never thought it neces* 
sary to attend to my father's injunctions, and she did 
not see why she was to attend to me. 

My wife also attacked me, pleading that the 8on>in-law 
I proposed was not a religious man, and that, therefore^ 
she could not consent to the marriage. And WiUiam 
told me i^ainW that he would have nothing to do with 
him, and would not own him as a brother. 

I was almost driven out of my senses by these provo- 
cations, and, in my passion, I told Bessy that she shoidd 
either marry the man I proposed, or go to service; teU- 
ing my son at the same time, that if he did not choose 
to submit to me, he might find another home and another 
master ; and so saying I hastened to my club, where, 
meeting some of my old companions, I opened my whole 
mind to them. 

" It is entirely owing to your new fanciesy Mr. Pen- 
son,'' answered a respectable mercer, who was sitting 
at the same table ; ^ all owing to your march of intel- 
lect business, your toleration, and your contempt of old 
saws and the wise ways of our ancestors. I expected 
how things would end, when you told Mr. Bell there, 
our good schoolmaster, that you never would have a son 
of yours corrected, although Solomon advised it ; who, 
being the wisest of men, suid mere than that, inspired 
of God himself, might be supposed to understand these 
matters as well as you or I, and surelj a little better. 
But it is of no use talking now the. affair is past. I see 
nothing left for you to do but to stand to what you have 
said : if Miss Bessy continues refractory, just hand her 
up to her own bedroom and turn the key upon her ; and 
it Master William is insolent, take a cane and lay it over 
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his back. As to your wife, I say nothing ; he is a bold 
man, indeed who meddles between man and wife. Only 
this much I will venture to afOirm, if my wife did not 
choose to do as I bid her, why I should be apt to make a 
division of the house between her and me ; and I would 
be liberal with her, and give her the largest share ; in- 
asmuch as the outside of a box, or cask, or house, or 
whatever it may be, is larger than the inside by the 
width of the wall, or the wood- work, or whatever else it 
may happen to be made of;" and he nodded to the ganger 
across the table, and appealed to him for the truth of 
this assertion. 

Mr. Bell here interrupted the mercer, by saying, " Let 
us forbear looking back, Mr. Rickets ; you only make 
Mr. Penson more unhappy» and that there is no need of; 
we have all judged amiss in our time. No man is infal- 
lible ; and hence the wisdom of following the old, tried, 
and beaten path — the path which is sanctified by its 
agreement with the way of holiness. It is now our 
business as friends, to give Mr. Penson our best advice ; 
as we would do to you, Mr. Rickets, if you had made a 
bad speculation in your business, or committed any 
other error. My advice is, that, as Mr. Penson is blessed 
with one of the best of brothers, whose children do him 
all the credit a father could desire, he should walk over 
to the Woodhouse to-morrow, before he takes any rash, 
steps, and hear what counsel Mr. Robert has to give." 

It would have been well had I followed this temperate^ 
advice of Mr. Bell ; but the schoolmaster, having thus 
uttered his sentiments, left us, as he always did, after he 
had taken one cup of ale. And then the subject being 
re-discussed, with the assistance of a bowl of punch, 1 
became so inflamed and heated, that I returned to my 
house intent upon the strongest measures. And, being 
again provoked by the manner of my wife and children, 
when I entered the parlour, I locked Bessy in her room, 
laid my walking-stick over the shoulders of my son, and 
sent my wife crying to her chamber ; having attributed 
faults to her of which she was not guilty* 

There was a large sofa in the parlour^ and there I layi. 
after I had cleared the parlour, till the night-bell in- 
formed me that I must be up and away, my assistance 
being required at six miles' cUstance. 

Roger the boy, whose business it was, called me imr 
mediately when; the bell rang, and. hastened into th^^ 
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3rard behind the house to saddle my horse. Being 
abready dressed, and finding that the horse was not 
brought to the door, I went myself into the yard, and, 
in so doing passed under my daughter's window. There 
was a light in the room, and as 1 stepped quietly along, 
Bessy opened the window, and said, *' Roger, is it you T' 

I stood still, but did not answer at first. 

" I say, Roger,'* she continued, '^ is father going out? 
I heard the night-bell.** 

'* Yes !'* I thundered out, '* I am going out, miss ; but 
I shall be back very soon— -before you want me. What 
do you require of the boy V 

'* Nothing, father, nothing,'* she answered ; " but I 
feared something was the matter.** 

** What,** I asked, ** did you never hear the night-bell 
before, that you should be calling to the boy at this 
hour ^ Put out your light, and go to bed, or I will make 
you know what it is to have an angry father.** The 
window was immediately shut, and the light put out ; 
and I mounted immediately and rode out of the yard. 

1 was detained with my patient till towards the after- 
noon of the next day ; and my reader may be well as- 
sured that during that detention my uneasiness was 
very great. I can hardly account for the apprehensions 
I endured at that time ; they were such, however, that 
when I ahghted at my own door, I hastened into the 
shop saying, " Where is Bessy 1 where is William ?*' 
And thus speaking, I proceeded through the shop into 
the parlour, and there foimd Mrs. Penson in tears, while 
Mr. Johnson on one side of her, and Mrs. Seymour on 
the other, were engaged in consoling her, while she 
seemed to be refusing all comfort. 

Mr. Johnson stepped forward immediately to explain 
the mystery to me. He told me that William had been 
missing ever since I had quitted home, during the night ; 
and that a letter he had left unsealed on lus table ad- 
dressed to me, had left no doubt that he had formed his 
Elans deliberately ; had set coolly to work to make good 
is escape from the parental roof ; and that there was 
little hope of his being brought back. 

Mr. Johnson handed the letter to me as he spoke, 
but I was unable to read it at that time : my feelings 
were too powerful at the moment for my reason : I was 
like one beside himself : I wished myself dead, or rather 
that I had never been bom : I know not what esjlnnra- 
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gances I uttered. But at length gaining more self-corn* 
mand, I read the letter, and then solemnly renounced 
my son ; saying to those present, that, as I could only 
blame myself for over-indulgence and too great kind- 
ness, 1 should ever henceforward consider that young 
man as a stranger who could thus coolly and deliber- 
ately cut the ties which bound him to his family, and 
requite affection by the most base and black ingratitude. 

Mrs. Penson here warmly addressed me. " Nay, my 
dear," she said, " surely you would not renounce the 
poor boy ! Will you not try to trace him out ? Will you 
not endeavour to bring him back ? Will you not forgive 
him ?" 

" No !" I replied, in the bitterness of my feelings, " let 
him go ; let him taste the fruits of his own evil works ; 
let him know what want and hardships are. May he 
come to beg a piece of bread ! or to feed with the prod- 
igal on the husks which are thrown to the swine !" 

Mrs. Seymour retorted severely upon me for this. 
"Mr. Penson," she said, "is this youl Have you 
wholly forgotten your own principles? Are you en- 
tirely departed from them ? Have 1 not often heard you 
say that mercy is a godlike attribute ; and that the Crea- 
tor, having endowed us with fine reasoning faculties, and 
various senses by which we may receive pleasure from 
outward things, has placed us in a world wherein we find 
a variety of objects to gratify those senses ; but exer- 
cises no further influence over us : on the contrary, that 
he leaves us to act for ourselves, and to suffer or be mis- 
erable in consequence of our prudent or imprudent con- 
duct? Are not these your own words, Mr. Penson? 
Are not these your own principles ? Why then should 
you be angry, past forgiveness, with your son, because 
he takes lus own way instead of yours to make himself 
happy ? Has he not always evidenced an aversion for 
the pestle and mortar ? Why should you force him back 
to it ? Why should you renounce him because his taste 
is dissimilar to your own ?" 

I made Mrs. Seymour no answer ; but, turning ab- 
ruptly to Mrs. Penson, "Has any money," I asked, 
" been lately paid into yours or your son's hands 1 — any 
large sum, I mean, by any of my customers ?" 

Mrs. Penson had been in the habit of sometimes re- 
ceiving money for me and giving receipts. 
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She replied, that thirty pounds had been paid the day 
before, for which she had given a receipt. 

" And where is that money V I asked. 

"1 left it with my son," she replied, tremblingly^ 
" and I understood that he had given it to you. He has 
often been intrusted to give you money which has been 
received." 

Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Seymour here interfered, and 
begffed me to look no further into this part of the affair ; 
statmg that my son's character would be for ever gone,, 
if this part of the business were known. 

I could make no reply ; 1 sunk upon a chair ; and my 
groans were so loud that the servant-maids were alarmed,, 
and put their heads in at the parlour-door to ascertain if 
some one was not very ilL Certain however it was that 
my unhappy son had robbed me, and was gone ; and the 
reason he gave me for thus leaving me was, that I had 
struck him. Unhappy young man ! had 1 corrected him 
sooner, had I made him feel that I would be master while 
he was yet in tender infancy, all this misery might have 
been spared him. But, alas ! the evil which was done 
could not now be remedied. And such was my pride,, 
that, after the first burst of agony was over, I made light 
of the matter ; and even gave out that, as I did not find my 
son suited for my profession, I had provided a situation 
for him at a distance. And this story I told at the 
Woodhouse ; and though I was not believed, yet, there, 
as well as in other places, it had the effect of prevent- 
ing any expressions of pity or condolence, which I 
dreaded to hear from any one. 

In the mean time I thought it best to permit Bessy to 
come out of her room ; and I rather hesitated whether 
it would be prudent to urge her to extremes by pressing 
upon her the marriage she professed to dislike. At the 
same time, I was very .much hurt by her behaviour when 
she joined us again ; and once or twice,, when I hinted 
my wish to her that she would stay more at home, she 
was very impertinent. This impertinence being once 
exhibited in the presence of Mr. Johnson, he advised me 
to forbid her going out, excepting in company of her 
mother or with Mrs. Seymour ; informing me that he 
had observed she was very fond of going to Mr. Ri^ets's, 
who had an only son of nearly her own age, 16 whom 
he suspected she was attachecL. 

I told Mr. Johnson, that» as Mr. Rickets was an hooK 
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ourable man, and in good circumstances, and as his 
son also bore a very good name, I thought Bessy might 
do worse, and I would not interfere in the affair. But 
Mr. Rickets was a declared opposer of Mr. Johnson's 
party ; and therefore, though I could not be induced to 
take any steps which might preclude the meetings be^ 
tween these two young people, yet Mr. Johnson so 
worked on Mrs. Penson, that she took care to break off 
the acquaintance, and would never suffer her daughter 
to go anywhere without her, but to Mrs. Seymour's. 

While things were in this state, it was brought to my 
knowledge that Roger, who was an apprentice, had as- 
sisted to get my son's clothes out of the house, and had 
committed one or two other offences against strict 
honesty, of such a nature as would have entitled him to 
a severe punishment, that is, if the law had had its 
course. 

When I found these things out, I was exceedingly 
angry, and was determined to bring the boy to trial : 
not that I had any wish or expectation of seeing him 
hanged, but I really did hope that he would be maide to 
feel ; and was about to take measures to this effect, 
when Mr. Johnson and the ladies all attacked me, Mrs. 
Seymour making the first assault. She began by stating 
that the poor boy was an orphan, wholly dependent on 
me ; that he had been four years in my family ; that his 
prospects were ruined for ever if I made the affair pub- 
lic ; that public punishments had lately been found to 
promote the increase of crime; that severity led to 
deceit ; that man, in the present condition of society, 
could only be governed by reason ; that the present 
state of the march of intellect would no longer admit 
of those arbitrary regulations by which kingdoms in a 
more savage state were kept in order ; and that, if I not 
only would forgive the boy, but allow him a little pocket- 
money, and a few more indulgences, she would answer 
for his future good conduct, as she had much influence 
over him; he being the first cousin of her footman 
Samuel) the young man who had been my first patient in 
the family. 

When Mrs. Seymour ceased to plead, Mr. Johnson, 
my wifSj, and daughter, were all ready to second her 
arguments : and the end of this was, that Roger was 
called in, told that he was to be forgiven, admonished 
to do better in future,, and informed that he was tohav9 
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sixpence a week for pocket-money, that he might not 
be driven to dishonesty for want of a penny, ^d this 
matter being setUed agreeably, as Mrs. Seymour said, 
to my own liberal principles, Roger was dismissed to his 
own quarter of the house, to chuckle at the folly of his 
master, and to enjoy the contemplation of the agreeable 
reward he was to receive for his various delinquencies. 

Thus I was persuaded to go on from one foUy to 
another ; though by this time I more than half suspected 
that the new lights of which I had so long boasted were 
little better than so many Will-o'-the-wisps, which would 
lead all who followed them into bogs and quagmires, from 
which they would never help any to extricate themselves. 

But I have scarcely patience to proceed narrating the 
wretched and low-lived perplexities in which my weak- 
ness and foUy involved my unhappy family. It was not 
three months after the restoration of Roger to favour, that 
Bessy became of age ; and received into her possession a 
hundred pounds, which had been left her by a distant re- 
lation of ner mother's. And what was the step she took 
on finding herself mistress of this hundred pounds I am 
ashamed to say ; yet truth compels me to say. — On my 
giving her some slight offence, she took an opportunity 
to run away ; and the person she chose for the companion 
of her flij^nt was the smart footman of Mrs. Seymour — 
the cousin of Roger ; and no doubt this affair had not 
been helped forward a little by the boy whom I had so 
weakly pardoned. 

Here was an unlooked-for blow ; yet, when the thing 
was past, my wife recollected a thousand little incidents, 
which, had not her mind been turned to other matters, 
might have awakened her suspicions, and perhaps pre- 
vented the evil. 

The naughty girl had managed matters so artfully, 
that she could not be traced till after she had been mar- 
ried some weeks. She was then discovered in a mean 
lodging, in a large manufacturing town at some distance 
from our village. She had wounded my pride too deeply 
to allow me to forgive her. I refused to see her ; and I 
did right : and she would have had nothing to complain of 
had I from the first acted consistently with her : but I 
had brought her up without respect either for God or 
man ; I had filled her mind with false notions of the 
Deity, and of herself; I had accustomed her to suppose 
t\aA the blind obedience which parents require from chil- 
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dren, in infancy, was a thing at once absurd and out of 
date ; that the Almighty was weakly merciful ; that no one 
man had a right to control another in matters which did 
not immediately concern himself ; and that it was a god- 
like attribute to forgive offences, and to heap kindness 
on the offender, without even exacting a change of feel- 
ings or of habits in that offender. I had also taught her 
that it was cruel to exercise any thing like discipline 
over a faithless wife, or an undutiful son or daughter, so 
long as any hopes remained of reclaimii^ such a one 
by tenderness ; and although I had not forgiven my son, 
she had not entertained the least doubt that I should be 
ready to do so the moment he chose to claim my par- 
don. She was, therefore, quite astonished when I gave 
her notice that I would not see her if she offered to 
come to our village ; and equally so when she was in- 
formed, through Mrs. Seymour, that I would allow her 
twenty pounds a year, but only on condition that neither 
she nor her husband ever appeared before me, or was 
seen in the parish. 

My mind, which had been gradually opening to the 
errors — ^not to say the wickedness — of my past life, was 
at this time in a degree of trouble which I cannot de- 
scribe. I was made to see my sins in an awful light by 
their consequences — ^the ruin of my children — ^my un- 
happy children. I saw, too, that the present misery of 
my wife was owing to my conceited folly. Had I ad- 
mitted her to my friendship and confidence when we 
first married, from how many follies and mistakes might 
I have preserved her ! 

In all these sad reflections, but one consoling thought 
remained ; and that was, my little Sarah, now thirteen 
years of age, was as yet uninjured — she had been brought 
up in innocence and simplicity — and she might yet be a 
comfort and honour to her unhappy parents. 

Though I had not followed William when he ran 
away, I had used every means, and employed every 
friend I had, to trace the steps of Bessy ; but, as I before 
said, did not find her till it was too late, and till she had 
been actually married several days. I did not then see 
her ; but, having ascertained her situation, 1 came home 
immediately ; and there, beipg seized ¥dth a violent 
fever, was confined by illness so long, and recovered so 
slowly, that I was compelled to take an atsistant for a 
term of years. 
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Thus was a considerable part of my grains cut o£f; 
and I was ashamed to look my father and mother, or m^ 
brother, in the face ; neither could I contemplate their 
two fine and hopeful sons without a degree of anguish 
which it is not in my power to depict : and at one time, 
my suiserings both of body and mmd were so acute that 
I became delirious; and in my delirium called vehe* 
mently for my parents and my brother. 

They were immediately sent for ; and were in the 
more haste to come, as I had before refused to see 
them ; under the idea that they would triumph over me 
in my misfortunes. I knew them immediately, and 
begged my parents* pardon for all my undutiful conduct ; 
and, stretching out my arms to Robert, I said, " O that 
I had cultivated your friendship ! — that I had not de- 
spised my brother! — that I had not counted myself 
among the wise ones of the earth ! — that I had not be- 
lieved the present generation to be wiser than all which 
had gone before ! — that I had not vainly supposed that 
new light could be thrown on those eternal truths which 
were taught by inspiration, ere yet our fathers or our 
fathers' fathers had seen the light of day !" I then wan- 
dered from the subject ; and raved about my children, and 
called them my lost and ruined ones ; neither could I 
be persuaded, for a while, but that they were both dead. 

In this wretched and bewildered state I remained till 
the fever left me ; and, as soon as it was possible, I was 
removed to the Woodhouse ; where the best chamber in 
the house was allotted for my use ; and my little Sarah 
was appointed to be my nurse, under the direction of my 
mother and sister-in-law ; my wife being obliged to re- 
main at home, to direct, as well as lay in her power, the 
new assistant in the management of the business. Poor 
woman! what must have been her sufferings at that 
time ! being parted from all her children, and groaning, 
as she did, under the same blows which had reduced me 
almost to the gates of death. 

But, as I was saying, my little Sarah was my con- 
stant attendant at that time ; and I very well remember 
a conversation which I had with this child, one Sunday 
evening, when most of the family w«re at church, which 
made a deep and lasting impression on my mind. She 
began by saying, *' Father, shall I read to you % I have 
here the Bible, and the Pilgrim's Progress ;'' and shQ 
mentioned one or two more ^Qk8> 
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*^ Dear child,'* I answered, " I cannot attend to read- 
ing : I can think of nothing but of your miserable brother 
and sister." 

The tears came into her eyes, and she answered, 
" Cannot any thing be done for them, father V 

" Nothing ! nothing !" I answered : " they are both 
ruined, and ruined by me, because I did not restrain them 
when they were children." 

" Something might yet be done for them, father," she 
answered : " we might pray for them ; and if we pray 
in our Lord Jesus Christ's name, and for his sake, our 
heavenly Father will hear us." 

*' I am not fit to pray, Sarah," I said. 

*' Then, father, you might ask our Saviour to intercede 
for you," she rephed. 

This was a new idea to me ; and I asked her what sho 
meant. 

"Our Saviour is man as well as God, you know, 
father," she answered ; " and, as mediator, and our 
friend and brother, he has prayed the Father for us : and 
his continued intercessions will be heard." 

" How do you know this, Sarah V I asked. 

She immediately showed me 1 Tim. ii. 6 — " For there 
is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus ;" and 1 John ii. 1 — " We have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." 

I held the book in my hand, and was lost in meditation; 
while my little girl, looking upon me with innocent glee, 
said, " Is it not so, father ? have not we got a Friend to 
pray for us who will do better than we can ! My aunt 
often tells me, when I do not feel in a state of mind to 
pray, to go into my room, and ask my dear Saviour to 
pray for me ; and it makes me very happy when I do 
so." 

" Happy !" I repeated ; " are you ever unhappy, 
Sarah 1" 

" Sometimes," she replied, " when I cannot do well — 
when I cannot love God ; and that often happens. My 
heart is very wicked." 

I asked her what she meant by her heart being wicked 
— a question which seemed to surprise her ; and she re- 
plied, " All our hearts are wicked ; are they not, father V 

I asked her how she knew that. 

On which, she showed me Jer. xvii. 9 — ^^ The heart 
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is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked: 
who can know it V 

*' You seem/' I said, ** to turn to the Bible on erery 
subject, Sarah." 

She looked more surprised than ever, and said, ** Does 
not every Christian do so, father ? My aunt tells me 
that we may find rules for every thing in the Bible ; and 
she also says, that when people desert the Bible, to 
make out rules for themselves, they become puzzled 
and confused, and sometimes quite mistake what is 
right and what is wrong, and often, the more clever 
they think themselves, the more foolish they become." 

*' Did she mention to you the name of any particular 
person who has done this, Sarah V I inquired. 

** No,'' she replied, ** she mentioned no particular per- 
son ; but only told me, that if I grew conceited, and 
thought that my own opinion was better than the law of 
God, I should soon prove myself to be a fool." 

" True ; very, very true, Sarah," I said ; " and she might 
have told you that your father has been that fool to 
whom she alluded : for I have not only despised the 
Bible, but all those persons who drew their wisdom 
from the Bible, and their authority from God; and I 
have mined your brother and sister.** I could restrain 
myself no longer ; I burst into tears as I spoke ; for I 
was very weak ; and poor little Sarah mingled her tears 
with mine. 

From that day, it pleased God so to work upon my 
heart, that 1 began to look upon my former life, and adl 
my former false, conceited, and absurd opinions, ¥dth 
the horror and contempt which they well deserved. I 
was made to see that all these false opinions had been 
built upon an erroneous view of the nature of man. The 
Bible tells us that ^* the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked ;" but the promoters of 
the liberal system, and the proclaimers of the march of 
intellect, tell us that man is good by nature ; and that it 
is to the unwise and tyranmi»l measures of government, 
and the want of education* Uiat we must attribute aU the 
miseries we see in the woild : and in agreement with 
this idea I had acted. I had taken my views of God vdA 
his grovemment from my own vain conceptions ; I had 
despised all authorities, even that most sacred of all 
delegated authorities, namely, the parental one ; and* in 
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the disobedience to my own parents which I had dis- 
played before the eyes of my children, I set them the 
example of rebeUion to my authority : and I had done 
more ; in the abundance of my folly, and in the spirit of 
my absurd liberality, I had not guarded my privileges as 
a husband, as a master of a family, and a member of the 
church as established by government ; and had allowed 
persons of principles dissimilar to my own to obtain in- 
fluence in my family, and even to have a voice in my 
private consultations and domestic arrangements. But 
I had been made to suffer ; and my sufferings were pro- 
longed, through the mercy of God, till I had renounced 
for ever, I trust, all my absurd and impious notions, and 
until my rebellious wiU had been brought entirely under 
the control of that of the Almighty. 

In the mean time I recovered my health, and retiurned 
to my house, leaving my little Sarah in the happy home 
where she had ever been ; and, from that time, I and 
my wife (though, alas ! in some respects too late) did 
all that in us lay to comfort each other, and to consult 
each other's happiness. Mr. Johnson soon ceased to 
visit us, when he found that the church and the state 
were united again within our domicile — ^by which my 
reader must understand, that the mail and his wife were 
again of one mind, and were resolved to uphold each 
other; for it can only be states and houses divided 
against themselves into which the enemy can ever hope 
to gain admittance. I also failed not (God being my 
helper) to seek, repeatedly, the pardon of my parents ; 
and to make up to them, as much as in me lay, the loss 
they had sustained by my long course of rebellion and 
disobedience : and then, and not till then, did my wife 
and I begin to derive benefit from the friendship of my 
brother and his wife. I consulted Robert about my poor 
lost Bessy ; telling him, that, for Sarah's sake, I thought 
it was still my duty to refuse to see her. He agreed 
with me in this ; but, as I could well afford it, he en- 
gaged me to increase her allowance to thirty pounds a 
year ; undertaking, most kindly, to look after her affairs, 
and to give her the best advice of which he was capa- 
ble. From that time, he never mentioned her name to 
me ; though, at the seasons when I paid the allowance, 
he genersdly gave me such hints as he thought would 
administer comfort to me ; assuring me, that, should her 
health fail, or any other circumstance call for my per- 
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Bonal interference, he would give me timely notice. 
But I never knew, during all that time, where my poor 
child resided ; and this was also kept a secret, by my 
desire, from Mrs. Penson ; for 1 felt, that while Sarah 
was unmarried, we could not show too decided a dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of Bessy. 

In the mean time, I knew that my unhappy daughter 
was in better hands than mine ; and 1 endeavoured to 
be as easy about her as possible. But I had many sad 
hours, and many, many bitter feelings, reelecting my 
elder children: for years passed away, and I heard 
nothing of my poor boy ; but I forgot adl his undutifiil 
conduct, and thought of him only as be was in his in- 
fancy ; distressing myself freauently ilith the reflection 
of what he might have been had I acted the part of a 
Christian father to him. Nor were these reflections 
the least of my miseries. O how often, during that 
time, did I utter the exclamation of David, crying, " Oh, 
Absalom ! my ton, my son !" 

And who could deny that I deserved all this suffering, 
and more than this ? I am well assured that I did not 
receive one chastisement too much ; for all was neces- 
sary to bring me to a sense of my sin ; neither would 
any of these troubles have availed in the least to my 
reformation, had not the divine blessing been shed upon 
these afflictive dispensations. I wasi, indeed, as grass 
shorn and cut down to a level with the dust ; ^t I should 
also have withered, as grass cut down, had not the dew 
of heaven descended upon me, and occasioned the 
withered blade, to spring again. 

It was during this period that circumstances led me 
to a consideration of the nature of our Episcopal church, 
on which I had formerly looked with such inSfinite con- 
tempt ; and then I perceived that, notwithstanding there 
might be some little things connected with it which we 
might reasonably wish otherwise, yet that, takea as a 
whole, in its Liturgy, its Articles, its various forms and 
ordinances, man had never been able to produce a $3^8- 
tern at once so noble, so simple, so useful, and so hap- 
pily conformed to Scripture. " And this," I said, " is 
the nursing-mother whom I have despised, and taught 
my children to despise ! this is the mother whom I have 
hated, neglected, and endeavored to despoil !" And, 
on remembering these things I have often wept like an 
infant, crying, *' My Father!" I was thmi brought to 
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see the beauty and consistency of our holy religion ; 
and to observe how my errors of faith had, in a con- 
siderable degree, arisen from a false view of the divine 
attributes. 

In common with many other pragmatical persons, I 
had formed an ideal deity to myself,' as totally different 
firom the God of Scripture as Mahomet is unlike to 
Christ. The god of my folly was a supposed indulgent 
parent ; paying Uttle regard to the proceedings of his 
children, so long as they transgressed not certain 
bounds ; which, by-the-by, were always regulated by 
my own pleasure : but, when I came to examine the 
character of the Deity by Scripture, I discovered at 
once* to my utter dismay, that he is a Grod of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity ; one, in fact, that cannot tole- 
rate sin ; and one who, from the perfection of his na- 
ture, cannot pass over the slightest transgression with- 
out regard to justice or atonement. 

The incapacity of the Deity (to speak after the man- 
ner of men) to overlook sin without departing from the 
perfection of his nature, was, accordingly, the truth 
which, being strongly fixed upon my mind, by the divine 
blessing, conducted me to the knowledge of other doc- 
trines of true religion ; for how could I rest uiHler the 
impression of being continually beneath the eye of a 
perfectly just God, unless I had some means of appeas- 
ing his justice ? I was not so ignorant of myself as to 
think it possible I could, by any efforts of my own, ren- 
der myself acceptable in the view of perfect holiness ; 
nor was I so absurd as to expect that if I could not find 
help and comfort in Christ, there was any prospect of 
obtaining it through any other mediator proposed by 
man. 

To Christ then I turned my attention ; and by the di- 
vine blessing on the study of Scripture, and the Articles 
of our church, the truth of the Holy Trinity was un- 
folded to me in all its glory, and all became plain and 
satisfactory to my mind : while the whole system of 
revelation was developed to me with increased beauties 
and glory. 

My creed was then fixed ; which may thus be stated : 
There is one God, etermU, infinitely holy, just, and mer- 
ciful, omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent. This 
God, even the Lord Jehovah, cannot change ; nor can 
aught be added to or deducted from^ his infinite perfec- 
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tions. In this one glorious Essence there are three 
Persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
These three Persons are called first, second, and third, 
in reference to the parts they take in the work of nan's 
salvation. Man, having been made in innocence, cor- 
rupted himself through the malice of Satan^ and ren- 
dered himself the heir of everlasting damnation. Bat 
his Father and Creator, having foreseen his fsdl before 
the foundation of the world, planned, in his infinite wis- 
dom, a means whereby he should not only be set at 
liberty from the bondage of Satan, but be infinitely ele- 
vated in the scale of beings ; and rendered more glo- 
riously happy and blessed, in proportion to the guilt and 
misery in wmch he had been sunk ; for where sin aboimded, 
grace hath much more abounded, 

1 was further taught, that, in accordance with this 
everlasting purpose, God the Father had chosen from 
the mass of mankind, multitudes past all calculation to 
be rescued from destruction, and made heirs of glory. 
But inasmuch as (from the necessity of the divine na- 
ture) this could not be done, and mercy flow to us, till 
divine justice should receive satisfaction, Grod the Son 
descended from heaven within the four thousandth year 
of the world ; and, uniting the two natures of God and 
man, fulfilled the moral law, and bore its penalties ; and 
not only obtained our justification by his obedience and 
death, but through his infinite merit entitled believers to 
the enjoyment of everlasting glory. Thus God incar- 
nate not only obtained for sdl who believe in him, and 
all, in fact, who do not reject his offers of mercy, eter- 
nal happiness in the world to come, but also entitled 
them in this world to the precious benefits conferred 
by the teaching of the Holy Spirit — ^that sacred Person 
of the adorable Trinity who has, in his infinite mercy, 
taken upon himself to call, to regenerate, to sanctify, 
and finally to glorify, all such as have been predestinated 
to salvation by God the Father. 

Such is the outline of the creed which, through the 
divine blessing on the study of the Word of God, and 
the conversation of my brother, I wapied to adopt soon 
after my misfortunes and my illness ; and I do thank 
€rod that my opinions from that period have never 
varied in any one essential point. — But to return to my 
narrative. 

Sarah was thirteen at the time of the marriage of 
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poor Bessy; and the next eight years were to me ^ 
period of deep distress, though, no doubt, they were the 
most blessed years of my life. What a change passed 
on me during that time — a blessed change 1 trust ! for I 
then was taught to hate and loathe myself more, if pos- 
sible, than 1 had ever admired and loved myself. The 
character of my wife, too, seemed, through the power 
of religion, to be entirely changed ; and I was fed to 
wonder how I could have lived so long with her without 
having understood her better, or loved her more. 

The assistant I had taken, when I was very ill, had 
remained with me four years; and afterward, having 
taken my brother^s second son into the shop, he provea 
a real comfort to me after my assistant left me ; and 
from that period indeed he never left me, excepting 
when he went to London to finish his studies. 

Dear Sarah remained at the Woodhouse, for I never 
would hear of her being removed; and I was never 
more pleased than when my brother asked her of me 
for his eldest son. We had all seen that these young 
people were attached for some years to each other, 
and therefore were not surprised at the request. The 
marriage, however, was put off a year on account of 
the death of my poor father ; and as my mother was 
almost childish, and excessively fond of Sarah, we 
thought it would be cruel to part them, and it was a^^eed 
that George and his wife should still live with their pa- 
rents ; a plan which has been found to answer in my 
bro therms family, though not generally, I think, to be 
recommended. I 

Sarah was in her twenty-eecond year when the wedb 
ding-day was fixed. It was the sixteenth of May, anfl 
Jbappened to be remarkably fine weather. ^ 

It was not a very busy time with me, and things so 
fell out that I could allow myself twenty-four hours oi 
more of bolyday on the occasion ; my nephew having 
most dutifully insisted on returning to the shop imme- 
diately after the ceremony; which I esteemed as a great 
kindness, for I much desired to make one of the happy 
bridal party ; who, after the wedding-breakfast, were to 
take a little excimion, and not to return till the noon of 
the next day. 

The marriage took pdace at the parish church sooA 
after eight in the morning; and the party consisted of 
my mother, my brother and sister, myself, and my wifW 
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the bride and bridegroom of course, and my younger 
nephew ; not to omit a little fair girl named Lucy How- 
aro, who was bridemaid, and who was all innocent de- 
light on the occasion. This little girl is now my niece, 
being married to my second nephew. 

From the church we came to my house, where we 
had breakfast ; and then my mother went home, while 
we proceeded in a hired coach to the place where we 
were to spend the day. 

There is in our neighbourhood a famous ruin, near to 
which is a good inn, which I thought would be a very 
proper place for us on this occasion ; but Sarah insisted 
on spending the day at a rural inn on the borders of the 
same extent of woodlands in which the Woodhouse is 
built, and just on the verge of the park of the same noble- 
man whose tenant my brother is, as much as four or five 
miles from the Woodhouse. I had seen this inn several 
times : it is a large black timbered building, having the 
high road and the park in front of it ; and behind it a 
dingle, and the woods ; a very pretty place, assuredly, 
hut very much out of. the way, I thought, for a bridal 
party. But Sarah had set her mind upon this plan ; and 
if ladies are ever to pursue their own plans, surely it 
ought to be on their wedding-day. 

Well, into the coach we all got, to the number of 
six, and as merry a party we were as ever met ; for I 
tried to conceal any painful reminiscences I might have 
on that happy day ; my brother and sister were the gay- 
est of the gay, and their son the most happy looking 
being I had ever beheld ; and we laughed as we went 
ilong, and talked nonsense ; yet, from time to time, 
some pious expression of gratitude to God would drop 
from the mouth of one present ; and the tears would 
tremble in every eye, and these again were chased away 
by the smiles of innocent joy. 

Most of our way lay through woods, and it was 
scarcely noon when we arrived at our inn. Dinner had 
been ordered for us ; and I remember that roast lamb 
and green pease made part of our regalement; and 
while it was getting ready we rambled in what direc- 
tions we chose, two or more together. At two we met, 
and dined in a large low parlour, with casement win- 
dows, and hung round with rudely cbloured engravings 
of the Prodigal Son. 

The story of the Prodigal Son was a very affecting 
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one to me at that time ; but every one was careful not 
to make any remarks on these prints. 

We did not sit long after dinner, my sister Ellen hay- 
ing proposed a walk to a lodge at a very small distance 
from the inn, which she said opened into the park, and 
was reported to be one of the most beautiful structures 
of the kind which had ever been seen in the country. 
Having desired that tea should be ready for us on our 
return, we all set out, taking our course under a sort of 
avenue, formed on one side by the trees of the park, and 
on the other by the skirts of the wood. We started to- 
gether, but soon dropped off in pairs, my companion 
being my sister Ellen; the little bridemaid making ex- 
cursions in several directions ; pleading for her excuse 
that she had no companion but an old dog of mine which 
I had cherished till he had not a tooth in his head, 
because when very young he had belonged to poor 
WilUam. 

My sister Ellen was always a remarkably pleasant, 
lively companion, in an agreeable way : yet I could not 
help observing, as we walked along, that she became 
absent, and that more than once she scarcely heard me 
when 1 addressed her. " Well," I thought, " it is natu- 
ral ; joy absorbs the thoughts, no doubt, a» powerfully as 
grief." 

At length the gates of the park appeared, and close to 
them, within the park, the roof of the lodge. In truth, 
it was a very pretty construction ; it looked like some 
of those toys which ingenious children form of moss 
and pasteboard. I shall describe it as it appeared to me 
when arrived in full view of it. It was a thatched cot* 
tage of one floor, having a centre apartment, with a 
rural porch in front, and on either side the porch a case- 
ment window, pointed, and having its upper compart- 
ments filled with stained glass ; the roof over the porch 
was rounded, and thickly set with thatch. On each side 
the centre room were wings terminating with gable 
ends, and windows looking to the north towards the 
park, and to the south towards the road. These win- 
dows were also gothic, and each of these gable ends 
contained two rooms. Behind was a kitchen-garden 
and smaU court, and in front was a little portion of 
ground richly planted with roses, eglantines, jasmines, 
hyacinths, wall-flowers, polyanthuses, ranunculuses, and 
fwerj species of fragrant herb. The wall of this edi- 
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fice was rough-cast, and coloured, to resemble stone, 
and the wood- work was painted green. Some of the 
windows were almost overgrown with the luxuriant 
branches of odoriferous creepers. The view com- 
manded by some of the windows of this cottage must, 
no doubt, have been beautiful in the extreme ; for the 
glimpses I had through the openings of the trees, even 
from the high road, of the various lovely natural objects 
were enchanting. 

But my reader will ask, ** What is all this to me ? is 
the doctor becoming sentimental and poetical in his old 
age t What have we to do with the beauties of nature 
and ornamented cottages 1 Had he not better stay at 
home and mind his shop ?" — Well, then, we will have no 
more descriptions, but proceed with our walk. 

The bride and bridegroom, who had walked first, 
stopped for us when they had reached the gate of the 
park ; and we came up just as they had made themselves 
heard by the persons within the lodge, for the next mo- 
ment, the door was opened, and two little girls, appa- 
rently of the same ag^ (being perhaps about six years 
old), came quickly forward ; and passing through the 
green wicket of the garden, stood before us on the other 
side of the gate. One held a key, but made no attempt to 
apply it to the lock ; on the contrary, they both stood 
courtesying, and blushing, and appearing evidently 
alarmed at the party without. 

" What pretty creatures !" exclaimed our merry little 
bridemaid : on which she was gently reproved by my 
sister Ellen ; who seldom lost sight of propriety and 
prudence. Yet I could not help saying to my sister, in 
a low voice, *^ Those children are as remarkable, of 
their kind, as their habitation is. What little delicate 
beings ! and how nicely they are dressed, in their pink- 
striped frocks ! how fair and lovely they are ! and what 
brilliant eyes they have ! But, my little maids," I said, 
addressing them, *^ are we to stand here all day, looking 
at your pretty faces through the bars of this gate t 
Will you not open to us 1" 

" Mary can't unlock the gate, sir," replied one of the 
little fair ones, with a low courtesy and a deep blush. 

" Then let the other try," I replied. 

** Ellen can't unlock the gate, sir," replied the other, 
conrtesying and blushing in her turn. 

" Ck>me, come," said my brother, laughing : " we will 
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9omk settle that : give us the key, and let ns see what 

we can do." 

The key was immediately handed through the bars, 
and we K)und ready admittance. ''And now," said 
Robert, *' show us the w^ty to your house, little dam- 
sels : you must go first, lest we should lose ourselves." 

The two little ones then, taking each oUier's hands, 
walked before us through the green wicket up to the 
porch, which, by-the-by, like that of a Mahometan tem- 
ple, was nearly as large as all the rest of the house be- 
sides ; and the door being already open, we were intro- 
duced into a roomy kitchen, paved with square flags, 
neatly whitewashed, and in every respect as nice as 
hands could make it. One of the casements was open, 
and an eglantine had made its way through it in a most 
fantastic style. A fire of wood was burning on the 
hearth, and a hissing kettle was hanging over the fire ; 
but not a living creature was seen within the apartment 
but a cat, which, at the sight of my dOg, raised her back, 
and placed herself in an attitude of self-defence. 

" This is Fairy-land, I suppose," said Lucy Howard; 
'* for I see no inhabitants in this house, but these two 
fairies and their cat." 

'* Our cat's name is Tippet, ma'am," said one of the 
little girls, courtesy ing very low. 

" Is Tippet a fairy too 1" asked Lucy. 

'* We have got the story of the white cat who was a 
fairy," said the other of the little beauties, courtesying 
in her turn ; " but Tippet is not a fairy." 

" Indeed," said Miss Lucy ; " are you quite sure !" 

" There are no fairies now, ma'am," answered the 
first little speaker, laying a very strong stress on the 
word ma'am, and courtesying every time she used it ; 
her little dimpled hands being placed very formally be- 
fore her. 

" Upon my word," I said, " you are the two most de- 
lightful and amusing little personages I ever beheld ;" 
and I made each of them a very low bow, which they 
returned in the gravest manner possible by two low 
courtesies, which set Lucy laughing again .- but I was 
surprised at the same time to observe that tears were 
in the eyes of Bllen and my daughter. I however 
asked no questions ; for my spirits that dajr were in such 
a state that I did not dare to meddle with any thio^ 
which might excite any pathetic or tender feelings. 
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**Bat have you not a parlour to show us, little dames t* 
said Lucy : " where is your parlour ?" 

The little ^rls immediately moved hand-in-hand to 
« door on the left side of the kitchen, and opening it, 
we walked into a considerably large sitting-room, on the 
northern side of the cottage, in which a window at one 
end commanded a view of the park, where the deer 
were feeding in various groups. This parlour was hung 
with a green paper representing a thick fohage, and set 
round with chairs so painted and constructed as to re- 
semble roots of trees ; in each corner was an old-fash- 
ioned cupboard, painted with some curiously whimsical 
devices ; and in the centre of the room was a table 
covered with a green cloth, on which lay several books, 
a flute, and some needlework. There was one thing, 
however, which surprised us much — there was an innei 
door in this parlour, and the outer door was scarcely 
opened, before my dog rushed in, and flew to the inner 
door, whining, scratching, and seeming as if he would 
have torn up the very floor. The children were fright- 
ened at this, and I was surprised ; but my nephew drove 
him out, and shut the door of the house against him. 

When the dog was out we began talking again to the 
little girls. *' I do like to hear these children talk,'^ said 
Lucy, " and to set them a courtesying, and saying, 
♦ma'am;' I must set them going again." And she 
turned to them, and said, " Are these your chairs, my 
dears V 

" They are our chairs, ma^am,*' was the answer she 
received ; the little speaker courtesy ing low at the same 
time. 

*' Ladies come here and drink tea, ma'am, sometimes," 
said the other little blushing one. 

♦' And sit on these chairs, ma'am," said the first. 

" Well then," said my brother, smiling, " 1 suppose 
we may do as the ladies do. Suppose we were to 
seat ourselves, and then we might talk more at our ease. 
Come, tell me," he added, drawing the little girls to- 
wards him, each by one hand; ** what do the ladies do 
when they come V 

" They do drink tea, sir," said one. 

"They do eat bread and butter, sir," said the other. 

" And we have the best china, sir, when they comei" 
added the first 
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**The china with strawberries on it, sir," said the 
second. 

*' Do the ladies love you V asked Miss Howard. 

" When we are good they do love us," they both an- 
swered. 

" But you are never naughty, are you V ai^ed Miss 
Howard. 

They both blushed at this question, and one answered, 
" Nobody is quite good." 

" Why, what do you do that is naughty V asked 
Lucy. 

" That is not a fair question," said my brother ; " we 
have no right to bring them to confession. See how 
the little things blush : their very necks are red. This 
is not a polite return for their hospitality." 

" But they are such delightful creatures," said Miss 
Howard : " I never saw any thing like them : do let me 
talk to them. Please to tell me," she then added, " which 
of you two is the better girl. I must know." 

" Mary is the best," replied one of them. 

" No, I am not, Ellen is the best," replied the other ; 
** but the ladies say we are neither of us good ; and 
they showed it us in the Bible, and they made us leam 
it." 

" What did you learn !" asked Lucy ; " please to re- 
peat it." 

They both answered together,"* Foolishness is bound 
in the heart of a child, but the rod of correction shall 
drive it far from him.'"Prov. xxii. 15. 

" But nobody uses a rod to you, I am sure," said Lucy; 
**you never saw a rod, I am certain." 

The two little creatures reddened violently on hear- 
ing this question, and tears came into their eyes ; and 
we all felt that Lucy was making too free with them, 
and had hurt their feelings; and she felt it herself; for 
she g;ot up and kissed them both, and said she would not 
talk of such things any more. '* But," she added, "now 
tell me, do you live here by yourselves 1 Is there no- 
body here to take care of you 1" 

" We must not talk about that," they answered. 

" About whati" she asked. 

" About our mother," they replied. 

" Not about your mother ! how strange !" said Miss 
Howard. " Why must not you ?" 

" Because she told us we must not," they answered* 
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** When did she tell yoa that!** asked Lucy. 

•* When she sent us to open the g^te." 

" But you may tell now about your mother,** said my 
sister-in-law. And, as quick as thought, she rose ti^ 
and, taking the little girls each by a hand, she led them 
to me, and, directing them to kneel down, she said, 
" Join your little hands, my darlings, and say, ' Please, 
grandpapa, see and forgive your penitent and humble 
daughter. Please, grandpapa, forgive your own poor 
child, our dear, dear mother !" 

O my reader ! conceive, if you can, what I felt when 
I beheld these two lovely babes kneeling before me, in 
obedience to their aunt, and lifting up their little united 
hands, their baby hands, while terror was depicted on 
their infant features — for they could not, and did not 
understand the affair. Conceive, if you can, what the 
feelings of my wife were, whose surprise was equal to 
mine on the occasion, as she had not the least sus- 
picion of what was to be the result of our meeting at 
this cottage. I fell back in my chair — I groaned, I was 
unable to decide. I looked at the babes, my feelings 
were strongly drawn towards them, but I was motion- 
less. 

" They have only one parent," said my sister, " their 
father has long, long forsaken them ; nay, he left your 
daughter before these babes saw the light. He can 
have no part either in your anger or your forgiveness ; 
neither do we ask you to restore your daughter to the 
place from which she has thrown herself. We oidy 
ask you to pronounce your forgiveness ; to give her 
your blessing ; and to tell her that you look forward 
with hope to a happy reunion with her in that blessed 
place where all tears shall be wiped from every eye." 

As my sister proceeded, I burst into tears ; and, bend- 
ing forwards, drew up the two little innocent ones into 
my arms. This action was interpreted in favour of the 
petition ; and when I lifted up my eyes again all sur- 
charged with tears, I saw the inner door of the parlour 
standing open, and in the doorway two figures, the one 
of a female and the other of a middle-aged man, a little 
retired in the background. 

In the foremost of these T recognised my poor Bessy 
ftt once ; but, probably, more because I was prepared to 
see her than from any other circumstance : but I had not 
the least recollection of the person who stood near to 
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her, and should, no doubt, have supposed him to be her 
husband, had I not been just informed that he had long 
left her. 1 however did not bestow more than a single 
glance upon this second person, for my eyes were riv- 
eted on my daughter. But O, how entirely changed, 
how altered was my child ! how suddenly passed away, 
as I looked upon her, the hope I had before entertained, 
in spite, as it were, of my reason, of seeing her blooming 
and lovely in person as I remembered her to be formerly ! 
for Bessy once was a very pretty girl. But she who now 
appeared to me was sallow and broken down; and 
dressed, though neatly indeed, ina very humble style, with 
no pretensions to any thing of the lady in her manners; 
her person, too, was much sunk ; and she looked some 
years older than she ought to have done. She stood 
trembling with her eyes fixed upon me, with that sort 
of imploring look which a criminal uses towards a 
severe judge; while all the rest of the party had 
gathered behind me, leaving the space clear between 
me and the offender, with the exception only of my 
wife, who had sunk upon a chair by my side, and was 
weeping audibly. 

A minute or perhaps more elapsed before I could 
speak. At length I pronounced the name of Bessy ; 
and at the same instant being admonished by a sign from 
my brother (as I afterward learned), she came trem- 
bling forwards, and with her the man before mentioned. 
And then, agitated as I was, I first discovered that this 
poor man had lost a limb, and was halting on a stump 
affixed to the knee. But they both advanced and knelt 
at some short distance from me, as if they dared not 
come nearer ; and I heard some broken words, amid 
which I distinguished, " Father — father — pardon — pity 
— forgiveness — we have offended." I arose, and in 
rising pushed away the little twins, but stood fixed to 
the spot ; my eyes being riveted on the man who knelt 
by my daughter. A poor, low person, I thought hira. 
He was clad in very coarse garments, though he was 
perfectly clean. He had a sort of shabby military air, 
and wore a stiff black stock upon his necK ; his features 
elongated and emaciated ; his mouth was disfigured by 
a broad gash, which had probably been made by a sabre; 
while his complexion was sunburnt and weather-beaten, 
like one who had been long exposed to every variety of 
intemperate climate. 

S3 
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Such was the person who knelt l)y Bessy, and Iw 
seemed hs deeply concerned as she could be in the re- 
sult of the next word which 1 should utter ; for hk 
eyes were brini-fuU of tears, and some drops had already 
strayed down his roug^h cheek. Yet, intently as I 
looked upon him, 1 had not the smallest recognition of 
his person, and was ready to ask, *' Who are you, who 
thus dare to intrude upon our retirement V^ when my 
brother whispered the name of William ; and the next 
moment I had fallen forward into the arms of my two 
children, weeping on their bosoms more like an infant 
than a man who had weathered so many storms of hfe. 

I can recollect nothing from the time when, stooping 
to embrace my children, I had fallen forward into their 
arms ; neither could 1 define my feelings, or say what 
they were, when, recovering my recollection and com- 
posure, 1 w;i8 enabled to look again upon my altered 
Bessy, and still more altered William. O what a con- 
flict then took place within my breast, of tenderness, 
remorse, pity, and shame ! Where was the once self- 
sufficient, handsome youth, who used to grace my shop! 
where was my once blooming, sparkling, g^y, and 
saucy Bessy ? Till that very day, nay, till that very 
hour, I had always thought of them as they were when 
I last saw them. O what a revulsion ; what a violent 
and sudden change, was there now in my ideas and 
views respecting them ! There was a degree of hu- 
mility, contriteness, and tenderness in their aspects 
which was touching in the extreme. Bessy was no 
longer in appearance more than a sort of decent cot* 
tager ; and poor William was completely fallen, in man- 
ners and deportment, into the rank of those with whom 
he had associated for the last eight or nine years; 
namely, the private soldiers, or, at best, the sergeants, 
of a marching regiment. For, as I was afterward in- 
formed, when he left me, he had hastened to the nearest 
seaport town, where, having soon spent all his money in 
riot and dissipation, he had enlisted into a regiment just 
embarking for foreign service, and had endured incon* 
ceivable hardships, until he lost a leg in the field oi 
battle, and also received a severe wound upon the lip. 

In looking upon my son especially, I felt that, roach 
as I loved him, it would be totally impossible for me to 
restore him to the rank from which he had fallen ; and, 
DO doubt, the perplexed state of my feelings was obi' 
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fienred by my brother, who, in his usually kind and 
cheerful way, said, " Come, my friends, 1 think it is 
time to put an end to this scene. 1 hope, niece, that 
you are provided with some person to whom you can 
trust the keys of your house and your gate for a few 
hours ; you must get yourself ready forthwith, and fol- 
low us, with your brother and the two little fairies, to 
the inn ; and we will have one happy evening together." 
And, so saying, he took my arm, and adding that he 
wished to speak alone with me, he led me out of the 
house into the park ; and there we had a long conver- 
sation. 

He informed me, that Lady (that is, the mother 

of his landlord, the nobleman in whose park we then 
were) had assisted him, from the very first, in his 
management of poor Bessy^s affairs; that, after my 
daughter's husband had forsaken her, this excellent lady 
had placed her in some situation on her jointure land, 
which is in Yorkshire ; and that, within a few weeks, 
she had brought her to the beautiful lodge where she 
then resided ; " where," added Robert, " she lives rent 
free ; and the pious old lady and her daughter-in-law 
often call upon her, lending her books, and directing her 
in the management of her lovely little girls. And the 
blessing of God, my dear brother," continued he, '* has 
been shed upon the various endeavours of these noble 
ladies with your poor daughter : for Bessy is now as 
humble a Christian character as I ever knew ; and she 
will be perfectly content, now that she has received her 

{parents' forgiveness. But we have all agreed, and the 
adies at the Hall are of the same opinion, that she 
should be left where she is, and not be again introduced 
into the society from which she is fallen, and for which 
she has rendered herself unfit. She will be very happy 
in her cottage, where her duties lie ; and if once or 
twice a year we have a family-meeting in this place, 
our natural affection will be kept up, without doing any 
Tiolence to the established customs and opinions of 
society. Neither," he added, " do we wish that poor 
William should be brought back to your house. He has 
wholly lost the habits which would fit him for it, and he 
does not desire it; on the contrary, he shrinks from 
the idea. But he wishes to live here with his sister ; 
and he will find much pleasant employment in the lar^e 
garden which is behind the house, and in instructing ms 
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little nieces ; for he writes a good hand, and knows a 
good deal of some other things : aiid what (though I 
mention it last) is better than all, I verily believe that 
he is a true penitent, and, in one word, a converted 
character ; for, when he came back to us, he had in his 
knapsack a well-worn Bible, which his sister tells me 
has been his constant companion ever since. He has 
a small pension," continued Robert ; *' and, with what 
you allow his sister, they will do very well." 

»*And they shall do better still," I added; '*! will 
certainly make poor William's income equal to his 
sister's, as long as he behaves well. And may God 
bless my children, and give us many a happy meeting 
with them in this place ! for I admire their delicacy in 
not wishing to be set on a footing with their unoffending 
sister ; and I thank them for it, and shall take account 
of it. And now tell me whose scheme was it to bring 
us all together this day 1" 

"My wife's and your daughter's," replied Robert, 
smiling. '* They would have it so : it has been long 
planned — ever smce Bessy came into the country ; and 
my little twin nieces were kept out of the way when- 
ever we visited poor Bessy, that they might act their 
parts in perfect simplicity. But we little thought, 
when we formed our plan, that poor William woidd have 
his place in our drama. He came, poor fellow, to the 
Woodhouse three weeks since ; but none of the servants 
knew him ; and we got him away unsuspected." 

I could not help smiling at this innocent contrivance 
of our fair relations, and said, " 1 shall remember them 
for this trick." But what man can anticipate the de- 
vices of the fair sex 1 

Was it any lingering remnant of natural pride which 
made me feel relieved when I found it was not expected 
of me to introduce my poor children again to my neigh- 
bours, or was it merely a sense of propriety ? Cer- 
tainly I was relieved when this dread was removed; 
and my brother and I were just turning about to ieave 
the park, and to follow the rest of our party, Who had 
already set out for the imi, when a little pony-carnage, 
containing two ladies, came out from beneath a grove, 
and approached us. " There are poor Bessy's best 
friends," said my brother, " the excellent Ladies — -" 

The carriage drew near, and was stopped, while the 
elder of the two ladies addressed my brother. "We 
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are glad to see you here, Mr. Penson," she said : <* I 
trust that all 1^ succeeded to your wishes. May we 
congratulate you on your son^s happiness, and in the 
completion of the blessed work of reconciliation which 
was to crown this day V 

"Your ladyship may rejoice with us on both ac- 
counts," replied my brother. 

" God be praised !" returned the pious lady: then look- 
ing at me, " I suppose," she added, " that 1 now see the 
elder Mr. Penson ?" and she paid me a compliment on 
the act of forgiveness which I had just performed ; and 
assured me that she and her daughter would have a 
watchful eye upon my children, and would do all in their 
power to serve them. 

The carriage passed on before I could express my 
feelings in any other way than by the most profound 
reverence. 

When my brother and I came opposite the lodge, we 
found that our friends had already set out ; an old wo- 
man being stationed at the gate to lock it after us. 
When we entered on the road we saw the whole party 
before us ; and the appearances of my newly-found chil- 
dren struck me again in a manner which I cannot de- 
scribe. Bessy looked not a bit better than a decent cot- 
tager in her Sunday-dress ; and poor William's figure, 
as he limped along with his wooden leg, his shapeless 
hat, and his sort of homespun coat, was even more stri- 
kingly pitiable. The dog was following his steps. The 
contrast of these figures with the gay bridal-party was 
at the same time so singular, that I no sooner observed 
it than I laughed aloud in a way most painful to me. I 
immediately checked myself, and then felt almost dis- 
posed to burst into tears. I could not conceal my agi- 
tation from my brother, but said, " Oh, Robert, Robert ! 
look at that poor fellow there, and see the punishment 
of my pragmatical self-conceit. I was wiser, forsooth, 
than all who had ever gone before me. I must be for 
striking out new ways, and enacting new laws, and out- 
arguing Solomon himself; and see what I have made of 
it. Look at my son, and look at yours. See how 
blessed, how happy your George is, with his lovely 
young bride; while all the prospects of earthly pros- 
perity are passed away already from before my poor, 
poor William. Lord, have mercy on all those who, for« 
saking the fountain of hying waters, have hewed out to 
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themselves cisternsy tiroken cisterns, that can hold w 
water.** 

My brother endeavoured to comfort me, and to show 
■le that all was for the best ; and that all which had 
happened liad been wonderfully overruled for the good 
of my children. And so well did he argue, that before 
we arrived at the inn I was composed, and able to sit 
down with a sniiling countenance to the refreshments 
which were prepared. 

And n<»w my wife and I had full leisure to examine 
and c.iress our charming little frrandchildren : and it was 
with the greatest pleasure that I found they were en- 
tirely submissive to the will of their mother. As to my 
wife, I verily thought she would have turned childish, 
such was her deli^rht in these little lovely creatures. 

After our repast, my brother asked the company if 
they had any obJecti<»ns to reading ;ind prayer. 

" None in the world," 1 replied, speaking for the rest ; 
" and permit me, dear brother, to choose our subject, 
viz. the first seven verses of the third chapter of the 
Second Kpistle to Timothy : — " 

" This know also, that m the last days perilous times 
•hall come. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, diso- 
bedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without nat- 
ural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, inconti- 
nent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God ; having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof: from such turn away. For of this sort 
are they which creep into houses, and lead captive sflly 
women laden with sms, led away with divers lusts, ever 
learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.'' 

My brother, having read these few verses, closed the 
book and turned to me, supposing that I had some re- 
marks to make. Neither was he mistaken ; for I took 
the occasion, first, to observe, that, by the latter times, 
in all probability, was meant the present period, as every 
thing tended to show that things were pressing towards 
their end ; and 1 then pointed out how the verses my 
brother had read were applicable to the present day ; in 
which men, despising all those who had gone before 
them, and ^1 the wholesome rules and customs of their 
forefathers, are for establishing a new order of things, 
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and making new experiments, on subjects not only de- 
cided in ages past by the wisdom of man, but by the in- 
diilputable Word of the Almighty. 

'* Of the nwnber of these pragmatical fools was I for 
many years,'* I added ; *' and, in that period, you, my 
poor children, Bessy and William, were committed to my 
care. God forgive me for the manner in which I ful- 
filled, or rather neglected, the awful charge ! and God 
Almighty grant that my neglect of you may not extend 
its baneful influence into another world ! William and 
Bessy, 1 can never repair the injuries I have done you ; 
I can never restore you to those advantageous places in 
society from which you have fallen. I take it well of 
you that you do not require me to make the attempt. 
But I do hope and trust that I may be able to administer 
to your comfort in many ways ; to call often to see you ; 
and to be ready at all times to visit you in the moment 
of distress. And these babes — these little girls — " I 
could add no more. My wife, and every female in the 
room, began to sob : and we could scarcely command 
sufficient composure to join in the short yet hearty 
prayer and thanksgiving to which Robert called our at- 
tention. 

ThUwS closed that happy day ; and from that time we 
have kept its anniversary at the same inn, and with 
nearly the same party; and have had reason every 
year to pour forth new songs of thanksgiving for the 
countless benefits of each preceding twelvemonth. 
Neither is it the least benefit for which we have to 
praise thfi Lord, that we are all set free from that absurd 
system of liberality by which every bond of society is 
broken through, and every ancient and sacred obligation 
dissolved ; by which the wife is emancipated from the 
dominion of her husband, the child from that of the pa- 
rent, the servant from th:it of his master, and the mem- 
bers of the established church from the authority of the 
legal ruler of the empire. 
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